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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Idler havinff omitted to distinguish the 
Essays of his Co&espondents hy any particular signa- 
ture, thinks U necessary to. inform his Readers, that 
from the mnth,the^fleenth, thirty-tJiird, forty-second, 
fifty-fourth, sixttf-seventh, seventy'sixlk, seventy- 
ninth, eighty-second, ninety-third, ninety-sixth, and 
ninety-eighth Papers, he claims no other praise thah 
that of having given them to the Public. 
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IDLER. 



NcraiB. I. Satuhday, ApiH 15, 1768. 

Vaeui tub umbra 
iMtinuu. Hoj \ 

Xho^b who attempt periodical essays seem to 
be often stopped in the beginning-, by the diflS- 
colty of finding a proper title. Two writers, 
since the time of the /Spectator, have assumed his 
name, witboat any pretensions to lawful inherit- 
ance ; an effort was once made to revive the Tatkr; 
and the strange appellations, by whidi other papera 
have been called, show that the authors were dis- 
tressed, like the natives of Afnerica, who come to 
the EuropeaTis to beg a name. 

It will be easily believed of the Idler, that if his 
title had required any search, he never would have 
found it. Every mode of life has its conveniencies. 
The Idier, who habituates himself to be satisfied 
with what he can most easily obtain, aot only es- 
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2 THE IDUIR. N' I. 

capes labours which are often fruitier, but some- 
times succeeds better than those who despise all 
that is within their reach, and think every thing 
more valuable as it is harder to be acquired. 

If similitude of maooers be a motive to kind- 
ness, the Idkr may flatter himself with universal 
patronise. There is no single character under 
which such numbers are comprised. • Every mao 
is, or hopes to be, an Idler. !Even thoise who seem 
to differ most from us are hastening to increase 
our ft^temity ; as peace is the end of war, so to 
be idle is the ultimate purpose of the busy. 

There is, perhaps, no appellation by which a 
writer can better denote his kindred to the human 
species. It has been found hard to describe man 
by an adequate definition. Some philosophers 
h^ve called him a reasonable animal; but others 
fiave considered reason as a quality of which many 
creatures partake. He has been termed likewise 
a laughing animal ; but it is said that some men 
have never laughed. Ferh^s man may be more 
properly disUngjiished'as an idle unimal ; for tliere 
is no man who is not sometimes idle. Itis atleast 
a definition from which none that sdtaU find it in 
this paper .can be excepted; for who can be more 
idle than the reader of the Idler ? 

That the definition -may be complete, idleness 
must be not only the general, but the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of man ; and perhaps man is the only 
being that can properly be called idle, that does 
by others what he might do himself, or sacrifices 
duty or pleasure to the loye of ease. 

Scarcely any name can be imagined frxHo which 
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N" 1', TjtK ipuen. 3 

tew -envy -or cotn|>etitioa is to be dreaded. The 
iicifer has.'no.riTsds or enemies. The man of busi- 
ness jforgets him.; the man of enterpriBe despises 
kim; «Bd though suoh as tread the same track of 
life fall commonly into jealousy and discord, Idlers 
axe always ifoutid to associate in peace ; and he 
who is most famed for doing nothing', is glad to 
meet another as idle as himself. 

What is. to be expected from this paper, whether 
it \v\\\ be miiform or various, learned or familiar, 
serious or gay, political or moral, continued or 
interrupted, it is hoped that no reader will en- 
quire. That the I^er has some scheme, cannot be 
doubted^ -'for'to form schemes is the Idler's privi- 
lege. But though he bas many projects in his 
kead, he is now grown scaring of communication, 
^FiBg observed, that bis hearers are ^t to re- 
member what be forgets himself; that his tardi- 
ness of execution exposes him to the encroach- 
ments of those who catch a hint and fall to work ; 
and that very specious plans, after long contrivance 
and ptMBpoHs displays, have subsided in weariness 
wi&out a trial, and without miscarriage have been 
blasted -by derision. 

Something the Idler's character may be sup- 
posed to promise. Those that are curious after 
diminutive history, who watch ihe revolutions of 
famitics, and the rise and ffdl of characters either 
maie or female, will hope to be gratified by this 
paper ; for the Idier is always inquisitive and sel- 
dom retentive. He that delights in obloquy and 
satire, and wishes to see' clouds gathering over any 
reputation that dazzles him with its brightness, 
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will snatch up- the Idler's ess&ys with a beating" 
heqrt. The Idler hi naturally < ceBsorious'; those 
who attempt nothing themselves, tiiink every thing" 
easily performed, and consider . the' uusucoesslal 
always as criminal. 

I think it necessary to give notice/ that I instfeer 
no contract, or incur tfny obligation. If those 
who depend on the. Idler for intelligence and 
entertainment, should suffer the disappointment 
which commonly follows ill-placed expectations, 
they are to lay ,the blame only on thnuselyes. 

Yet hope isnot wholly to^be cast away; The 
Idler, though ring^gish, is yet alive, and may suited 
times be stimulated to. vigour and activity. 'He 
may descend- into profouadoess, or tower into sub- 
limity i for the diligence of: an Idkr is rapid and 
in^etuous, fts. ponderous bodies forced into velo- 
city move with violence proportionate to tiieir 
weight. . ; 

But these vehement exertioB» of mtellect can- 
not be frequent, and be will therefore gladly re-; 
ceire help from any correspondent, who shall ien- 
^le him to please without his own labour. He 
excludes no style, he prohibits no subject; <Hily. 
let him that writes to the Idler remcniber, that his 
letters must not be long; no words are to be squan- 
dered in declarations of esteem, or confessions of 
inability; conscious dolness has little right to be 
prolix, and praise is not so welcome to the Idler as 
quiet. 
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KmcB. 2, Satcrdat, AprU 2S, 1758. 

MtHkbrmauH. HoR. 

JUant positions are often on the tongue, and 
seldom in the mind ; there are many truths which 
'every human being acknowledgies and forgets. It 
Is g^enerally known/ that he- who expects much 
will "be often ttiaappointed ; yet disappointment 
seldom cures us of expectation, or has any other 
'effect than that of producing a moral sentence, or 
peevish exclamation. He tiiat embarks in the 
voyage of life, will always wish to advance rather 
by the impulse of the wind, than the strokes of the 
oar ; and many founder in the passage, while they 
lie waiting for the gale timt is to Waft them to 
their wiA. 

It will naturally be suspected that the Idler has 
lateiy -suffered some disappointment, and that he 
does not talk^thuB gravely for nothing. Neman 
u required to betray his own secrets. I will, how- 
ever, confess, that I h'ave now been a writer al- 
most a week, and hcLve not yet heard a single word 
of praise, Dor received one hint from any corres- 
pondent. 

Whence this negligence proceeds I am not 
able to discover. Many of my predecessors, have 
thought themselves obliged to return their ac- 
knowlcdgments in the .second paper, for the kind 
reception of the first ; and in a short time, apolo- 
fi 3 
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6 i-ajc TtoMn. IS'* :3. 

gies have become so necessary to those ing'enious 
geotlemea and ladies, vhose pepformances, though 
in the highest degree elegant and learned, have 
been unaroidably delayed. 

What then will be thought of me, who having 
experienced no kindness, have no thanks to re- 
turn; whom no gentleman or lady has yet en- 
abled to give any cause of discontent,, and who 
have therefore no opportunity of shewing haw 
Wilfully I can pacify resentment, extenuate neg^ 
ligence, or palliate rejection ? 

I have long known that splendor of reputation 
is not to be counted among the neceissaries of life, 
wad therefore shall not much repine if praise' he 
witUield till it ia better deserved. But surely I 
may be allowed to complain> tiiat, in- a nation of 
authors, not one has thought me worthy of notice 
after so fair an invitation. 

At the time when the rage of writing has seized 
the old and young, when the cook warbles her 
lyrics in the kitchen, and the thrasher vociferates 
his heroics in the bam; when our traders deal 
out knowledge in bulky volumes, and> our ^rht 
forsake their samplers to teach kingdoms wisdom:; 
it may seem very unnecessary to draw any more 
from their proper occupations, by afibrding new 
opportunities of literary fame^ 

I should be indeed unwilling to find thaty.for the 
sake of corresponding with. the Idler, the smith's 
iron bad cooled on the anvil, or the spinster's diR- 
taff stood unemployed. I solicit only the contiir 
butioQs of those who have already devoted them* 
selves to literature, or,, without- any determinate 
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N' 4j the idler. 1 

intention, wander at la^e tiirouj^h the expanse of 
life, and wear ont th^ day in hearings at one plaee 
what they utter at another. 

Of these, a great part are al^ady writers. One 
has a friend in the country upon whom he exer- 
cises his powers; whose passions he raises and 
depresses ; whose anderstanding- he perplexes with 
paradoxes, or strengthens by argoment; whose 
admiration he courts, whose praises he enjoys; 
and who serves him instead of a senate or a the- 
^atre; as the young Soldiers in the ^Roman camp 
leeo-ned the use of their weapons by fencing* against 
a post in the place of an enemy. 

Another has his pockets filled with essays and 
epigrams, which he reads from house to house, to 
select parties; and which his acquaintances are 
daily entreating- him to withhold no longe'r from 
the impatience of the public. 

If among these any one is persuaded, that, by 
such preludes of composition, he has qiialified him- 
self to appear in the open world, and is yet afraid 
of those censures which they who have already 
written, and they ■w^o cannot write, are equally 
readf to fulminate ag'ainst public pretenders to 
&me, he may, by transmitting* his performances 
to the Idler, make a cheap experiment of his abili- 
ties, and enjoy the pleasure of success, without the 
hazard of miscarriag-e. 

Many advantages not generally known arise'- 
from this method of stealing on the public. The 
standing* aothor of the paper is always the object 
of criticfd malignity. Whatever is mean will be 
imputed to him, and whatever is excellent be as- 
B 4 
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8 THE im^TL. N" 3. 

cribed to his assistaats. It does not much alter 
the event, that the author and his correspondents 
are equally unknown ; for the author, whoever he 
be, is an individaal, of whom every reader has 
some fixed idea, and whom he.is therefore unwil- 
ling to gratify with applause; but the praises 
{i^yen to his correspondents are scattered in the 
air, none can tell on whom they will light, and 
therefore none are unwilling to bestow them. 

He that is known to contribute to a periodical 
work, needs no other caution than not to tell what 
particular pieces are his own ; snch secrecy is in- 
deed very difficult ; but if it can be maintained, it 
is scarcely to be imagined at how small an expence 
he may grow considerable. 

A person of quality, by a single paper, may en- 
gross the honour of a volume. Fame is, indeed, 
dealt with a hand less and less bounteous through 
the subordinate ranks, till it descends to the pro- 
fessed author, who will find it vfery difficult to get 
more than he deserves ; but every man who does 
not want it, or who needs not value it, may have 
liberal allowances ; and, for five letters in the year 
gient to the Idler, of which perhaps only two are 
printed, wiU be promoted to the first rank of wri- 
ters by those who are weary of the present race of 
wits, aqd wish to sink them into obscurity before 
the lustre of a name not yet known enoug'h to be 
detested- 
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Numb. 3. Saturdat^ April 39* 1758. 

Otia viite 
Sohtmr txtUu. StATi 

XT has long been the complaint of those who 
frequent the theatres, that all the dramatic art 
has been long' exhausted, and that the ricissitudeft 
of fortune, and accidents of life, have been shewn 
in every possible combination, till the first scene 
informs us of the last, and the play no sooner 
opens, than every auditor knows how it will con- 
clude. When a conspiracy is formed in a tragedy, 
we guess by whom it will be detected } when a 
letter is dropt in a comedy, we can tell by whom it 
will be found. Nothing is now left for the poet 
bnt character and sentiment, which are to make 
their way as they can, without the soft imxiety of 
suspense, or the enlivening agitation of surprise. 

A new paper lies under the same disadvantages 
as a new play. There is danger lest it be new 
without novelty. My earlier predecessors had 
their choice of vices and follies, and selected such 
as were most likely to raise merriment or attract 
attention ; they had ihe whole field of life before 
them, untrodden and unsurveyed ; characters of 
every kind shot up in their way, and those of the 
most luxuriant growth, or most conspicuous col- 
oars, were naturally cropt by tfae first sickle. 
They that follow are forced to peep into neglected. 
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corners, to note the casual varieties of the same 
species, and to recommeDd themselves by minute 
industry, and distinctions too subtle for common 
eyes. 

Sometimes it may happen, that the haste or 
negligence of the first inquirers has left enough 
behind to reward another search ; sometimes new 
objects start up under the eye, and he that is look- 
ing for one kind of matter, is amply gjpatified by 
the discovery of uiother. Bat still' it must be al-> 
lowedy that, as more is taken, less can remain ; and 
every truth brought newly to light impoveriAes, 
the mine, from which succeeding intellects are to 
dig their treasures. 

Many philosophers imagine, that the elements 
themselves may be in time exhausted ; that the 
sun, by shining long, will effuse all its light; aod 
that, by the eontmual waste of aqueous paoticlp^ 
the whole earth wUl at last become a saody 



I would: not adviae my readers to disturb theiUH 
selves by contriving how Uiey shall Kve without 
light aiul water. For the days of universal thirst 
and perpetual darkness are at a great ^stance. 
The oce^ and the sun will last our time, and we 
may leave posterity to shift for themselves. 

But if the stores of oatuie are limited, much' 
more narrow bounds' must be set to the modes of 
life; and mankind may want a moral or amusing; 
paper, maay years before they shall be deprived of 
drink OF daff-ii^. This- want, which toths bui^y 
and the inventive may seem easily nemediable 
hf- soioe substitute or other, the whcde race' of 
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JEdfefts irin feel with all the sensibility that snch 
torpid miffltds can suffer. 

Wheo I consider the innnmerable mnltitudes 
that, haviDg no motive of desire, or determination 
of will, lie freezing in perpetual inactivity, till 
some exteAial impulse puts them in motion ; who 
aw^e in the morning, vacant of thought, with 
minds gaping for the int^Jectual food, wbfch some 
kind essayist hai been accustomed to supply ; I 
am moved by tlie commiseration with which aW 
human, beings ought to behold the distresses of 
eat^ other, to try some expedients for their relief, 
and to- enquire by what methods the listless may 
be actuated, and the empty be replenished. 

There' are said to be pleasures in madness 
known only to madmen. There are certainly 
miseries in idleness, which the Idler only can con- 
ceive. These miseries I have cfften felt and oftett 
bewailed. I know by experience, how welcome 
i». every avocation that summons tbe thoughts 
ta Eb new image ; and how much languor and 
lassitude are relieved by that officiousness- which 
offers a momentary Uuusement to him who is 
unable to find it for himself. 

It is- naturally -indifferent to this race of men 
what witi»i;unmeiit they receive, so they are but 
entertained. They catch, with equal eagerness, 
at a moral lecture; or the' memoirs of a robber; 
a prediction of the appearance of a comet, or the 
calculation of the chances ofa lottery. 

They might therefore easily be pleased, if they 
consulted only their own minds ; but those who 
will not take the trouble to think for themselves^, 
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13 THE IDIA&; N* 3. 

have always somebody that thinks for them ; and 
the difficulty in writing is to please those from 
whom others leani to be pleased. 

Much mischief is done in the. world with very 
little interest or desig^o. He that assumes the 
character of a critic, and justifies his claim by 
perpetual censure, imagines tbiat be is . hurting 
none but the author, and him he. considers as a 
pestilent animal, whom every, other being has a . 
right to persecute ; little does he think how many 
harmless men he Involves in his own guilt, by 
teaching them to be noxious without malignity, 
and to repeat objections which they do not un- 
derstand ; or how many honest minds he debars 
fi-om pleasure, by exciting an artificial fastidous- 
ness, and making theip too wise to concur with 
their own sensations. - He who is taught by a ' 
critic to dislike that which pleased him in his 
natural state, has the same reason to complain 
of his instructor, as the madman to rail at his 
doctor, who, when he thought himself master of 
Peru, physiced him to poverty. 

If men will stru^le against their own ad- 
vantage, they are not to expect that the Idler will 
take much pains upon them; he has himself to' 
please as well as them, and has long learned, or 
endeavoured to learn, not to make the pleasm>e of 
others too necessary to his own. 
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NuHB. 4. Saturday, May 6, 1758. 

ricnffar fif fiMinu. HoM. 

Charity, or teadera'ess for the poor, Tvhich 
is now justly considered, by a g^at part of 
mankind, as inseparable from piety, and in which 
almost all the goodness of the present age consists, 
is, I think, known only to those who enjoy, either 
immediately or by transmission, the light of re- 
velation. 

Those ancient nations who have given us the 
wisest models of government, and the brightest 
examples of patriotism, whose institutions have 
been transcribed by all succeeding l^slatures, 
and whose history is studied by every candidate 
for political or military reputation, have yet left 
behind them no mention of alms-houses or hos- 
pitals, of places where age might repose, or sick- 
ness be relieved. 

The Roman emperors, indeed, gave large do- 
natives to the citizens and soldiers, but these 
distributions were always reckoned rather populat 
than virtuous : nothing more was intended than an 
ostentation of liberality, nor wm any recompence 
expected, but suffrages and acclamations. 

Their beneficence was merely occasional ; he 
tiiat ceased to need the favour of the people, 
ceased likewise to court it \ and, therefore, no man 
thought it either necessary or wise to make any 
stuiding provision for the needy, to look forward* 
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to the wants of posterity, or to secure successions 
of charity, for successions of distress. 

Compassion is by some reasoners, on whom the 
name of philosophers has been too easily conferred, 
resolved into an affection merely selfish, an invo- 
luntary perception of pain at the involuntary sight 
of a being like ourselves languishing in miseiy. 
But this sensation, if ever it be felt at all from the 
brute instinct of uninstructed nature, will only 
produce effects desultory and transient ; ' it will 
never settle into a principle of action, or extend 
relief to c&lamities unseen, in generations not 
yet in being. 

The devotion of life or fortune to the succour 
of the poor, is a height of virtue, to which hu- ■ 
manity has never risen by its own power. The 
charity of the M-akometans is a precept which their 
teacher evidently transplanted from the doctrines 
of Christianity ; and the care with which some 
of the Oriental sects attend, as is said, to the ne- 
cessities of the diseased and indigent, may be added 
to the other arguments, which prove' Zoroaster 
to have borrowed his institutions from the law 
xii Moses. 

The present age, though not likely to shine 
hereafter among the most splendid periods of his- 
tory, has yet given examples of charity, which may 
be very properly recommended to tmitati(Mi. The 
equal distribution of wealth, which loi^ com- 
merce has produced, does not enable any single 
hand to r^use edifices of piety like fortified cities, 
to appropriate manors to religioiw uses, or deal 
.4mt such lai^e and lasting beneficence as was 
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scattered over the laud iu ancient times, by those 
who possessed counties or provinces. But no 
sooner is a new species of misery brouglrt to view, 
and a design of relieving it professed, than every 
hand is open to contribute something, every tongue 
is busied in solicitation, and every art of pleasooe is 
enaployed for a time in the interest of virtue. 

The most apparent and pressing miseries in- 
cident to man, have now their peculiar houses 
of reception and relief ; £Uid there are few among 
us raised however little above the danger of 
poverty, who may not justly claim, what is im- 
plored by the M^ahometans in their most ardent 
beaedictions, the prayers of the poor. 

Among those actions which the mind can most, 
securely xeview with unabated pleasure, is that 
of having ■contributed to an hospital for the sick. 
Of some kinds of charity the consequences are 
dubious; some evils which beneficence has been 
busy to remedy, are not certaioaly known to be 
very grievous to the sufferer, or detrimental to 
the community ; but no man can question whether 
wounds and sickness are not really painful ; 
whether it be not worthy of a good man's care" 
to restore those to ease and usefulness, from whose 
labour infants and women expect their bread, and 
who, by a casual hurt, or lingering disease, tie 
pining in want and anguish, bortheusome to 
withers, and' weary of themselves. 

Yet as the hospittds of the present time subsist 
only by gifts bestowed at pleasure, witiiout any 
.8*lid &ud^si^port, there is danger lest the blaze 
of idtarity, which new bams with so much heat 
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and splendor, should die away for want of lasting 
fiael; lest fashion shoold suddenly withdraw' her 
smile, and inconstancy transfer the public attention 
to something which may appear more eligible, 
because it will be new. 

Whatever is left in the hands of chance must 
be subject to vicissitude ; and when any esta- 
blishment is found to be useful, it ought to be 
the next care to make it permanent. 

But man is a transitory being, and his designs 
must partake of the imperfections of their author. 
To confer duration is not always iu our power. 
We must snatch the present moment, and employ 
it well, without too much solicitude for the future, 
and content ourselves with reflecting that our part 
is performed. He that waits for an opportunity 
to do much at once, may breathe out his life in 
idle wishes, and regret, in the last hour, his useless 
intentions, and barren zeal. 

The most active promoters of the present 
schemes of charity, cannot be cleared from some 
instances of misconduct, which may awaken con- 
tempt or censure, and hasten that neglect which 
is likely to come too soon of itself. The op«i 
competitions between different hospitals, and the 
animosity with which their patrons oppose one 
another, may prejudice weak minds against them 
all. For it will not be easily believed, that any 
man can, for good reasons, wish to exclude another 
from doing good. The spirit of charity can only 
be continued by a reconciliation of these ridiculous 
feuds ; and therefore, instead of contentions who 
shall be the only benefactors to the needy, let there 
be no other struggle than who E^iall be the first. '. 
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*Ai^ iwiwv KSebTon 

'AfT* Anrii«y Aro^wv, AvAC. 

Our mUitary operations are at last begiui; our 
troops are marching in all the pomp, of wu", 
and a camp is marked out on the Isle ef Wis^ht ; 
^ heart of every Eeglishman now swelU with 
eoafidence, though somewhf^ softened by generous 
eompassitra for the coDsternation and distresses of 
our enemies. 

This formidable armament and splendid mareh 
produce difierent effects upon differmt mindsi 
according to the boundless diversities of temper^ 
occupation, and habits of thought. 

Many a tender maid«i connders her lover as at: 
ready lost, beteuse he cannot reach the eamp but 
by crossiilg the sea; men of a more political qih 
dn'Staodiog are persuaded that we aludl now see, 
in a iew days, the ambassadors of France suppli- 
catiilg for pity. Some we hoping for a btoedy 
hsMle,! b^ausa s bloody battle makes a veuKbltf * 
narrative ; some are ecnnposing songs of victory ; 
some plamiing arches of triumph; and some are 
mixing fire#oik« for ihe. celebration of a ^eac6. 

Of all extensive and complicated objects dif.' 
ferent parts are selected by different eye»; and 
minds are vaviously affected, as they vary their M- 
teation.- The care of th« public is now fixed 
upon our soldiers, who are leaving their native 

Vol. VII, C 
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couDtry to wander, none can tell how long,, in the 
pathless desarts of the Isle of Wu/ht. The tender 
sigh for their sufferings, and the gay drink to their 
success. I, who took, , or beheve myself to look, 
with more philosophic eyes on human affairs, must 
confess, that I saw the troops trtarch with little 
emotion} my thoughts were fixed upon other scenes, 
and the tear stole into my eyesr not for those who 
were going aiyay, but for those who were left 
behind. 

-We have no reason to doubt but our troops 
will proceed with proper caution ; there are men 
amiong them who can take care of themselves. But 
how shall the ladies endure without them ? By 
what hearts can they, who have long had no joy 
but from the civilities of a soldier, now aniuse ' 
theirhours, and sokce their separation ? 

Of fifty thousand meii, now destined to different 
stations, if we allow each to have been oc'casitinaliy 
necessary only to four women, a short computation 
wilt inform us, that two hundred thousand ladies 
are- left to languish in distress ; two hundred thou- 
sand ladies, who must run to sales and auctions' 
without an attendant} sit at the play, without 
a critic to direct" their opinion; buy their fa^ by 
their own judgment; dispose shells by their owii 
invention ; walk in the mall without a gallant ; go 
to the gardens without a protector} "and shuffle 
cards with vain impatience^ for want of a fourth to 
complete the party. ' - '' ' 

Of these ladies, some, I hope, have lap-dogs, and 
some monkies ; but they are unsatisfactory compa- 
nions. Many useful oiEces ai-e perforiued by men 
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of scarleti to wluch neither dog aot mcmkey has 
adeqaate abilities; A parrot, indeed, is as fine aa 
a colonel, uid, if he has been much used to good 
company, is not \rholly without conTersatioO ; biit' 
a parrot, aftOr all,' is a poor little creature, and has 
nei^OT sviTord nor shoulder-knot, can neither dance 
nor play at cards. 

^ince tiie soldiers must obey the call of their 
duty, and go to that side of- the kingdom which 
faces Prance, I:kntfw not why-the ladies, who can- 
not live without them, should not follow them. 
The prejudices and pride of man have long pre- 
sumed the sword and spindle made for different 
bands, and denied the other sex to partake the 
grandeur of miHtary glory. - This notion- may be 
consistently enough received in i^Vunice, where the 
salic .law excludes f^noies from the throne : but 
we, who allow them tO' be sovereigns, may surely 
suppoie them capable to be soldiers. 

It were to be wished that some man, whose ex- 
perience and authority might enforce regard, 
would propose that our encampments for the 
present year should comprise an equal number of 
men and women, who should march and fight in 
mingled bodies. If proper colonels were once ap- 
pointed, and the drums ordered to beat for female 
volunteers, oar regiments would soon be filled 
without the reproach or cruelty of an impress. 

Of these heroines, some might serve on foot, 
mider the denomination of the Female -Buffs, and 
some on horseback, with the title of Lady Hussars. 

What objections can be made to this scheme I 
have endeavoured maturely to consider; and cannot 
C« 
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%d ihat a modem soldier bas uiy dq^es, fpEcepfr, 
tliat of obedience, which a lady camiot perfona* IC 
the hair hu lost its power, a lady hai a p<^> if a- 
coat be spotted, a lady hu a brush, Strei^th is. 
of less iDTiportaace since firearms l^ve b^eu used ;- 
folo^B of tlfe band are oow seldom excbanfj^ed,; and 
what is there to be done in the cba^^ or the retr^t 
beyond th^ powers of a spriglrtly maiden ? 

Qar maibculinfl squadrons wiU not suppose them- 
selves di^raqed by th^r auxiliaries, tiil tbey hare 
doD^ aoma^Bgr which wconea could not have done. 
The troops of Braddook never 8b.w their wemies, 
and perhaps were defeated by women. If our 
J,merkttt^ general had beaded an army of fprls, he. 
might still bare built a fort and taken it Had 
Minorca been defended by a female garrison, it 
might have been surrendered, as it was, wi^nt a 
breach ; and I cannot but think, that- sev«B ^oo- 
sand women might have ventured to look at AkA- 
/ort, sack a vill^e, rob a vineyard, and return in 
safety. 
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No. 6. SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1768. 

TomSiov &f^f ytVaroi yl;rj. Gtt. PBO. 

The lady who had undertaken to ride on one 
horse a thousand miles in a thouaaod hours, has 
completed her journey in little more than two-thirds 
of the time stipulated, and was. conducted through 
the last mile with triumphal honours. Acclama- 
tion shouted before ber, and all the flowers of the 
spring were scattered in her way. 

Every heart ought to rejoice when true merit is 
distinguished with public notice. I am far from 
wishing either to the amazon or her horse any dimi- 
nution of happiTiess or fame, and cannot but lament 
that they were not more aa^y and snitably re- 
warded. 

There was once a time when wreaths of buys or 
oak were considered as recompences equal to the 
most weariswne labours and terrific dangers, and 
when the miseries of long marches and stormy seas 
were at once driven from the remembrance by the 
fragrance of a garland. 

tf this heroine had been born in ancient times, 
she might perhaps have been delighted with the 
simplicity of ancient gratitude ; or if any thing was 
wanting to full satisfaction, she might have supplied 
the deficiency with the hope of deification, and 
antici[HLted the altars that would be raised, and the 
vows that would be made, by future candidat«fi, for 
equestrian glory, to the patroness of the race *nd 
the goddess of the stable. 

OS , 
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But fate reserved her for a more enltghtcDed age, 
which has discovered leaves and flowers to be trsn- 
sitory things; which considers profit a^ the end of 
honour ; and rates the event of evei^ undertaking 
only by the money that ia gained or lost. In these 
days, to strew the road with daises and. lilies, is to 
mock merit, and delude hope. -The toyman wiH 
not give h\s jewrfs, taor the mercer measure out his 
silks, for vegetable coin. A primrose though picked 
up under the feet of the most renowned couvter, 
will neither be received as a stake at cards, nor pro- 
cure a seat at the opera, nor buy caudles for a rout, 
nor lace for a livery. And though there^emany 
virtuosos, whose sole ambition is to possesti some- 
thing which can be found in no other hand, yet 
some are more accustomed to store their cabinets 
by theft than purchase, and none of ihem' would 
either steal or buy one of the flowers of gratulation 
till he knows that all the rest are totally destroyed. 

Little therefore did it avail this wonderful lady 
to be received, however joyfully,' with such obsolete 
and barren ceremonies of praise. Had the way 
beeh covered with guineas, though but for the tenth 
part of the last mile, she would have considered 
her skill and diligence as not wholly tost; and 
might have rejoiced in the speed and perseverance 
which had left her such superfluity of time, and she 
could at leisure gather her reward without the dan- 
ger of Atalanta's miscarriage. . 

So much ground could not,' indeed, have been 
paved with gold but at a large expence, and we 
are at present engaged in a war, which deinands 
and enforces frugality. But common rules are 
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made only-toi' common life, and some deviation 
from g^eral polic; may be allowed in favour of a 
lady thitt rode a thoasand miles in a thousand hours. 
■ "Since the spirit of antiquity so much prevails 
amongst us, that even on this great occasion we have ' 
^vea flowers instead of money, let us at least com- 
plete our imitation of the ancients, and endeavuur 
to transmit to posterity the memory of that virtue,' 
which we consider as superior to pecuniary recom- 
pence. Let an equestrian statue of this heroine be 
erectetl, near the starting-post on the heath of iVew- 
market., tofiU kindred souls with emulation, and tell 
the .grand'daughter of our grand-daughters what 
an English maiden has-once performed. 

As events, however illustrioas, are soon obscured 
if they «re intrusted to the tradition, I think it ne- 
cessiEiry, tliat the pedestal should be inscribed with 
a concise account of this great performance. The 
composition of this narrative ought not to be com- 
mitted rashly to improper hands. If the rhetori- 
cians of Newmarket, vi^io may be supposed likely 
to conceive in its full strength the dignity of the 
sal>ject, should undertake to express it, there is 
danger lest they admit some phrases which, though 
well understood at the present, may be ambiguous 
■ in another century. If posterity should read on a 
public monument, that the tody carried her horse a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, they may think 
that the statue and inscription are at variance, be- 
cause one will represent the horse as carrying his 
lady, and the other tell that the lady carried her 
horse. 

Some doubts likewise may be raised by specula* 
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tUts^ and «Diae coDtreveroM be agitaMd un<W|: 
^iittoriatu, cpncerning the qiotiT$ 9> v^ 4a nMUr 
net of tl^e action. At it will be known, that thit 
Wi¥!Uler WW perf<(>rmed in the tim» of war, some 
witl s^ppo8e tbe lady was frightened by invadertf 
and $9d to pr«8erTe her life or her oba«tity : other* 
^iti co^jectare, that she was thus hononNd for 
some intelligence eairied of tbe enemy's deiigni ; 
some wiU think that she hruught newtof aTietory; 
^the^, that ibe was conunisnoned to tell of a cmk* 
piracy ; and some will (wngratulate theowelves cm 
th^racuter pep#tration, and find^ that ajl these n** 
tifflcta of patriotism and public spirit are MUproba* 
ble and chimerical ; they will confidently t^ tfa*t 
^epnly ran away from her g'uardian*, and that the 
tnie caus^ of her ^peed were fear and love. 

Let it therefore be carefully mientioned, that byi 
tliis performance $he w9n_ hsr tvngtr; and, lest this 
should, by any change of laannera, seem an inade^ 
quate or incredible incitement, let it beadded, that 
at this time the original motives of human actions 
1^ lost their influence ; that the love of praise 
yaa extinct ; the fear of infamy was bea)me ridi-* 
^ulpns ; and the only wish of an jJSap&dbfum, was 
<9 nan Aw KV^ffer. 
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One of the priacipal amusements of the Idl^ is 
to retf^ the works of those minute historians the 
writers of ne*s,'who, though contemptuously over- 
looked by the composers of bnlky volumes, are yet 
neeessai'y in a' nation where much wealth produces 
mnch leisure, and one part of the people has no* 
thing to do but to dbserre the lives and fortunes 
<tf the other. 

To us, "who are regtiled every morning and 
eveming with inteUigence, and are supplied from 
day to day with materials for conversation, it is 
difficult to conceive how man can, subsist without 
a news-paper, or to what entertainment companies 
can assemble* in those wide regions of the earth 
that have neither Chronicies nor Magazines, neither 
Oazetks nor Advertisers, neither Joumak nor Even- 
ing-Posts. 

There are never g^at numbers in any nation^ 
whose reason or invention can find employment 
for their tongues, who can raise a pleasing dis- 
course ^m their own stoc^ of sentiments and 
images ; and those few who have qualified them- 
sdives by speeolation for general disquisitions are 
soon left without an audience. The common talk 
of men must relate to facts in which the talkers 
have, or think they have, an interest ; and where 
Mch facts cannot be known, the pleasures of so- 
ciety will be merely sensual. Thus the natives of 
the JMttAmKftm'eQipires, who ajiproach most n«a?ly 
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to E/aropean civility, have no higher pleasure at 
their conviTial assemblies than to hear a piper, or 
gtize upon a tumbler, and no company can keep 
together longer than they~ are diverted by sounds 
■or shows. 

All .foreigners remark, that the knowledge of 
the common people of England is greater than that 
of any other vulgar. This superiority we un- 
doubtedly owe to the rividets of intelligence, which 
are continually trickling among us, which evepy 
one may catch, and of which every one partakes. 

This universal diffusion of instruction is, per- 
haps, not wholly without its inconveniences; it 
certainly fills the nation with superficial dispu- 
tants J enables those to talk who were born to 
work; and affords information suflicient to elate 
vanity,, and stiffen obstinacy, but too little to en- 
large the mind into complete skill for full compre- 
hension. 

Whatever is found to gratify the public, will be 
multiplied by the emulation of venders beyond ne- 
cessity or use. This plenty indeed produces cheap- 
ness,, but cheapness always ends,in negligence and 
depravation. 

The coQ^ilation of news-papers is often com- 
mitted to narrow and mercenary minds, not quail-' 
fied for the task of delighting or instructing ; who.- 
we content.to fill their paper,, with whatever'mat- 
ter, without indostry to gather, -.or discernment to 
seleet. 

Thus JonmEds are daily multiplied withobt in- ' 
crease of. knowledge. The tale of-th?' momiog, 
paper .is told again jn. the eveaii^,.aLBd':tbe'iui:rra-^ 
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tives of the evening are bought again in the morD- 
.ing. These repetitions, indeed waste time, but they 
do not tfhdrteii it. The most eager peruser .of news 
'is' tired befwe he has completed fais labour; aud 
^auy a m&n who'eoters' the coffee-house ia hit 
nightigown and slippers, is called away to his 
shop, or his dinner, before he has well considered 
the state of Eurppie. 

It is' discovered by Reaumur, that spiders might 
make silk, if they could be persuaded to live in 
peace together. The' writers of news, if they 
could be. ^nfederated, might give more pleasure 
to the public.- The morning and evening authors 
might divide an event between them.; a single 
actioD» and that not . of much importance, might 
be gradually discovered, so as to vary a whole 
week with joy,* anxiety, and conjecture. 

We know that a French ship of wm was lately 
taken by a ship of England; but this event wav 
suffered to burst upon us all at'tmce, and then what 
we knew already was echoed from day to day, 
and from week to week. 

Let us suppose these spiders of literature to spin 
together, and enquire to what an extensive web 
such another event might be regularly drawn*, and 
how six morning and six eyenjing writers might 
agree to retail their articles. ' ■ 

On Mond^ Morning the Captain of a ship 
might arrive, who left the i<Wseur of France, and 
tiie SuU-dog, Captain Grim, in sight of one ano- 
ther, so that an engagement seemed unavoidable, 

Monday Evening. A sound of cannon was heard 
off Cape Finisterre, supposed to be those of the 
BvU-dog and Friseur* 
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TWmIo^ Momimff. It was tbii morning re^ported, 
t^t the Bv^l-dog va^a^tA tbe i^Waeur, yard-dnn 
■Old yard-arm, three g-lajiea and a half, bttt \ra8 
obliged to sheer off for want of pawder. It is 
hoptd that enquiry will bt made into this affair in 
ft proper place. 

Tuetday Evening. The RCceUnt of th« engv^- 
ment between the BuU-dog and FrtBeur w«s pre- 
mature. 

Wednesday Morning. Another express is ar- 
rived, whi(^ brings news, that the Fritetit- had lost 
ftU ber masto, and three hundred of her men, in the 
late ebgi^ement ; and that Captain Orim it cotne 
into harbout* much shattered. 

TFerfwMtfay Eveninff. We hear that the brarc 
Captain Grim, having expended his ponder, pro- 
posed to enter the /Wsewr »word in hand ; but that 
liis lieutenant, the nep^iew of a certain iiobletiaan, 
remonstrated against it. 

TTatnday Morning. We wait impatiently for 
a full accooAt of the late engagement between the 
BuU-dog and Friseur. 

Thwaday Evening. It is said the order of the 
Sath will be sent to Captain Grim. 

Friday Morning. A certain ILord of -die Admi- 
ralty has been heard to say of a certain Captain, 
that if he had done his doty, a Certain French ship 
anght have 1>eeii taken. It was not thus that 
merit was rewarded in the days of CrtmweU. 

Fndecy feMin^. There is certain information 
at the Admiralty, that th* Fri$mr is taken, after a 
raristanee of two honn. 

Satarekttf Jj^hming. A letter ^m one of the 
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gasman <ii the BuU-dog mentidoa tke t^in^ of the 
Fritemr, and attribates their succeu wholly to tha 
bravery and resolution of Captain Grim, who nerar- 
owed any of his advancement to boroogh-jobberi, 
or aay other corrapters of the people. 

Saturday Eveniag. Captain Grim arrived at the 
Admiralty, with an account that he engi^fed the 
Friaeter, a ship of equal force with his own, oS Cc^. 
Fimisterre, aiui took her after an obstinate resist- 
auce, having killed one hundred and fifty of tha 
French, with the loss of ninety-five of his own mem. 



No. 8. SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1758. 

To the IDLER. 

In the time of public danger, it is every man'i 
duty to withdraw his thoughts in some measure. 
fi*om his private interest, and employ part of his 
time for the general welfare. National conduct 
ought to be the result of national wisdom, a plan 
formed by mature consideration and diligent selec- 
tion out of all the schemes which may be offered, ' 
and all the informatioa which can be procured- 

In a battle, every man should fight as if he was 
tha single champion 5 in preparations for war, every 
. man should think, as if the last event depended on 
his counsel. None can tell what discoveries are 
within his reach, or bow much he may contribute 
to. the public safety. 

Full of these considerations, I have careliilly re- 
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viewed tbe process of the war, and £nd,Vfaat every 
other man has found, that we have hitherto, added 
nothing to oar military reputation ; that at .one time ' 
we have been beaten by enemies whom we did not 
see; and, at another, have avoided the sight of 
enemies lest we should be beaten. 

Whether our troops are defective in discipline or - 
in coun^e, is not very useful to inquire ; they evi- 
dently want something necessary to success ; and 
he that shall supply that 'want will deserve well of 
his country. 

7'o learn of an enemy Yaa always been accounted 
politic and honourable; and therefore I hope it 
will raise no prejudices against my project, to con- 
fess that I borrowed it from a Frenclanan. 

When the Isle of RJtodes was, many centuries ago, 
in the hands of that military order now called the 
Knighia of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, from which he issued 
forth when he was hungry or wanton, and without' 
fear or mercy devoured men and l>ea3ts as they came 
in his way. Many councils were held, and many 
devices offered, for his destruction ; but as his 
back was fU'med with impenetrable scales, none 
would venture to attack him. At last . Dmhn, a 
French knight, undertook the deliverance of the 
island. From some place of security be took a ' 
view of the dragon, or, as a modern soldier would 
Bay, reconnoitred him, and observed that his belly 
was naked and vulnerable. He then returned . 
home to make his arrangements ; and, by a very 
exact imitation of nature, made a dragon of paste- 
board, in the belly of which be put beef and mqt- 
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toq, and apcnstomed f vo. sturdy mastiffE to feed 
tbemselves by teariog tbeir way .to the concealed 
flesh. When his.dogn wer^ w«H practised in this 
method of plunder, he matched out with them at- 
his heels, aad shewed t^m the dragon ; they rushed 
upon him in quest of their dinner ; Dtuton battered 
bis scull, while they lacerated his belly ; and nei- 
ther \m sting nor claws were able to defend him. 

Something like this might be practised in our 
present state. Let a foilification be raised on 
Salisbury- Plain, resembling Brest, or TouioHt or 
Paris itself, with all the usual preparation ;for de- 
fence : let the inclosure be filled with beef and ale : 
let the soldiers, from some proper eminence, see 
Hhir^ waving upon lines, uid here and there a 
plump landlady hurrying about with pots in t^eir 
. hands. When they are sufficiently animated to 
advance, lead them in exact order, with 6fe and 
drum, to that side whence the wind blows, till they, 
come within the scent of roast meat and tobacco. 
Contrive that they may approach the place fasting^ 
about an bpur after dinner-time, assure them that ' 
there is no danger, and command an attack. 

If nobody within either moves or speaks, it is 
not unlikely that they may carry the place by 
storm ; but if a panic should seize them, it will he 
proper to defer the enterprise to a more hungry 
hour. When they have entered, let them fill their 
bellies and return to the camp. 

On the next day let the same place be shewn ; 
them again, but with some additions of strength 
or terror. I cannot pretend to inform our generals 
through what gradations of danger they should 
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truQ their men to fortitttde. Thtsy best ka6w 
what the soldiers and what tfaeoiBdlTes can bftar. 
It will be proper that the war should erery dajr 
vary its appearance. S(»netimeH, as they mount 
the rampart, a cook may throw fat upon the fire, 
to aecnstom them to a sudden blaze ; and some- 
times, by the clatter of empty pots, they may be 
inured to formidable noises. But let it never be 
forgotten that victory must repose with a fall belly. 

In time it will be proper to bring' our Frendi 
prisoners from the coast, and piftce them upon the 
walls in martial order. At thnr first appearance 
their hands must be tied, but they may be allowed 
to gria. In a inonth they may guard the place 
i^ith their hands loosed, provided that on p^ of 
deatii they be forbidden to strike. 

By this method our army will soon be brought 
to look an enemy in the face. But it has beea 
lately observed, that fear is received by the ear aar 
well as the eyes; and the /ndtan war-cry is repre- 
sented as too dreadful to be endbred ; as a sound 
that will force the bravest Teteran to drop his 
weapon, and desert his rank ; that will deafen his 
ear, and drill his breast ; that will neither suffer 
him to hear orders or to feel shanie, or retain any 
eennbility but the dread of death. 

That the savage clamours of naked barbarians 
should thus terrify troops disciplined to war, and 
ranged in array with arms in their hands, is surely 
strange. But this is no time to reason. I am of 
opinion, that by a proper mixture of asses, bulls, 
turkeys, geese, and tragedians, a noise might be 
procored equally horrid with the war-cry. When 
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Mt ffite Iia^ tei^ «iieMn^i!!d% ftyM[tteift iHtHh^ 
rteh,iiotliin^wiU Ifetoahi fctit'to t^fiQr thbin 'fof 
^IftrSnie dahgfer, "by a *iAffe*i wiftcert Kff Iwitllc 
tocifeMitioti. "VVTieii 'fltey trare iniAnt«d this lart 
trial, l^t th^tti Ve T«!A to aVHItm, tU tti^n Wlio hrfc no 
■ Tdtogfei" to bt friglttertftd; tte meh ifrlro -cwi *-ear irt 
bnce iti^ ^m^^es ^1iie VSoiA/Bbdtte hbVrl^ 
Mi» Americans. 



SIR, 

1 HAVE reaS yoa; that is a ifaToar few aathors 
can boast rifhaTing received from me Isesides your- 
self. My intention in telling you of it is'to inform 
yon> that you hare 1x)th pleased and Angered me. 
Never 3id writer appear so delightful to me as yon 
did when you adopted £be name of the tSler. But 
What a falling-oifF was ihere when your ifirst pro- 
duction was brought to lightl A natural irresistible 
attacliment to t'hat favourable passion, idliit^y bad 
le<l me to hope for indulgence from the Tdkr, but 
t find hiim a stranger to the title. 

What roles has he proposed totally to unbrace ' 
the slackened nerve ; to shade the heavy eye of in- 
attention ; to give tlie smooth feature of the- un- 
contracted muscle ; or procure insensibility to the 
whole animal composition ? 

These were some of the placid blessings \ pro- 
mised myself tlie enjoyment of, when I committed 
D 
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violence upon myself by miutenngf up all my 
strength to set about reading you ; but I am disap- 
pointed in them all, and the stroke of eleven in the 
morning is still, as terrible to me as before, and I iind 
putting ou.my clothes still as painful and laborious. 
Oh that our climate would permit that original na- 
kedness which the thrice happy Indians to this day 
enjoy ! How many unsolicitous hours should I 
bask away, warmed in bed by the sun's glorious 
beams, could I, like them, tnmble from thence in a 
moment, when necessity obliges me to endure the 
torment of getting upon my legs. 

But wherefore do I talk to you upon subjects of 
this delicate nature ? you who seem ignorant of 
the inexpressible charms of the elbow-chair, atten- 
ded with a soft stool for the elevation of the feet ! 
Thas, vacant of thought, do I indulge the live- 
long day. 

You may define happiness as you please } I em- 
brace that opinion which makes it consist in the ab- 
sence of pain. To reflect is pain ; to stir is pain ; 
therefore I never reflect or stir but when I cannot 
help it. Perhaps you will call my scheme of life 
indolence, and therefore think the Idler excused 
from taking any notice of me : but I have always 
looked upon indolence and idleness as the same ; 
and so desire you will now and then, while you pro- 
fess yourself of our fraternity, take some notice of 
me, and others in my situation, who think they have 
a right to your assistance; or relinquish the name. 

You may publish, bum, or destroy this, just as 
you are in the humour; it is ten to one but I forget . 
that I wrote it, before it reaches you. I believe 
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yon may find a motto for it in Horace, but I can- 
not reach him without getting out of my chair ; 

that is a sufficient reason fof my not affixing' any. 

And being obliged to sit upright to ring the bell 
for my servant to convey this to the penny-post, if 
I slip the opportunity of his being now in the room, 
makes me break off abruptly. 



This correspondent, whoever be be, is not to be 
dismissed without some tokens of r^ard. There 
is no mark more certain of a genuine Idler, than 
uneasiness without molestation, and complaint. 
without a grievance. 

Yet my gratitude to the contributor of half a pa- 
per shall not wholy overpower my sincerity. I 
must inform you, that with all his pretentions, he 
that calls for directions to be idle, is yet but in the 
rud.iments of idleness, and has attained neither the 
practice nor theory of wasting life. The true na- 
ture of idleness he will know in time, by continu- 
ing to be idle. Virgil tells us of an impetuous and 
rapid being, that acquires strength by motion. 
The Idler acquires weight by lying still. 

The vis inertia, the quality of resisting all exter- 
nal impulse, is hourly increasing ; the restless and 
troublesome iaculties of attention and distinction, 
reflection on the past, and solicitude for the future, 
by a long indulgence of idleness, will, like tapers 
in onelastic air, be gradually extinguished; and 
the officious lover, the vigilant soldier, the busy 
trader, by a judicious composure of the mind, sink 
into a state approaching to that of brute matter; in 
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-which %e Bhttll r^tftin ^e^^nscittusiielBof 4Ar OWU 
existence, only by«ii'obtiwe4itu|;o«r %nd <i^«t9y 
dis(x>Dteat. 

This » the lowest'tta^ fe vfaH^4he4im>itrtt«s 
of idleneM can descend ; tbese regtOas «f mide- 
lighted qoiet can be enteKd by 'fe%. 'Of theite 
that are prepared to sink down intd ^bek •f&t<d«^ 
some are roused into action by avarice and ambi- 
tion, some are awakened by the voice of fame, some 
allwred by the smfle of beailty, andtDBTiy withheld 
by the impoTtnnHies of WEtat. Of vU the enemies 
of idleness, wairt is modt Ybrmidttble. Famb it 
-soon foond to be a'sonnd, and loveti dream; 'avarice 
and ambition may be justly suspect^ef privy Den- 
federacies with idleness ; ftir when "diey hav^e for 
» while protected their votarin, they often deli- 
ver them upto end their fives under her domiijittti. 
Want "always struggles ^^irt-idleiten, btft Wsurt 
herself is often overcome ; «nd «very hour eAhiWS 
the careful observer those who bad rattier live in 
ease than in plenty. 

So wide is the region of l^Rehess, and so povHit*- 
f uVher influence. But riiedoeauot hmnediately ctffi- 
fer all her gifts. My coirespondettt, wTib seems, 
with sA\ his errors, worthy of adviiee, muirt be told 
that he is calling too hastily >for the last effnion of 
total insensibility. Whatever we may hsre 'been 
taught by anskitfbl Jiifert to -bdieve, iffboitr is -ne- 
cessary in bis initiation to idleness. He that never 
labours may know the paitistof idleness, but ntrt the 
pleasure. The comfort is, that if he devotes him- 
self to insensibility, he will daily lengthen the inter- 
Tals of idleness, and ehortoi those of labour, till at 
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laiAibw'Mnlll lie down tiih rest,, and no longev <&turb 
the wMld «• bimsdf by but^ cv aompetiti(». 

Thus ]| hwpft eadfiftvoored to give him that i».> 
finaa^ROBi which, perbtfiB^. after all, he did mitr 
Wank.;. fMa.taniei/dJsri-often calls for that which' he' 
kMBWAis new ta b«^had, and.asks queatioos which 
badoM nob dbnre' erer to be atnwenedi. 



Km lOL aAirUADAY, JUN& 19, 1768. 

ObsoVXITT, oe coafideace of opinimn toe gireat 
foc: the; eiridMtae from w4uch<' opinion is tlcrived; 
we-fifid tobe.a^g^nenl wcaluiiess imptitod. by every 
sect and party to- all others,, and indeed b^r every, 
maatoierery othcMBas. 

Of -all kftodst of' ciedttlitj, the most obetinate atid 
wtrndenfuListhat oC political aealota; of men, who 
bung, muDbtred) they^ know not how or why, in. 
anyof.tfaft partis thatiditdd* astate, resign the use 
o£ theirs owdl e^m- and ears, and reRolve to believe 
uo^n^.tbat dses noti iavourtiiOBe whom they pro- 
fess to follow. 

lliB- big«t <i( pinioeCfphy. is- acdneed hy authorities 
which h&'baS'aot always oppoitunities toi examine^ 
isi^ttanglbd iai^Titems by whidi troth uidfals^Mod 
artfvineKteicaldy' omifiiBXted, of undertakes to talk 
oitsabj«et»«wibioh; natuoerdid- Dot fomkhim able to- 
comfw^iead. 

TbeicaMesiwi^ who denies that his horse feels the 
spur, or that the hare is afraid whan, the hounds ap- 
pBoaabdasE^;' the dimide of Malbramhef who >Qiain- 
d3 
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tains that the man was not hurt by the bullet, which, 
according to vulgar apprehension, swept away his 
legs ; the follower of Ber&ele^i who while he sits 
writing at his table, declares that he has neither 
table, paper, nor fingers ; have all the honour at . 
least of being deceived by fallacies not easily de-" 
tected, and may plead that they did not forsake 
truth, but for appearances which they were not able 
to distinguish from it. 

But the man who engages in a party has seldom 
to do with any thing remote or abstruse. The pre- 
sent state of things is before his eyes ; and, if he 
cannot be satisfied without retrospection, yet he sel- 
dom extends his views beyond the historical events 
of the last century. All the knowledge that he can 
want is within his attainment, and' most of the ar-~ 
guments which he can hear, are within hi$ capacity. 

Yet so it is that an Idler meets every hour of 
his life with men who have different opinions upon 
every thing past, present, and fiiture j who deny the 
moat notorious . facts, contradict the most o^ent 
truths, and persist in asserting to-day what they as- 
serted y^terday, in defiance of evidence, and con- 
tempt of confutation. 

Two of my companions, who are grown old in 
idleness, are Tom Tempest and Jack Sneaker. Both 
of them consider themsdves as neglected by their 
parties, and therefore . entitled to credit ij for why 
should they iavour in gratitude ? Theyare both men 
of integrity, where ho factious interest is to bc'pro- 
moted ; and both Iovcts of truth, when they are not 
heated with political debate. ' 

Tom Tempest is a steady friend to the house cKf 
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Shmrt. He can recount the prodigies that hare ap- 
peared in the sky, and the calamities that have 
afflicted the nation every year from the Revolution; 
and is of opinion, that, if the exiled family had con- 
tinued to reign, there would have neither been worms 
in our ships nor caterpillars in our trees. He won- 
ders that the nation was Hot awtikened by the hard 
frost to a revocation of the true king, and is hourly 
afraid that the whole island will be lost in the sea. 
He believes that king WSUam burned Whitehall that 
he might steal the furniture ; and that Tillotson died 
an Atheist. Of queen Anne he speaks with more ten- 
derness, owns that she meant well, and cao tell by 
whom and why she was poisoned. In the succeeding 
reigns all has been corruption, malice, and design. 
He believes that nothing ill has ever happened 
for these forty years by chance or error; he holds 
that the battle of DHtingen was won by mistake, and 
that of Fontenoy lost by contract ; that the Victory was 
snnk by a private order ; that Comhill was fired by 
emissaries from the cooncil ; and the arch of Wesl- 
minster-hridge was so contrived as to sink on purpose 
that the nation might be put to charge. He con- 
siders the new road to Islington as an encroachment 
on liberty, and often asserts that broad wheels -v/xW be 
the rain of England. 

Tom is. generally vehement and noisy, but never- 
theless has some secrets which he always communi- 
cate in a whisper. Many and many a time has Tom ' 
told me, in a comer, that our miseries were almost 
at an end> and that we should, see, in a month, an- 
other monarch on the throne ; the time elapses with- 
out a revolution ; Tom meets me again with new 
D4 
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iftt^lligewej, % wh,9te,sdteips isjww «,ttW» aci4..\M 
^l se^ Sfreat, eye,Bt^ i&, another iw^itb. 

estabUsbfOflftt; Ixe, hflfl.kwwn%WP *'hp sawth^ b^ 
into which Ij^e Fretei»4e;\TM c9ji,T^e4 i4a.waT*Hns> 
pan . He oftei^ xe^o}fx:^ t|iat tlie, lUktipo, -wa^ not et^r- 
^aTqd by tJid-^wA., He>eUexe|.thftt.lwBgW7ffww, 
DQv^r l<»t a battl^ aqd, thati if. b^ h^A Uy^ on^ }^€Vi 
long;er he wtrol<J h»v^ Qo^quejefif Jfrifn^^ Hf l^pl^A, 

Tlt'eres9n(iaff«od.«veii,intJi^r4gn of.q^*qiv.J^«tft,.bflft 
the jpeace of Utreoht broug;ht ft l*lafit.fljpp H^.ti*J;io()^ 
an^ .ha^ bee« the cpHge. ojt. 9\\ tljg «jii ttetf we.hWfft. 
suff^ed to the p.resent hoi^; . Q^&. beli#ye«.th^l:.tbf^ 
schema, of the Sm^ Seek wa9.well,int£ixcl^,hutthK$i 
it mis«OTi?d by the isifluejpiCR of .BiOBW,.. Ii(^ cq^ 
siders a. stt^djijig arniy fts the hwi.wa)4..Qf Uherty^ 
thinks i^jS^ui:^. frfii».(S9i3rui^tisI>-byiseflt«WHftlipW^ 
liajpent^j r^lat^ h«w w^ af^„ewiph*4,a»!4vSt](e<tgthrt* 
en^cl by, the.elestftr^l, doininipia^^ a^d dficlar^ tj(^ 
the public debt isi a blessio^ tQ. th9.,i^tJjW* 

Yelt amidst all this Ei:Pspei:ity,^p90JC,4iii»*.H(h8ttdiS,. 
disturbwJ by th^ drea4 oC, Po^r^, , He,>¥0BdQSftth3Ai 
some stric.te^, laws are naJ itjsid^agfa4B?t,I*^^^,aaii. 
is SQ^netiflieji, ajfraidithqti they ar^,b«sy withJPrejiciu 
^Id among the bishops and judare&i 

He ca^j^t believe. thj^t the,Nonji*r.ors aje,8Q.c^»et - 
for nothing, they mi^, certaiiUx be. formit^ SQKi^ . 
plot, for the ^tablishment of I^pery ; hie. do^ t\9%.. 
think the present oaths sufficiently bipding, ap^. 
wishes that some bettei; seci^ty, csiu\^ be. f9.iiAd„foc, 
the successic^ of Ifasf^over. ]^e^,i^ z^ajopg^ fof . th^ 
uaturaUzation of fore}fi^, Pr(^est^'t4,. 41)4 ^•'- 
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j^yUjgpa, l?fi<»jis^ lie. thought a, Jerv yroxld. never. 
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1^ 19 fiQmv99Dls obwcvad^ that when, two EvgU^t^ 
)IWVi««eA>,tW &<»^tftljt i» of the WQfttber,} the; 
uce:in.bfi9ta.to.t^Ve»(^o(h«r» wbat.eacb. ipuat.alr. 
rw^^kiMW, th»Ai^i4JwtorqiiJld»brigHprGLi«4r«' 

l^^BTft, ane,, aMU>Ptf(th« oUHierauA lovers (rf suU^ 
t^i^ 4A4..p»F4ActM^ sftme whfl d^rkwe ^M civil 
institntifHH (tf eF«ry, o^uiilir^ from it) climat% 
Tvjbn io^iate. ^^edtnn andi sl^vei^- to. thft t«mp^ 
rattfrg.:«f itbf 9^it«, e»n -fijb jtbet^oQridiws^of -viw wd. 
vuftvfv wd tell ^ wlMt. d«^r)7e0 of Wtitjjde w«.ai» 
t9,e;K:pef^cofirti^e.aT tipw^y^JkA0wle(%e,.oriig^pr 

Ijrogv- the«ie.dretfas,4^ idj^i spw^uMUon^ a- slight- 
Ba|T«y (tf life,, »wL a I Uttl^ kvo^ledf e. oft hiiNtorgi, isf 
soJSnijq|iit4AVak«Q. a«y: inquioa',. wboft»i ambitiAD 
of diflit^etion h/a. n^tt ov«cpowarQ(l; hi«>, lov«.' of 
tn^i Fatiw of gpTOivpieBt iu-e;sel^roi.tbe re- 
svU off t^ufib, (ktibwfttiQ&j tiiey are fjaiQed by 
cbaojc^. i% pepulsar aaMiobJiest,, on is (tonquei:«d 
couAtcifli liy«de(^p«t)tii.autb9fit)(j L»wt ant oUteo 
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and sometimes by a sing^le voice, ■ Nations have 
chang;ed their characters ; slavery is now no where 
more patiently endured, than in countries once in- 
habited by the zealots of liberty. 

But national customs can arise only from gene- 
ral agreement ; they are not imposed, but chosen, 
and are continued only by the continuance of their 
cause. An Engliskmarts notice of the weather, is 
the natural consequence of changeable skies and 
uncertain seasons. In many parts of the world, 
wet weather and dry are regularly expected at 
certain periods; but in our island' feveryman goes 
to sleep, unable to guess whether he shall behold 
in the morning a bright dr cloudy atmosphere, ■ 
whether his rest shall be lulled by a -shower, or 
broken by a tempest. We therefore rejoice mu- 
tually at good weather, as at an escape from some- 
thing that we fear-ed ; and mutually complain of 
bad, as of the loss of something that we hop6d. 

Such is the reason of our practice ; "and who 
shall treat it with contempt?- Surely not the at- 
tendant on a court, whos6 business is to watch the 
looks of a being we%k and foolish as himself, and ' 
whose vanity is to recount the names of men, who 
might drop into nothing, and 'leave no vacuity; 
nor the proprietor of funds, who stops his acquain- 
tance in the street to tell him of the loss of half-a- 
crown; nor the inquirer after news, who fills his 
head with foreign events, and 'talks of skirmishes " 
and sieges, of which no consequence will ever 
reach his hearers or himself.- The weather is a' 
nobler and more interesting, subject'; it. is tbepre--' 
sent state of', the skies and of the earth, on which 
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plenty and ^mine are saspended, on Tvhich miUioni 
depend for the necessaries of life. 

The weather is frequently mentioned for another 
reason, less honourable, to my dear countrymen. 
Our dispositions too frequently change tvith the 
colour of the sky; and when- we find ourseWes' 
cheerful and good>natured, we naturally pay our 
acknowledgments to the powers of sunshine; or, 
if we sink into dulneis and peevishness, look ro nd- 
the horizon for an excuse, and charge our discon- 
tent upon an easterly .wind or a.cloudy day. - 

Surety nothing is more reproachful to a being 
endowed with reason, than to resign its powers to 
the influence of the air, and live in dependence on 
the weather and the .wind, for the only blessings' 
which nature has put intor our. power, tranquillity 
and benevolence. To look up to the sky for the 
nutriment of our bodies, is the condition of nature ; 
to call upon the sun. for peace and gaiety, to de-. 
precate the clouos lest sorrow should overwhelm 
us, is the cowardice of idleness, and the idolatry 
of folly. 

Yet even in this t^e of inquiry and knowledge, 
when superstition is driven away, and omens and 
prodigies have; lost their terrors, we find this folly 
countenanced by frequent examples. Those that 
laugh at the portentous glare of a comet, and hear, 
a crow with equal tranquillity from the right <»■■ 
left, will yet talk of times and situations proper 
for intellectual performances, will imagine the 
fancy exalted by vernal breezes, and the reason 
invigorated by a bright calm. 

If men who have given up themselves to fanci- 
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£i}J, (a<edulHy would, qoafiue; t^«ii^ ooAMits mtliwir 
own minds, they nught Es^uliktej their. Ursa lKj^tii» 
l}arowfit«r, vithiBcovvcnteiu^ only to dieiiiaetTes ; 
Iwt, t» fiU the: world with ttceoaatet oi. intalliMtft 
s)i}^ect to ebb and. flntw, o£' oee g«oiu9 tbat awak^ 
QiMd in the:8(iring, atuit another that npensd iB<tiM 
avtuinot of one. mind expRodiod, in the somim; and 
<ti aQQth^r. GjQncenitratecl ia the- wiiAWt. isj no< learn 
dftngefoiM- thaa to te^- drili^nr of bi^tuam audi 
goblins. Fear will 6ai. cMtery houBeihanatscI;' aaA 
idleness will, wait fwaver for tb«> mtHBcnfe of illto* 
DBioataoH. 

This distinotion of seuoBs.ia: procUiced (mly^byr 
imagmatioD-t^natiag ouiuxoryi To^temperana* 
every', day is bright,- and every hooriS' peopitiouft 
toidalifi^ncei He tlat: shall rcsdutely Ascite- Ina 
facnltaes, or exert his. virtues^ will soobi ntekebtmu- 
stelf superior to the'seasons, .and may setatdefiaoce' 
the'Dtoming mist, andftha evening damp, t^ebfasts 
of the-east^ and' the <dfiods-oi>tb&' south. 

It was the> boast of the Sktit- philosophy; tw 
make man unshaken by calamity, and unetated' by* 
sfiQcem, iDconniptible by pleasure, and>inmliaera- 
ble'by pain; these are heights of- wkdwi wfaiehr 
moaci erer attained, and toi which fewcaaaspne^- 
but- there are lower de^ees oficmrtaDey neeenavy 
tft- ooaimon virtue; and. evei^ man^ however hai 
maydistnitt himself ' in the exlraaes' of- goedijovi 
eiril ; might at leastcatruggle agasoat the hfraany! 
of-'theclioiatey and Tefuae to enslave hwvirtue or 
hia-reason to the most ivriabia of all variations^ tiw> 
changes of the weatheri 
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ISiAT every man is importaDt ia his own eyes, is 
a position bf wUch we all either volontarily or un- 
warily at least once an hour confess the truth ; and 
it win tinavoidably follow, that every man believes 
himself important to the public. 

The right which this importance gives us to ge- 
neral notice and visible distinction, is one of those 
dilatable privileges wliich we have not always 
courage to assert ; and which we therefore suffer 
to lie dormant tilt some elation of mind, or vicissi- 
tude of fortune, incites us to declare our preten- 
sionfi and enforce oQr demands. Aud hopeless as 
the claim of vulgar characters may seem to the 
supercilions and severe, there are few who do not 
at one time or other endeavour to step forward be- 
yond their rank, who do not make some struggles 
Tolr fame, and shew that they think all other eon- 
veni^ces and delights imperfectly ei^oyed with- 
out a name. 

To get a name, can happen but to few. A 
name, even in the most commercial nation, is one 
<^ ihe few things which cannot be bought. It is 
the free gift of mankind, which must be deserved 
before it will be granted, and is at last unwillingly 
bestowed. But this unwillingness only increases 
desire'in him who believes his merit sufficient to 
overcome it. 

There is a particular period of life, in which this 
fondness for a name seems principally to predomi- 
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nate in both sexes. Scarce any couple comes toge- 
ther but the nuptials are declared in the newspapers 
with enwmiums on each party. Many an eye, 
ranging over the page with eager curiosity in quest 
of statesmen and heroes, is stopped by a marriage 
celebrated between Mr. Buckram, an eminent sales- 
man in Threadneedk Street, and Miss Dolly Juniper, 
the only daughter of an eminent distiller, of the 
parish of St. Giles's in the Fields, a young lady 
adorned with every accomplishment that can give 
happiness to the 'married state. Or we are told, 
amidst our impatience for the event of a battle, that 
on a certain day Mr. Winker, a tide-waiter at Yar~ 
mouth, was married to Mrs. Cackle, a widow lady 
of great accomplishments, and that zs soon as the 
ceremony was performed they set out in a post- 
chaise for' Yarmouth. 

Many are the inquiries which such intelligence 
most undoubtedly raise, but nothing in the world 
is lasting. When the reader has contemplated with 
envy, or with gladness, the felicity of Mr. Buckram 
and Mr. Winker, and ransacked his memory for the 
names of Juniper and Cackle, his attention is di« 
verted to other thoughts, by finding that Mtrza 
will not cover this season; or that a spaniel has 
been \ost or stolen, that answers to the name of 



Whence it arises that on tlie day of marriage all 
agree to call thus openly for honours, I am not able 
to discover. Some, perhaps, think it kind, by a 
public declaration, to put an end to the hopes of 
rivalry and the fears of jealousy, to let parents know 
tiiat they may set their daughters at liberty, whom 
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ihej hare locked np for fear of the bridegfroom, or 
to dismiss to their counters and their offices the 
amorous youths that had been used to hover round 
the dwelling of the Inide. 

These connubial praises may have another cause. 
It may be the intention of the husband and wife to 
dignify thranseWes in the eyes of each other, and, 
according to their different tempers or expectations, 
to win affection, or enforce respect. 

it was said of the^iamily of Lucat, that it was no- 
b/e, for aU the brothers were valiant, and all the sis- 
ters were virtuoiu. What would a stranger say of 
the English nation^ in^which on the day of marriage 
all the men are eminent, jand all the women beaU' 
tiful, accomplished, and rich? 

How long the wife will be persuaded of the emi- 
nence of her husband, or the husband continue to 
believe that his wife has^the'^qualities required to 
make marriage happy, may reasonably be question- 
ed. I am afraid that much time seldom passes be- 
fore each is convinced that praises are fallacious, 
and particularly those praises which we confer^upon 
ourselves. 

I should therefore tliink, that this custom might 
be omitted without any loss to the community; and 
that the sons and daughters of lanes and allies might 
go hereafter to the next church, with no witnesses 
of their worth or happiness but their parents and 
their friends; but if they cannot be happy on their 
bridal day without some gratification of their vanity, 
I hope they will be willing to encourage a friend 
of mine who proposes to devote his powers to their 
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Mr. SkHk, a man Wh(»e miiieMe iVhs '«hc« ^l- 
Ittwed by this ^^mtneht, ahfl '^htfsfe acdbmplis'H&teiils 
•Were confc^s^ "by the iuSsmpfishS, ifi thfe kttEt 
part of a long life supported ^mself by iOi'tincdiii- 
Irion exjjietlient. He haS a btandmg ilegy "dud 
fcpithalaWiium, o-f 'tehich only "the "first and hist We're 
'lea** ttirifed ocCasionatly, atid the ititfertoecliSfe 
■pag^ wefe, by general 'tennis left applicable alike 
to every character. When Hny rtiarViage became 
1:no*n, Settle ran Xo the bHdegTbdiri frith Tiis Spi- 
thalamium; and "When 'he ligard bf atiy d^^h, Wd 
1*> thfe heir with "his "elegy, 

Who can fliirik 'hiiriself disgi'a^ed by attade flfift 
*is practised so long t^y xhe riVal of Thy^n, "by 
the poet whose Empress o^ iftWcco'waJsplayied lie- 
Tore princes 1)y ladies of the court ? 

My Iriend purposes to open an office in ftie FleSt 
for 'matrimonial panegyrics, and will accommodate 
all "with praise who think "theil- own "Jxiwers ot ex- 
pi-iession inadequate to thieir merit, tie will setl 
any man or woman l^e virtue or qualilficatioh which 
is most fashionable or most denred; bnt ^esirfeslirii 
customere to remember, that he sets beauty at ihe 
liighest price, and riches at the next, and, it^he be 
well paid, throws in virtue fw "nothing. 
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~No. 13. SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1758. 



To the IDLER. 

Dear Mb. Idles. 
Xrough few men of prudence are much inclined 
fo interpose in disputes between man and wife, who 
cfHumonly make peace at the expence of the arbi- 
trator ; yet I will venture to lay before you a con- 
troversy, by which the quiet of my house hai been 
long disturbed, and which, unless you can decide 
it, is likely to produce lasting evils, and embitter 
those hours which nature seems to have appropri- 
ated to tenderness and repose. 

I married a wife with no great fortune, but of a 
femily remarkable for domestic prudence, and ele- 
gant frugality. I lived with her at ease, if not 
with happiness, and seldom had any reason of com- 
plaint. . The house was always clean, the servants 
were active and regular, dinner was on the table 
every day at the same minute, and the ladies of the 
neighbourhood were frightened when I invited their 
husbands, lest their own economy should be less 
esteemed. 

During this gentle lapse of life, my dear brought 
me three daughters. I wished for a son to con- 
tinue the family ; but my wife often tells me, that 
boys are dirty things, and are always troublesome 
in a house; and declares that she has hated the 
sight of them ever since she saw lady FmuVe's eld- 

VOL. Til. B 
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est son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all 
mire. 

I did not much attend to her opinion, bat knew 
that girls could not be made boys ; and therefore 
composed myself to bear what I could not remedy, 
and resolved to bestow that care on my daughters, 
to which only the sons are commonly thought en- 
titled. 

But my wife's notions of education differ widely 
from mine. She is an irreconcileable enemy to 
idleness, and considers every state of life as idleness, 
in which the hands are not employed, or some art 
acquired, by which she thinks money may be got 
or saved. 

In pursuance of this principle, she calls up her 
daughters at a certain hour, and appoints them a 
task of needle-work to be performed before break- 
fast. They are confined in a garret, which has its 
window in the roof, both because work is best done 
at a sky-light, and because children are apt to lose 
time by looking about them. 

They bring down their work to breakfast, and as 
they deserve are commended or reproved; they are 
then' sent up with a new task till dinner; if no 
company is expected, their mother sits with them 
the whole afternoon, to (Urect their operations, and 
to draw patterns, and is sometimes denied to her 
nearest relations when sbe is eng-aged in teaching 
them a new stitch. 

By this continual exercise of their diligence, she 
has obtained a very considerable number of labori- 
ous performances. We have twice as many, fire- 
screens as chunneys, and three floorisbed quilts for 
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every be^. Half tHe rooms are adorned with a kind 
6f sutUe pictures, which imitate tkpestry. But all 
theiT work is not set out to shew; she has boxes 
filled with knit gai-ters and braided shoes. She has 
twenty covers for side-saddles embroidered with 
silver 'flowers, smd has curtains wroug'ht with gold 
in various figures, which she resolves some time or 
other to hang up. All these she displays to her 
company whenever she is elate with merit, and 
eager for praise; and amidst the praises which her 
friends and hevi^lf bestow upon her inerit, she never 
foils to turn to riie, and ask ■ fhat all these would 
cost, if I had been to buy them. 

I sometimes venture to tell her, that many of the 
ornaments are superfluous ; that what is done with 
so much labour might ha^e been supplied by a very 
easy purchfise; that the work is not always worth 
the nuiterials ; and that I know not why the chil- 
dren should be pei*secuted with useless tasks, or 
obliged to make shoes that are never worn. She 
answers with a look of contempt, that men never 
care how money goes, and proceeds to tell of a dozen 
new chairs for which she is contriving covei-s, and 
of a couch which she intends to stand as a monu- 
ment of needle-work. 

In the meaji time, the girls grow up in total ig. 
norance of every thing past, present, and future. 
MoUy asked me the other day, whether Ireland 
was in Fratux, and was ordered by her mother to 
mend her hem. Kitty knows not, at sixteen, the 
diflerence between a Protestant and a Papist, be- 
cause she has been employed three years in filling' 
the side of a closet with a hanging that is to repre- 
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sent Cranmer in the flames. And DoUy, my eldest 
girl is now unable to read a chapter in the Bible, 
having spent all the time, which other children pass 
at school, in working the interview between Solo- 
num and the queen of Shdm. 

About a month ago, Tent and Turil(y-stitch 
seemed at a stand ; my wife knew not what new 
work to introduce; I ventured to propose that the 
girls should now learn to read and write, and men- 
tioned the necessity of a little arithmetic ; bat, un- 
happily, my wife has discovered that linen wears 
out, and has bought the girls three little wheels, 
that they may spin huccabac for the servant's table. 
I remonstrated, that with larger wheels they might 
dispatch in an hour what must now cost them a 
day ; but she told me, with irresistable authority, 
that any business \s better than idleness ; that when 
these wheels are set upon a table, with mats under 
them, they will turn without noise, and keep the 
girls upright; that great wheels are not fit for gen- 
tlewomen; and that with these, small as they are, 
she does not doubt but that the three girls, if they 
are kept close, will spin every year as much cloth 
as would cost five pounds if one were to buy it. 
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No. U. SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1758. 



When Diogenes received a visit in his tub from 
Alexander the Great, and was asked, according to 
the aocieat forms of royal courtesy, what petition 
he had to offer ; / have nothing, said he, to atk, but 
that you mouid remove to the other side, that you may 
not, by intercqftiny the sunshine, take from me what 
you cannot give me. 

Such was the demand of Diogenes from the 
^atest monarch of the earth, which those, who 
have less power than Alexander, may, with yet 
more propriety, apply to themselves. He that 
does mach good» may be allowed to do sometimes 
a little harm. But if the opportunities of benefi- 
cence be denied by fortune, innocence should at 
least be vigilantly preserved. 

It is well known, that time once past never re^ 
turns ; and that the moment which is lost, is lost 
for ever. Time therefore ought, above all other 
kinds of property, to be free from invasion ; and 
yet there is no man who does not claim the power 
of wasting that time which is the right of others. 

This usurpation in so general, that a very small 
part of the year i* sp^it by choice j scarcely any 
thing is done when it is intended, or obtained when 
it is desired. Life is continually ravaged by in- 
vaders ; one steals away an hour, and another a day ; 
X3 
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one conceals the robbery by hurrying us into busi- 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement; the de- 
predation is continued through a thousand vicissi- 
tudes of tumult and ti'anquiUity, till, having lost 
all, we can lose no more. 

This waste of the lives of men has been very . 
fi%quently charged upon the Great, whose followers 
linger from year to year in espectations, and die at 
last with petitions in their hands. Those \vho rajae 
envy will easily incur censure. I know not whe- 
tlier statesmen and patrons do not suffer niore re- 
proaches than they deserve, and may not r'a^h^y 
themselves complain, tliat they are given ,up a prey 
to pretensions without merit, and importunity 
without shame. 

The tnjth is, that the inconvenience of attend- 
ance are more lamented than felt. To the greater 
number sohcitation is its own reward.' To be seen 
in good company, to talk of familiarities with men 
of power, to be able to tell the freshest news, to gra- 
tify an inferior circle with predictions of encreasc 
or decline of favour, and to be regarded as a can- 
didate for high offices, are conipensafidns oiore 
than equivalent to the delay of favours, whic^ per- 
haps he that begs them has hardly confidence ~ld 
expect. 

A man conspicuous in a high station, who mul- 
tiplies hopes that he inay multiply dependants, may 
be considered as a beast of prey, justly" dreaded, 
but easily avoided ; his den is kiiowu, and they 
who would not be devoured, need riot approach it. 
The great datiger of the waste of time is from ca-' 
terpilla^s and moths, who are not resitted, hec«is« 
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th^; are not feared, and who work oq with un- 
be^e^ misclfiefs^ and inrigible encroachmeDts. 

t^e, whose rcuik or merit procures him the notice 
of mankiqd, must ^five uu himself, in a great mea- 
sure, to the convenience or humour of those who 
surroun^ ^lim. Everf' man, who is sick of himself, 
will fly t« him for relief; he tluit wants to speak will 
require him to bear } andhe'tEat wants to hear will 
expect him to apeak. Hour passes after hour, the 
noon succeeds to morning, and the evening to noon, 
while a thousand objects-are forced upon bis atten- 
tioQ, which he rejects as fast as they are offered, 
but which the custom of the world requires to be 
received With appearance of regard. ' 

If we will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. ' He who cannot persuade 
himself to withdraw from society, must be content 
to pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of ty- 
rants; to tbe loiterer, who makes appointments 
which he never keeps ; to the cousulter, who asks 
advice 'which he never takes ; to the boaster, who 
bfusters otdy to be praised ; to the complainer, who 
whintes only to be pitied; to the projector, whose 
happiness is to entertain bis frieuda with expec- 
tfttioiu' which all but himsdf know to be vain : 
to the economist, who tells of bargains and set 
tlements ; to the politician, who predicts the fate 
6f battles and breach of alliances ; to the usurer, 
'frtio ctfmpare^ the different funds ; and to the 
talker, who ti^ks only bectrase he loves to be talk 
ing. ' 

■ ;^o put every man in possession of bis own time, 
and' retcQe t^ day from this succession of nsurpen^ 
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is' beyond my power, and beyond my hope. Yet, 
perhaps some stop might bfe put ti> ^Ib mmierciful 
persecution, if all would seriously reflect, that who- 
ever pays a visit that is uot desired, or talks lon- 
ger than the hearer is willing to attefid, is guilty of 
Aa injury which he cauiot repair, and takes away 
that which he camiot give. 



No. 15. SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1768. 
To fAe IDLER. 

SIR, 

f HAVB the misfortune to be a man of business ; 
that, you will say, is a most grievous .one; but 
what makes it the more so to me, is, that my wife 
has nothing to do : at least she had too good an 
education, and the prospect of. too good a fortune in 
reversion when I married her, to, think of employ- 
ing herself either in my shop-affairs, or the ma- 
nagement of my family. 

Her time, you know as well as my own, must be 
filled up some way or other. For my part, I have 
enough to mind, in weighing my goods out, and 
Waiting -on my customers : but my wife, though 
she could be of as much use as a shopman to me, if 
she would put her hand to it, is now only in my 
way. She walks all the morning sauntering about 
the shop with her arms through her pocket-holes, 
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or stands gaping at the door-sill, and looking at 
every person that passes by. She is continually 
asking me a thousand irivolotis questions about 
every customer that comes in and goes out ; and all 
the while that I am entering any thing in my day- 
book, she is lolling over the counter, and staring at 
it, as if I was only scribbling or drawing figures for 
her amusement. Sometimes, indeed, she will take 
a needle : but as she always works at the door, or 
in the middle of the shop, she has so many inter- 
niptioDs, that she is longer hemming a towel, or 
darning a stocking, than I am in breaking forty 
loaves of sugar, and making it up into pounds. 

In the afternoon I am sure likewise to have her 
company, except she is called upon by some of her 
acquaintance : and then, as we let out all the 
upper part of our house, and have only a little 
room backwards for ourselves, they either keep 
such a chattering, or else are calling out every mo- 
ment to me, that I cannot mind my businiess for 
them. 

My wife, I am' sure, might do all the little mat- 
ters our &mily requires ; and I could wish that she 
would employ herself in thera ; but, instead of that, 
we have a girl to do the work, and look after a 
little boy about two years old, which I may fairly 
say is the mother's own child. The brat must be 
humoured in every thing : he is therefore suffered 
constantly to play in the shop, pull all the goods 
about, and clunber up the shelves to get at the 
plums and sugar. I dare not correct him ; be- 
cause, if I did, I ^ould have wife and maid both 
upon me at once. As to the latter, she is as lazy 
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uid sluttish as her mistress ;. ^ancl because she com- 
plains she has too much work, we c^ scarcely ^t 
her to (lo any thing at all : nay, what is worse 
^han that, I ^m afraid she is hardly honest ; and as 
she is entrusted to buy m all our provisions, the 
jade, r am sure, makes a market-penny oiit of 
every article. 

But to return to my deary.— ^The evenings are 
the only time, when it is fine" weather, that I am 
left te myself; for then she ^nerally takes the 
child out to give it milk in the park. When she 
comes home again she b so fjatigued with walking, 
that she cannot stir' from h'ei: chair : an4 it is an 
hour, after shop is shut, before I can get a bit of 
supper, while the maid is taken up in undressing 
apd putting the child iEo bed. ' ' , . . > ■ 

But you will pity me much more when I tell 
yoii the manner in which we genoKilly pass our Sun- 
days. In the morning she' is commonly too ill Vo 
dress herself to go to church ; she' therefore nev^f 
gets up iill noon ;' and what is stilt more vexatious^ 
keeps me in bed with her, when I ought to be bu- 
sily engaged in better employment, tt is well if 
she can get her things on by dhmer-time ; anci 
\vhen that is over, I am sure to be dift^ged out by 
her, either to Creorgta, or Hornsey Wood, or th^ 
White Conduit Hottsi. Yet even these near excur- 
sions are so very fatiguing to' her,' that besides 
what a costs me in tea and hot rolls, and syllabubs, 
'and cake's for the boy, I am frequently forced to 
take a hackney-coach, or drive thein out in a one- 
Sbrse chair. ' At other times, as iny wife is rathbr 
of the Attest, and a very poor' walker, besides 
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beariiur her whol^ weig^ht apon my ann, I am. 
obligM to carry the child myself. 

Thuif, '^jr, doef she constantly ' drawl out her 
time, ' without eitjiier profit or satisfaction; and, 
while t see my neighbours' wives helpings in the 
shop, and almost 'earning as ' much as their hus- 
&anas, 1 have the mortitication to find, that i^ine 
i^ nothing but a dead weight upon me. In shor^, 
I do not Know any greater misfortune caii happen 
to a plain hard-workinof tradesmen, as I am, than 
to be joi^e^ to such a .woman,' who is rather a ctog 
than an helpmate to himl' 

I am, SIH, 

Your humble servant, 

Zachart Treacia. 



No. 16. SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1758. 



r PAID a visit yesterday to my old friend Ned 
Dniggeif at his country -16dg*ings. Tfed begdn 
trade with a very snliall fortune; he took a small 
house in an obscure -stteet, and for some yfears'deatt 
only in'remhahts. Knowing ths^ l^ktgain^makek 
heavy parse, he was cdatent with ifaodet^te pt'ofit ; 
having observed or hiard the effects of civility, he 
bdwed down to the cbunter edg^e at the entrandfe 
sjid depdrttire of eVeiry customer, listened tritfaoiit 
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impatience to the objections of the ignorant, and 
refused without resentment the offers of the penu-' 
rious. His only recreation was to stand at his own 
door and look into the street. His dinner was sent 
him from a neighbouring alehouse, and he opened 
and shut the shop at a certain hour with his own 
hands. 

His reputation soon extended from one end of 
the street to. the other; and Mr. DruggeCs ex- 
emplary conduct was recommended by erery 
master to his apprentice, and by every father to his 
son. Ned was not only considered as a thriving 
trader, but as a man of elegance and politeness, for 
he was remarkably neat in his dress, and would 
wear his coat .threadbare without spotting it ; his 
hat was always brushed, his shoes glossy, his wig 
nicely curled, and his stockings without a wrinkle. 
With such qualifications it was not very difficult 
for him to gain the heart of Miss Con^t, the only 
daughter of Mr. Comfit the confectioner. 

Ned is one of those whose happiness marriage has 
encreased. His wife had the same disposition with 
himself; and his method of life was very little chang- 
ii, except that he dismissed the lodgers from the first 
floor, and took the whole house into his own hands. 

He had already, by his parsimony, accumulated a 
considerable sum, to which the fortune of his wife 
was now added. From this time he began to grasp 
at greater acquisitions, and was always ready, with 
money in his hand, to pick up the rettise of a sale, 
or to buy the stock of a trader who retired from 
business. He soon . added his parlour to his shop, 
and was obliged a few months afterwards to hire a 
warehouse. 
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He had now a shop splendidly and copioiisly ftir- 
nished with every things that time had injured, <«' 
fashion had degraded, with fragments of tissues, odd 
yards of brocade, vast bales of faded silk, and innu- 
merable boxes of antiquated ribbom. His shop wax 
soon celebrated through alt quairters of the town, 
and frequented by every form of ostentatious po- 
yerty. Every maid, whose misfortune it was to be 
taller than her lady, matched her gown at Mr. Drugr 
get's i and many.^ maiden, who had passed a winter 
with her aunt in Ijondon, dazzled the rustics, at her 
return, with cheap finery which Drygget had sup- 
plied. His shop was often visited in a morning by 
ladies who left their coaches in the next street, and 
crept through the alley in linen gowns. Drvgget 
knows the rajik of his customers by their bashM- 
ness i and, when he finds them unwilling to be seen, 
invites them up stairs, or retires with them to the 
back window. 

I rejoiced at the encreasing prosperity of my 
friend, and imbued, that aa he grew rich, he was 
growing happy. His, mind has partaken the en- 
largement of his fortune. When I stepped in for 
the first five years, I was welcomed only with a shake 
of the hand ; in the next period of his life, he bec- 
koned across th^ way for a pot of beer ; hut for six 
years past, he invites me to dinner ; and if he be- 
speaks me the day before, never fails to regale me 
with a fillet of veal. 

His riches neither made him uncivil nor negli- 
gent } he rose at the same hour, attended with the 
stone assiduity, and bowed with the same gentleness. 
But {fX snue years he has been much indined to 
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talk of ih^ {atigiies df bittiti^, an^ the confine- 
ment of a shop, and lo wish that he had bfeen so 
happy as to have renewed his uncle's lease of A ■ 
farm, that he might have lived without noise and 
hurry, in a pure air, in the artless society of hoiiest 
villagers, and the contemplaiion of the works of 
nature. 

t soon discovered the cause of my friend's philo- 
sophy. He thougiit himself grown rich enough to 
have a lodging in the country, like the mercers on 
L/adgate-kiU, and was resolved to enjoy himself in 
the decline of life. This was a revolution not to be 
made suddenly. He talked three years of the plea- 
sures of the country, but passed every night over his 
own shop. But at last he resolved to be happy, and 
hired a lodging in the country, that he may steal 
some hours in the week from business ; for, says he, 
when a inan advances in life, he laves to entertain him~ 
se^ sometimes tvUh Ms own thoughts. 

I was invited to this seat of quiet and contempla- 
tion among those whom Mr. Drvgget considers as his 
most repatable friends, and desires to make the first 
witnesses of his elevation to the highest dignities of 
a shopkeeper. I found hiin at Islington, in a room 
which overlooked the high road, amusing himself 
with looking through the window, which the clouds 
of dust would not su'fier him to open. He embraced 
me, told me I was welcMne into the country, and 
asked me, if I did not feel myself refreshed. He 
: then desired tfiat dinner might be hastened, for fresh 
'' air always sharpened his appetite, and ordered me a 
toast and a g^ass of wine after my walk. He told 
me nrat^ of the pleasure he found in retirement, 
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mA -wondered what had kept him so long out of the 
country. After dinner, company came in, and Mr. 
Dn^et again repeated the praises of the comitrj', 
recommended the pleasures of meditation, and told 
them, that he had been all tiie moraing at the win- 
dow, counting the carriages as they passed before 
him. 
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Xhb rainy weather, which has continued the 
last month, is said to have given great distur- 
bance to the inspectors of barometers. The ora- 
culous glasses have deceived their votaries; shower 
has succeeded shower, though they predicted sun^ 
shine and dry skies ; and by fatal confidence in these 
fallacious promises, many coats have lost their 
gloss, and many curls been moistened to flaccidity. 
This is one of the distresses to which mortals sub- 
ject themselves by the pride of speculation. I bad 
no part in this learned disappointment, who am con- 
tent to credit my senses, and to believe that rain 
will fall when the air blackens, and that the weather 
will be dry when the sun is bright. My caution 
indeed does not always preserve me from a shower. 
To be wet, may h^peu to the genuine Idier; but 
to be wet in opposition to theory, can befal only the 
Idler that pretends to be busy. Of those that spin 
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out life in trifles and die without a memorial, man; 

flatter themselves with high opinions of their own 
importance, and ima^ne that they are every day 
adding some improvement to human life. To be 
idle and to be poor, have always been reproaches, 
and therefore every man endeavours, with his ut- 
most care, to hide his poverty from others, and bis 
idleness from himself. 

Among those whom I nerer could persuade to 
rank them selves- with Idlers, ttiad who speak with 
indignation of my morniog sleeps and nocturnal 
rambles ; one passes the day in catching spiders, 
that he may count their eyes with a microscope ; 
another erects his head, and exhibits the dust of a 
marigold separated from the flower with a dexterity 
worthy of LeuwenJioeck himself. Some turn the 
wheel of electricity ; some suspend rings to a load- 
stone, and find that what they did yesterday they 
can do again to-day. Some register the changes- 
of the wind, and die fully convinced that the wind 
is changeable. 

There are men yet more profound, who have 
heard that two colourless liquors may produce a 
colour by union, and that two cold bodies will grow 
hot if they are mingled; they mingle them, and 
produce the e£fect expected, sayit is sti'ange, and 
mingle them again. 

The JdJm-s that sport only with inanimate nature 
may claim some indulgence} ifthey are useless, they 
are still innocent: but there are others, whom I 
know not how to mention without more emotion 
than my love of quiet willingly admits. Among 
the inferior professors of medical knowledge, is a 
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race of wretches, whose lives are only Taried by 
varieties of cruelty; whose favourite amusement is 
to nail dogs to tables and open them alive ; to try 
bow long life may be continued in various degrees 
of mutilatifm, or with the excision or laceration of 
the vital parts; to examine whether burning irons 
are felt more acutdy by the bone or tendon ; and 
whether the more lasting t^onies are produced by 
poison forced into the mouth, or injected into the 
veins. 

It is not without- reluctance that I offend the senr 
sibility of the tender mind with images like these. 
If snch cruelties were not practised, it were to b« 
desired that they should not be conceived; but, 
since they are published every day with osten- 
tation, let me be allowed once to mention them, 
since I mention them with abhorrence. 

Mead has invidiously remarked of Woochvard, that 
he gathered shells and stones, and would pass for a 
philosopher. With pretensions much less reason- 
able, the anatomical novice tears out the living 
bowels of an animal, and styles himself physician, 
prepares himself' by familiar cruelty for that pro- 
fession which he is to exercise upon the tender and 
the Ikdifiless, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, 
and by which he has opportunities to extend hiji 
arts of torture, and continue those experiments 
upoa infancy and age, which he has hitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. 

What is alleged in defence of these hateful pracr 
tices, every one knows ; but the truth is, that by 
knives, fire, and poison, Itpowledge is not always 
sought, and is. very seldom attained. The exp§ri- 
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Dneats that hare been tried, are tried again ; he that 
tmroed an animal with irons yesterday, will be 
willing to amuse himself with burning another 
to-morrow. I know not, that by living dissections 
any discovery has been made by which a single ma- 
lady is more easily cured. And if the knowledge 
of physiolt^ has been somewhat encreased, he 
surely bnys knowledge dear, who, lewms the use of 
the lacteats at the expence of his humanity. It i» 
time that universal resentment should arise against 
these horrid operations, which tend to harden the 
heart, extinguish those sensations which give man 
confidence in man, and make the physician more 
dreadiiil than the gout or stone. 
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To the IDLER. 
SIR, 

It commonly haj^iens to him who endeavours to 
oWin distinction by ridicule, or censure, that he 
teaches others to practise his own arts against him- 
self; and that^ after a ^ort enjoyment of the ap- 
plause paid to his sagacity, or of the mirth excited 
by his wit, he is doomed to suffer the same severities 
of scrutiny, to hear inquiry detecting his faults, and 
exaggeration sporting witii his failings. 

The natural discxmtent of inferiority will seldon 
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-Ml to operate in soAie degree of .malice a|^nst him 
Vrho profesfieS'to superintend, the omduct of others, 
~e^)eciallj if be seats himself uncalled in the chair 
of judictitiue, and eKercises authority hy his own 
conuAisdon. 

' You cannot, therefore, wonder that your obserra- 
tions on human folly, if they produce laughter at 
one time, awakgn. criMcism at another; and that 
among' the numbers whom yoa hare taught to scoff 
at the retirement of Drv^^, there is one who 
t^ers his apology. 

' The mistake of your old Mend is by no means 
peculiar. The public pleasures of far the greater 
-part of mankind are counterfeit. Very few carry 
their philosophy to places of diversion, or are very 
careful to analyse their enjoyments. The general 
eimdition of life is so full of misery, that we are 
glad to catch delight without enquiring whence it 
o^mes, or by what power it is bestowed. 

The mind is seldom quickened to very vigorous 
operations but by pain, or the dread of pain. We 
do not disturb ourselves with the detection of fal- 
lacies which do us no harm, nor' willingly decline a 
pleasing effect to investigate its cause. He that is 
happy, by whatever means, desires nothing hut t^ 
ronftinoajice of happiness, and is no more solicitous 
to distribute his sensations into their proper species, 
than the common gazer on the beauties of the 
spring to s^)arate light into its original rays. 
,- Pleasure is therefore seldom such as, it appears tp 
oUiers, . nor , often Back as we represent it to our^ 
selves. Of the ladies that sparkle at a inusical jier- 
Ibrmance, a very small nunber^li^ auyq^ick^ensi- 
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- bility of harmoniouB sounds. But every one that 
^roes has her 'pleasure. She has the pleasure of 
wearing fine clothes, and of shewing them, of out> 
flhining those whom she suspects to envy her ; she 
has the pleasure of a[^>eariag among other ladies in 
a place whither the race of meaner mortals seldom 
intrudes, and of reflecting that, in the conversations 
of the next morning, her name will be mentioned 
among those that sat in the first row; she has the 
pleasure of returning courtesies, or refusing to return 
them, of receiving compliments with civility, or re-;- 
jecting them with disdain. She ha& the pleasure of 
meeting some of her acquaintance, of guessing why 
the rest are absent, and of telling them that she saw 
the opera, on pretence of inquiring why they would 
miss it. ' She has the pleasure of being supposed to 
be pleased wiUi a refined amusement, and of h<^ngf 
to be numbered aintmg the votresses of harmony. 
She has the pleasure of escaping for two hours the 
superiority of a sister, or the controul of a husband; 
and from all these pleasures she concludes, that hea- 
venly music is the balm of life. 

All assemblies of gaiety are brought together hy 
motives of the same kind. The theatre is not filled 
with those that know or regard the skill of the actor^ 
nor the ball-room by those who dance, or attend to 
the dancers. To all places of general resort, where 
the standard of pleasure is erected, we run with equal 
eagerness, or appearance of eagerness, for very dif- 
ferent reasons.' One goes that he may say he has 
been there, another because he never misses. This 
man goes to ti*y what he can 'iind, and that to disco- 
ver what others find. Whatever diversion is costly 
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will be frequented by those who desire to be thought 
rich; and whatever has, by any accident, become 
fashionable, easily continues its reputation, because 
erery one is ac^iamed of not partaking it; 

To every place of entertainmept we go with ex- 
pectation and desire of being pleased ; we meet 
others who are brought by the same motives ; no 
one will be the first to own the disappointment; one 
&ce reflects the smile of another, till each believes 
the rest ddighted, and endeavours to catch and 
transmit the circulating rapture. In time all ar« 
deceived by the cheat to which all contribute. The 
fiction of happiness is propagated by every tongue, 
and confirmed by every look, tilt at last all profess 
the joy which they do not feel, consent to yield to 
the general delusion; and when the voluntary dream 
is at an end, lament that bliss is of so short a dura- 
tion. 

If Dntgget pretended to pleasures of which he bad 
no perception, or tx^sted of one amusement where 
he was indulging another, what did he which is not 
done by all those who read his story ? of whom some 
pretend delight in convarsation, only because they 
dare not be alone ; some praise the quiet of solitude, 
because they are envious of sense, and impatient of 
folly ; and some gratify their pride, by writing cha- 
racters which expose the vanity of life. 
I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant. 
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Some of thpse ancient sages that hiive exercised 
their abilities in the inquiry after the st^eme 
good, have been of opinion, that the highest degree of " 
earthly happiness is quiet; a calm repose both of ' 
mind and body undisturbed by the sight of folly or'' 
the noise of business, the tumults of public coin-' 
motion, .or the agitations of private interest ; ' a state"* 
In which the mind ha^ no other employment, but to 
observe and regulate her own motions, to trace 
thought from thought, Combine one image with' 
another, raise systems of science, and form theories 
of virtue.. 

To the scheme of these solitary speculatists, it has^ 
beep juf tly objected, that if they are happy, they are 
happy only by being useless. That mankind is one " 
vast I'lepublic, where every individual receives many 
benefits from the labours of Others, which, by labour- 
ing in his turn for others, he is obliged to repay i 
and that where the united efforts of all are not able 
to exempt all from misery, none have a right ^6 
withdraw from their task of vigilance, or to be ih- 
dulged in idle wisdom or solitary pleasures. 

It is common for controvertists, in the heat of dis- 
putation, to add one position to another till they 
reach the extremities of knowledge, where truth and 
falsehood lose their distinction. Their admirers fol- 
low them to the brink of absurdity, and then start 
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bock from each side towards the middle pbini. So 
it has happened in this great disquisition. Many 
perceive alike the force of the contrary arguments^ 
find quiet shameful, and business dangerous, and 
dierefore pras their lives between them, in bustle 
without business, and negligence without quieti 

Among the principal names of this moderate set 
is that great philosopher Jack Whirler, whose busii 
hess keeps him in perpetual motion, and whose ino- 
tion always eliides his business) who is always to do 
what he never does, who cannot stand still because 
he is wanted in another place, and who is wanted in 
may places because he stays in none. 

Jack has more businesss than he can conveniently 
tnmsact in one house ; he has therefore one habita- 
ti<Mi near Bow- Church, and another ab9ut a mile dis- 
tant. By this ingenious distribution of himself bfrf 
tween two hoosesy Jack has contrived to be foond at 
neither. Jack's trade is extensive, and he has many 
detders; his conversation is sprightly, and he has mai 
tiy ccanpanions; his disposition is kind, afid he haA 
many friends. Jatk neither forbears pleasure for 
business, nor omits business for pleasure, but is 
equally invisible to his friends and his customers ; to 
him that comes with an invitation to a cluby and t» 
him that waits to settle an account. 

When you call at his bouse, bis clerk tells you, that 
Sir. WUHei was just stept out, but will be at hwne 
exactly at two j you waitat a coffee-housetilltwo,aiid 
thbn find that he has been at home* and is gone out 
again, but left word that he should be at the Half- 
tnom tavern at seven, where he hopes to meet yon. At 
seven you go to the tavern. At eight in comes Mr. 
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Whirkr to ■tell you, that be is glad to see you, and 
only begs leave to mil for a few minutes toa gen-' 
tieman that lives near the ExcJiange,- from wbonx 
be will return before sapper caii be ready. Away 
be runs to the Exchange, to tell .those who are 
waiting for bim, that he must beg them to de&z' 
the business till to-morrow, because his time is 
come at the Half-moon. 

Jockos cheerfulness and civility rank bim amoo^ 
those whose presence never gives pain, and whom 
all receive with fonduesH and caresses. ' He calls' 
often on his friends, to tell them, that he Will comii 
again to-morrow ; on the morrow he comes agun« 
to tell them how an unexpected summons hurries' 
him away. — When he enters a house, his first de- 
claration is, that be cannot sit down ; ' and so short 
are his visits, that he seldom appears to have come 
for any other reason but to say. He must go. 

The dogs of Egypt, when thirst brings them to 
the NUe, are said to run as they drink for fear of 
the crocodiles. Jack Whirler always dines at full 
speed. He enters, finds the: family at table, sits 
familiary down, and fills his plate j but white tbe 
first morsel is in his mouth, hears the clock strike^ 
and rises ; then goes to another house, sits down 
again, recollects another engagMnent ; has only 
time to taste the soup, makes a short excuse to the 
company, and continues through another street his 
desultory dinner. 

But, overwhelmed as he ia with business, bit 
.chief desire is to have still more. Every nevpro- 
:posal takes possession of his thoughts ; he toon ba- 
lances probabilities, engages in the pToj«ct, brings 
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it almost to completioD, and then forsakes it for 
another, which he catches with Home alacrity, 
urges with the same vehemeace, and abandons with 
the same coldness. 

Every man may be observed to have a certain 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com- 
plaint on which he dwells in his moments of dejec- 
tion. Jack's topic of sorrow is the want of time. 
Many an excellent design languishes in empty 
theory for want of time. For the omission of 
any civilities, want of time is his plea to others } 
for the neglect of any affairs, want of time is his 
exciise to himself. That he wants time, he sin- 
cerely believes J for he once pined away many 
months with a lingering distemper, for want of 
time to attend hia health. 

Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigue 
without proportionate advantage, because he does 
not consider that no man can see all with his own 
eyes, or do all with his own hands ; that whoever 
is engaged in multiplicity of business, must trans- 
act much by substitution, and leave something to 
bazard : and ,that he who attempts to do all, will 
waste his life in doing little. 
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There is no crime mote in&mous than ihei 
Tiolation of truth. It is apparent that men can 
be social beings no longer than they believe each 
other. When speech is employed only as the ve-J 
hide of talsehood, every man must disonite himself 
from others, inhabit his own cave, and seek iprej 
only for himself. 

Yet the law of truth, thus sacred and necessary, is 
broken without punishment, without censure, in com- 
pliance with inveterate prejudice and prevailing pas- 
sions. Men are willing to credit what they wish,' 
and encourage rather those who gratify them with 
pleasure, than those that instruct them with fide- 
lity. 

For this reason every historian discoverer his 
country; and it is impossible to read the' difiefent 
accounts of any g^eat event, without a wish that 
truth had more power over partiality. 

Amidst the joy of my countrymen for the acqui- 
sition of Louisbow^, I could not forbear to consider 
how differently this revolution o( American power is 
not only now mentioned by the contending naticms, 
but will be represented by the writers of another 
century. 

The English historian will imagine himself barely 
doing justice to English virtue, when he relates 
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the capture of LouiibotiTff in th« following man' 
ner : 

" The EnghA had hitherto seen, with great in- 
« dignatioD, their attempts baffled and their force 
" defied by an enemy, whom they considered them- 
" selves as entitled to conquer by the right of pre- 
" scription, and whom many ages of hereditary 
" superiority had taught them to despise. Their 
" fleets were more nmnerous, and their seamen 
" braver, than those c^ France; yet they cmly floated 
** useless <hi the ocean, and the French derided them 
" 6^om their, ports. Misfortunes, as is usual, pro- 
<«duoed discontent, the people . mnrmored at the 
" ministers, and the ministers censured the com« 



'* In the summer of this year, the English began ' 
" to find iheir success answerable to tiieir. cause. 
" A fleet and an army were sent to America to 
" didodge the enemies from the settlements which 
** they had so perfidiously made, and so insolently 
" maintained, and to repress that power which was 
" growing more every day by the association of the 
" Indians, with whom these degenerate Europeans 
"intermarried, and whom they secured to their 
" party by presents and promises. 

" Id the beginning of Jttae the ships of Tra,r and 
'.' vessels containing Ihe land-fwces appeared before 
" Lom^xnay, a p^ce so secure by nature that art 
" was almost superfluous,, and yet fortified by art 
(*Ji8:if nature, had left' it open. The i^rencA boasted 
" that it was impregnable, and spoke with scorn 
f of 'alL attempts that could be made against it. 
** The garrison was nmnerous, the stores equal to 
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'* the Ipngest seig«, and their en^neers and coni-< 
" manders high in reputation. The mouth of the 
*' harbour was so narrow, that three ships within 
" might easily defend it against all attacks from 
"the sea. The.^FrVftcA bad, with that caatiod 
" which cowards borrow from fear, and attribute to 
" policy, eluded our fleets, and sent into that 
" port lire great ships and six snmner, of which 
" Uiey sunk fonr in the mouth of the passage^ 
" having raised batteries, and posted troops at all 
** the places where they thought it possible to make 
" a descent. The EnglUA, however, had more to 
" dread from the roughness of die sea, than Irom 
" the skill or bravery of tho defendants. Some 
" days passed before the surges, which rise very 
" high round .that island, would suffer thcim to 
" land. At last their impatience could be re-* 
"strained no Icmger ; they got possesiiion of the 
" shore with little loss by the sea, and with less by 
" the enemy. In a few days the artillery was land- 
" ed, the txitt^ies were raised, and the French had 
" no other htype than to escape from one post to 
"another. A shot frcnn the batterws fired the 
'^ powder in one of their largest ships^ the flune 
" spread to the two next, and all three were de- 
" stroyed f the Mnglish admiral sent his boats against 
"the two large ships, yet remaining, took them 
" without resistance, and terrified the garrison to an 
" immediate eapitolatioD." 

Let us now. (^pt»e .to this EngUth narrative the 
relation fiditcb will be.produtied, about ihe same 
time, by the writer of the age of Louis XV. 

" About this time the EiigUth adiphted to the 
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*' conduct of affitirs a man who undertook to save 
" from destraction that ferocious and turbulent 
^* people, who, from the mean iiuolence of wealthy 
'* traders, and the lawless confidence of successful 
" robbers, were now sunk in despair and stupified 
** with horror. He called in the ships which had 
f been dispersed over the ocean to giiafd their mer- 
** chants, and sent a fleet and an army, in which 
" almost the whole strength of Holland was com- 
" prised, to secure their possessions in America, 
" which were endangered alike by the French arms 
" and the French virtue. We had taken the En- 
" fftisk fortresses by force, and gained the Indian 
" natirais by humanity. The JEiafftish, wherever 
■" they come, are sure to have the natives for their 
" enemies ; for the only motive ctf their settlements 
" is avarice, and the only auisequence of their suc- 
." cess is oppression. In this war they acted like 
" other barbarians, and, with a degree of outra- 
" geous cruelty, which the gentleness of our man- 
" ners scarcely suffers us to conceive, offered rewards 
" by open proclamation to those who should bring* 
f' in the scalps of Indian women and children. A 
'* trader always makes war with the cruelty of a 
" pirate. 

" They had long looked with envy and with ter- 
" ror upon the influence which the French exerted 
" over all the northern regions of America by the 
" possession of Louisbourg, a place naturally strong, 
" and new fortified with some slight outwwks. 
" They hoped to surprize the garrison unprovided ; 
" but that sluggishness which always defeats their 
" malice, gave us time to send supplies, and to 
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" station ships for the defeoce o( the harbour. 
" They came before Loui^xmrg in June, and were 
" for some time in doubt whether they should Itmd. 
" But the conunanders, who had lately seen an ad- 
<' miral beheaded for not having done what he had 
*' not power to do, durst not leave the place unas- 
*' saulted. An E'^UiAman has no ardour for bo- 
" nour, nor zeal for duty ; he neither values glory 
** nor loves his king, but balances one danger with 
** another, and will light rather tkts be baftg^. 
" They therefore landed, but with great Iqbs ;. their 
** engineers had, in the last war with the Fr&u^, 
" learned something ot the military science, and 
" made their approaches with sufficient skill } birt 
" all their efforts had been without effect, had not a 
" ball unfortunately fallen into the powder of <Nie 
" of our ships, which communicated the fire to the 
" rest, and, by opening the passage of the harbouiv 
"obliged the garrison to capitulate. Thus was 
" Loai^MMiy lost, and our troops marched out with 
" the admiration of their enemies, who durst hardly 
** think themselves masters of the plaoe." 
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To the IDLER. 

Dear Mb. Idi.bb, 

jThkrs is a species of miseiy, or of disease, for 
which our langtmge is commonly supposed to be 
without a name, but which I think is emphatically 
enough denominated listlessness, and which is com- 
monly termed a want of something to do. 

Of the unhappiness of this state I do not expect 
all your readers to have an adequate idea. Many 
2xe overburdened with business, and can imagine 
no comfort but in rest ; many have minds so placid, 
as willingly to indulge a voluntary lethargy i or so 
narrow, as easily to be filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity. By these I shall not be understood, and 
therefore cannot be pitied. Those only will sympa- 
thize with my complaint, whose imaginatitHi is 
active and resolution weak, whose desires are ar- 
dent, and whose choice is delicate; who cannot 
satisfy themselves with standing still, and yet can- 
not find a motive to direct their course. 

I was the second son of a gentleman, whose es-. 
tate was barely sufficient to suppcfft himself and his 
heir in the dignity of killing game. He therefore 
made use of the interest which the alliances of his 
&mily ajBbrded him, tojwxM^ure me a post in the 
army. I passed some years in the most amtemp- 
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tible of all human stations, that of a soldier in time 
of peace. I wandered with the regiment as the 
quarters were changed, without oppo'rtnnity for 
business, taste for knowledge, or money for plefi-. 
sure. Wherever I came, 1 was for some time a' 
stranger without curiosity, and afterwards an ac- 
quaintance without friendship. Having nothing - 
to hope in these places of fortuitous residence, I ' 
resigned my conduct to chance ; Ihad no intention'^ 
to offend, I h^ no ambition to delight. 

1 suppose every man is shocked when he.heary 
how frequently soldiers are wishing for war. The 
wish is not always sincere; the greater part are 
content with sleep and lace, and counterfeit an ar- 
dour which they do not feel ; hut those who desire 
it most are nether prompted by malevolence nor 
patriotism ; they neither pant for laurels, nor de- 
light in blood ; but long to be delivered from the 
tyranny of idleness, and restored to the digni^ of 
active beings. 

I never imagined myself to have more courage 
th^ other men, yet was often involuntarily wishing 
for a 'war, bat of a war at that time I had no pros- 
pact ; and bcuig enabled, by the death of an uncle, 
toOive without my pay, I quitted the army,: aoijt ' 
' resolved to r^^'''^*^ ™y ^^^ motions. - - - 

I was pleased, for a while, with the novelty of 
independence, and imf^;;taed that I had now fomd 
what every man desires. My time was in my own 
power, and my habitation was wherever my choice 
-abotdd fix it. I amused myself for two years in 
passing from plftce to place, and comparing 9ne 
convenience . with another ; but being ftt last 
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wAtuned of enqqiry, and weary of anoertainty, I 
purchased a house, and established my family. 

I now expected to begin to be happy, and was 
happy for a short time with that expectation. But 
I soon perceived my spirits to subside, and my ima- 
gination to grow d&tk. The gloom thickened 
every day romid me, I wondered by what ma- 
lignant power my peace was blasted, till I dis- 
eorered at last that I had nothing to do. 

Time, ^th all its celerity, mov^ slowly to bjip 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight. I 
am forced upon a thousand shifts to enable me to 
endure the tediousness of ihe day. I rise when I 
can sleep no longer, and take mf morning walk ; I 
see what I have seen before, and return. I sit down, 
and persuade myself that I sit down to think, find 
it impossible ta^ think witho4t a subject, rise up to 
inquire after news, and endeavour to kindle in my- 
self an artificial impatience for intelligence of ^renis, 
which will never extend any conaeqnaice to me, 
but that a few minutes they abstract me fimn myself. 
When I have heard any thing that may gratify 
poriqnty, I am busied for a while in mnning to n- 
Me it. I hasten from one place of concourse to 
mother, delighted with my own importaDce> and 
proud to think that I am doing something, though 
{ know that another hour would spare my labour. 

J h<Ml onoe a round of visits, which I paid very, 
regularly ; but I have now tired most of my frioids. 
When I have sat down I forget to rise, and have 
more Ujan once overheard one asking another wheii 
I would be gone, X perceive the company tfred, J 
observe the mistress cf the fiupily whispenjig to he; 
6 
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"WrvantS, Ifitidbfcl^i^'giveh to ' put bff' business' till 
to-morrow, I see the watches frequently inspected, 
'and yet cannot withdraw to the Vacuity of .solihide, 
or venture myself iti my owti company. 

Thus burdensome to myself andbthers, 1 form 
.-many schemes of employment which may make my 
"life tiseful or agreeable, and exempt me from the 
' ignominy of living by sufferance. This hew course 
I have long designed, but "have hot yet begun. The 
- jpre^nt moment is never' proper for the change, but 
there is sdways a time in view when all obstacles 
'will be Temoved, and I shall surprize all that know 
nie with a new distributiori of my time. Twenty 
*years have past since I have resolfed a complete 
amendment, and twenty years have been lost Inder 
-lays. Age is coming upim me ; and I should look 
back with n^e and despair up6ntlie waste of life, 
'bbt that I am' now beg;inning iit earnest tobegin ^ 
'KfohUQtioni 

lam, SIR, 

Your hnmUe servant,. 

Dick Linger. 
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Tp (he IDLER, 

SIB, 
^s I was pasnng lately under <me of the gates of 
this city, I was struck with horror by a rueful cry, 
which sommoned me to remember the poor debUa-g. 

The wisdom and justice of the Ertgliih laws are, by 
EngUshmeit at least^ loudly celebrated j but scarcely 
the most zealous admirers of our institutions can 
think that law wise, which, whep men are capaUe 
1^ work, obliges them to begj or just, wihiph ex- 
poses the liberty of one to the passions of another. 

The {Hwpeiity of a people U prt^rtiwfUe to the 
number (tf han^s and qunds qsefully employed. To 
tii<e cpmQiimi^, sedi^i<px is a fever» corruptioa is a 
gangvepe, and idleness .an atn^hy. Whatevec body, 
u4 whatever society, wastes tpoie than it acquires, 
must gradually decay ; and every being that canttU 
piles tt) be fed, and ceases to labqur, takes away ' 
iKUueUiing from th|e publi^ stock. 

'Hie ooofinem^nt, therefore, (iff apy man in the 
sloth and darkness of a prisoDj is a loss to the nati<)ii, 
and no ga^i to the creditor. F^r of the multitudes 
who are pining in those cells of misery, a very 
jBHudl fiart is auMp&;Aed pf apy fraudulent act by 
:Vluphthey retain what ))eloQgs to oth^. The rest 
are imiH^sotted iby the iiraiitonQess of pride, the ma? 
4^^ of reyeng«, pT the a^rjippay of ^ppoipt*^ 
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If those, who thos rigorously exercise the power 
which the law has put ioto their hands, be asked, 
why they contiaue to imprison those whom they 
know to be unable to pay them : one will answer, 
that his debtor onoe lived better than himself; 
another, that bis wife looked above her neighbours, 
and his children went in silk clothes to the danc- 
ing-school.: and another, that h^ pretended to be 
a joker and a wit. Some will reply, that if they 
were in debt, they should meet with the same 
treatment ; some, that they owe no more thui they 
can pay, and need therefore give no account of 
their actions. Some will confeiss their resolution, 
that their debtors sball rot in jail ; and some wilt 
discover, that they hope, by eruelty, to wring the 
payment from their friends. 

The end of all civil regulations Js to secure pri- 
vate happiness from private malignity ; to keep in- 
dividuaJs from the power of <»ie another ; but this 
end is apparently Delected, when a man, irritated 
with loss, is allowed to be the judge of his own 
cause, and to assign the punishment of his own 
pain i when the distinction between guilt and hap- 
piness, between casualty and design, is entrusted 
to eyes blind with interest, to understandings de- 
praved by resentment. 

Since poverty is punished among us as a crime, 
it ought at least to be treated with the same lenity 
"as other crimes ; the offender ought not to languish 
at the wilt of him whom he has offended, but to be 
flowed some appeal to the justice of his country. 
There can be no reason why any debtor should be 
imprisoned, but that he may be compelled to pay- 
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ment ; and a term should theftfore be fixed, in 
which the creditor should exhibit his accnaation of 
concealed property. If snch property can be dis- 
covered, let it be given to the creditor ; if the 
charge is not offered, or cannot be proved, let the 
prisoner be dismissed. 

Those who made the laws have apparently sup- 
posed that every deficiency of payment is the crime 
of the debtor. Bat the truth is, that the creditor 
always shues the act, and often more than shares 
the gfiiilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens 
Uiat any man imprisons another but for debts 
which he suffered to be contracted in hope of ait- 
vantage to himself, and for bargtuns in which he 
proportioned his profit to his own opinion of the 
hazard ; and there is no reason, why one riiould 
punidi the other for & contract in which both con- 
curred. 

Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly 
complain of harder treatment. He that once owes 
more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his 
creditor to patience, by encreasing his debt. Worse 
and worse commodities, at a hi^er and higher 
price, are forced upon him ; he is impoverished by 
compulsive traffic, and at last overwhelmed, in the 
common receptacles of misery, by debts, which, 
without his own consent, were accumulated on his 
head. To the relief of this distress, no other ob- 
jection can be made, but that by an easy dissolu- 
tion of debts fraud will be left without punishment, 
and imprudence without awe ; and that when in- 
solvency should be no longer punishable, credit 
will Cease. 
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. Tfae motive to credit, is the hop« of advantage. 
Coiiimerf» can never be at a st(^, wUle one man 
wants what another can supply; and credit' wiQ 
never be denied* while it is likely to be repaid with 
profit. He that trosta one whom he designs to 
sue, is criminal by the act of trust ; the c»aation 
of such insidiom traffic is to be desired, and no rea- 
son can be giv^i why a change of the law should 
impair any other. 

We see nation trade with nation, where no paj" 
m^t can be compelled. Mutual convenience pro- 
duces mutual confid^ice ; tmd the merchants con- 
tinue to satisfy Uie demands of each other, though 
they have nothing to dread but the loss of trade. 

It' is vain to continue an institution, which ex- 
perience shews to he ineffectual. We have now 
imprisoned one generation of debtors afteranother, 
but we do not find that their nmubers lessen. We 
have now teamed, that rashness and imprudence 
will not be deterred from ti&ing' credit ; let ns 
try whether fraud and avarice may be more easily 
robrained from giving it. 

I am, SIS, &c. 
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JLiFS h^B no plea8^re higher or nobler than that 
of friendship. It is painful to consider, that 
this sublime enjoyment may be impaired or des- 
troyed by innnmfrable causes, and that there is 
no human possession of which ^e duration is less 
certain. *- 

• Many have talked in very exalted langaage, of 
the perpetuity of friendship, of iavincible constan- 
cy^ and unalienable kindness j and some examples 
have been seen of men who have continued faithful 
to their eariiest choice, and whose affection has 
predominated over changes of fortune, and contra- 
riety of opinion. 

But these instances are memorable, because they 
are rare. The friendship which is to be practised 
or expected by common mortds, must take its rise 
from mutual pleasure, and, must end when the 
power ceases of delighting each other. 

Many accidents therefore may happen, by which 
the ardour of kindness, will be abated, without cri- 
minal baseness or. contemptible inconstancy on ei- 
ther part. To give pleasure is not always in our 
power ; and little does he know himself, who be- 
lieves that he can be always able to receive it. . 
- Tboae yvho would gladly pass their days together 
nay be separated by the different course of thfjir 
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iBdn ; and friendship, Hke lore) lA desttoyed by 
long absence, thoi^h it may be encfeued by sbort 
intermisaionst What xre have missed loiig endogh 
to want it) We valne more when it is regained'} bat 
that which has been lost till it is foi^tten, will be 
found at last with little gladness, and with still less 
if a substiitnte has sapplied the place. A maa 
deprived of the cotupanion to whom he used to 
open his bosom, aiid With Whom he shared the 
hows of leisure and nieiTimebt, feels the day at 
first hanging heavy on hiih ; his difficulties oppress, 
and his doubts distract hiOij he sees time come 
and go without his wonted gratification, and all ii 
sadness within, and solitude about him. But this 
imeasiness never lasts long; necessity produces 
expedient^ new amusements are discovered, and 
new conversatioa is cidmitted. 

Ko eiq>ectation is more frequently disappointed, 
iChan that which naturally arises in the mind from 
fthe prospect of meeting an ^d friend after long^ 
reparation. We e^ect the attraction to be re- 
vived, and the coe^tion to be renewed ; no man 
'Considers how much alteration t^me has made in 
himself, and very few enqmre What effect it has 
had upon others. The first hotir convinces them, 
that the ^easuTe, which they have formerly en*- 
joyed, is for evex at an end ; different Scenes have 
made different impressions ; the opinions of both 
nre changed ; and that similitude of manners and 
«entiment is lost, which confirmed them both in 
the approbation of themselves. 

Friendship is often destroyed by oppositiota of 
interest, not only by the ponderous and visible 
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interest which the desire of wealth attd gi%»bies8 
totmi aAd maintainst btil by a thoasand secret and 
slight cottipetitiont, scarcely known to the mind 
npcm which fhey operate. There is scarcely any 
man withont some forourite trifle which he Talne* 
aboTe greater attainments, some desire of petty - 
praise, which he cannot patiently suffer to be frus- 
trated. This minute unbition is sometimes crossed 
before it is known, and sometimes defeated by 
wanton petulance ; but such attacks are seldom 
made without the loss of friendship ; for whoever 
has cHice found the vulnerable part will always be 
feared^ and the resentment will bum on in secret* 
of which fdiame binders the discovery. 

This* however, is a slow mali^ty, which a 
wise man will obviate as inconsistent with quiet, 
and a g;ood man will repress as ccntrary to virtue ; 
but kmnaa happness is sometimes violated by same 
mote sudden strides. 

A dUpate beg^ in jest npoh a subject which « 
moment before was on both parts regrarded with 
careless indifference, is continued by the desire of 
ctmqnest, till vanity kindles into rage, and opposi- 
tion rankles into enmity. Against this hasty mis* 
chief, I know not what security can be .obtained i 
men will be sometimes surprized into quarrels j 
and though they might both hasten to reconcilifr* 
Hon, as soon as their tumult had subsided, yet two 
minds will seldom be found together, which can at 
Once subdue their discontent, or immediately enjoy 
the sweets of peace, withont remembering tbia 
Wounds of the conflict. 
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Fa^nda}Ap haa o&ee eaemies. Su^icioH u al- 
Irays barclening tbe cautiow. and disgust repullin^ 
the delicate. Very slend^ diffepeiKsea will 8c^*e- 
times part those whom long reciprocation of civility 
«r beneficence has tinited. Loneltme and Ranger re- 
tired into the country to enjoy the company of eadh 
other, and returned in six weeks cold and petulant; 
R^au/er's pleasure was to walk in the fields, and Lone- 
hve^s to sit in a bower j each had complied with the 
other in his turn, and each was angry that compli- 
. ance had been exacted. 

The most fatal disease of friendship is gradual de- 
cay, or dislike hourly encreased by causes too slender 
for complaint, and too numerous for removal.'^— 
Those who are angry may be reconciled; those 
who h^ve been injured may receive a recompence : 
but when the desire of pleasing and wiUingOess^ 
to be pleased is silently diminished, the renovation 
of friendship is hopeless; as, when the vital powen 
si^ into languor, there is no longer any use of the 
{^bysician. 
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When man sees one of the inferior creatares 
perched upon a tree, or basking in tfae snnahine, 
without any apparent endeavonr or pursuit* he often 
asks himself, or his companions. On what that animal 
can be supposed to be thinking ? 

Of this question, since neither bird nor bea^t can 
answer it, we must be content to live without the 
resolution. /We know not how much the bmtes 
recollect of the past, or anticipa.te of thefnture; 
what power they have of comparing and preferring-j 
or whether their faculties may not rest in niotioiiless 
indifference, till they are moved by the presence of 
their proper object, or stimulated to act by corporal 
sensations. 

I fun the less inclined to these superfluous in- 
quiries, beiiausie' I have always been able to find suf- 
ficient matter for curiosity in my own species. It ib 
useless to go far in que^ of that which may be found 
at home; a very narrow circle of observation will 
supply a sufficient niunber of men and women, who 
might be asked, with equal proi^t-iety, Ontvhatthe^ 
cmi be thinking P 

It is reasonable to believe, that thought, like 
-every thing else, has its causes and effects; that it 
must proceed from something known, done, or suf- 
feredj and must produce some action or event. 
Yet how great is the number of those in whose 
minds no source of thought has ever been opened. 
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in whose life do consequence of thought is ever 
discovered} who hare learned nothing upon whi(^ 
they can reflect; who h&ve neither seen nor felt 
any thing which coald leave its tra<%s on the me- 
mory ; who neither foresee nor desire any change of 
their condition, and have tiierefore neither fear* 
hope, nor design, and yet are supposed to be think 
ing beings. 

To every act a sabject is required. He that 
thinks most think upon something. But tell me, 
ye that pierce deepest into nature, je that take the 
widest surveys of life, inform me, kind shades of 
Ma&ranche and of LockSj what that something can 
be, which excites and continues thought in maiden 
aunts with smalt fortunes; in younger brothers 
that live upon anuuities ; in traders retired from 
business ; in soldiers absent irom dieir regiments ; 
or in widows that have no children ? 

Life is commodly considered as either active or 
contemplative ; but surely this division, how IcHig 
«>ever it has been received, is inadequate. imd fal- 
lacions. There are mortals whose li£e is certainly 
not active, for they do neither good nor evil ; and 
whose life cannot be properly cijled contemplative, 
for they never attend either to the conduct of men, 
oc the works of nature, but ri^ i« :the morning 
look round them till night in careless stupidity, go 
to bed and sleep, and rise again in the morning. 

It has been lately a .celebrated question in the 
schools of philosophy. Whether the sotd abuajfs 
thinks ? Some have defined tixe soul to be the potver 
^thinkituf i concluded that ite essence consists in 
act; that, if it should (»aae to act, it would cease 
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to be ; aad tlirt cessation of tfaov^htis bnt another 
name fsr extinctioo of mind. This a^nment is 
Bubtle, bnt not c<mclu«ve ; because it supposes 
what cannot be proved, that the nature of miod is 
properly de&ied. Others affect to disdain mbtilty, 
when sabtilty will not serve their purpose, and ap* 
peal to daily experience. We spend many hours, 
they say, in sleep, withoat the least remembrance 
of any thoughts which then passed ip oar minds j 
and unoe we can only by our own conscioumess be 
sure iital we think, why cdrauld we imagine that we 
have had thought of which qo cwnsciousness re* 
mainsP » 

This argument, which appeals to experience, nmy 
from experi^jce be confuted. We every day do 
something which we fivget when it is done, and 
know to have been doDB only by consequence. The 
waking hours are not denied to have been passed in 
thought ; yet be that shall endeavour to recollect on 
one day the ideas of the former, will only turn the 
eye of reflection upon vacancy ; he will find, that 
the greater part is irrevocably vanished, and wonder 
how the moments could come and go, and leave 
so litde behind than. 

To discover only that the arguments on both sides 
are defective, aad to throw back the tenet into its 
former uncertainty, is the sport of wantw or male* 
volent scepticism; delighting to see the sons of jia- 
losophy at work upon a task which never can be 
decided. I shall suggest an argument hitherto over- 
looked, which may perhaps determine the ctmtro- 
versy. 

If it be impossible to think without materials, 
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there mnst neonsarily he minds thai do not alva.^ 
think} and wHeuce shall we fiuhidi materials.ior 
&.e meditation of the gluttt>n between his meals 
(tf tiK^portainan'inkrainyjiioatfa, of the annuiitant 
b^ween the days of quarterly paymj^^ of the |iobr 
ticifOt when the wai)a are detained by centxary 
winds? . ., 

■ . Bat how frequHit soever, mt^ be the examples <^ 
exHtence without thought, it is certainly a state not 
nhieh to be desiredi He that lives in torpid in* 
sensibility, wants nothing' of a caroase bnt putiKT 
.fectimt. It is the port of «T6iy inhabitant of the. 
earth to partake the pains and pleasures of hia ieli 
low beings ; and, as in a road through a oooatry 
desot and uniform, the traveller kuignishes (ot 
iwant of anmsement, so the paange of lijfe will be 
ledioua and irksome to him wbo. doeis not beguile it 
i^'&v«sified ideas. 
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To the IDLER. 

SIB, 

I AU a very constant frequenter of the play- 
lioiue, a {dace to which I supppee.the /d^.joot 
much a stranger, since he can liave no where, else 
.4ft much aitertainment with so little concarreoce 
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of hut own endeavouT. At all other aMemblies, he 
that cornea to receive delight, will be expected to 
give it ; but in the theatre nothing is necessary to 
ike amusement of two hours, hut to sit down and 
he willing to be pleased. 

The last week has offered two new actors to the 
town. The appearance and retirement of acton 
are the great events of the theatrical world ; and 
their first performances fill the pit with conjectaic 
and prognostication, as the first actions of a new 
monarch Estate nations with hope or fear. 

What opinion I have formed of the future ex- 
cellence of these candidates for dramatic glory, it 
is not necessary to declare. ; Their entrance gave 
me a higher and nobler pleasure than any bor^ 
rowed character can afford. I saw the ranks of 
the theatre emulating each other in candour afad 
humanity, and contending who should most effec- 
' tually assist the struggles of endeavour, dissipate 
the blush of dififidence, and stdl the flutter df ti- 
midity. 

This behaviour is such as becomes a people, too 
tender to repress those Who wish to please, too 
generous to insult those who can make no resist- 
ance. A public performer is so muchin the power 
of spectators, that all unnecessary severity is re- 
strained by that general law of humanity which 
forbids us to be cruel where there is nothing to he 
feared. 

tn every new performer something must be par- 
doned. 'No man can, by any force of resolution, 
secure to himself the full poss^siSion' of Ms own 
powers ionder the leyc of a lai^e aasfembl^.' Varta- 
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tion of gesture, and flexiiHi of voice, are to be oIh 
gained only by experience. 

There is nothing for which such nnmbers think 
^enuelves qualified as for theatrical exhibition. 
Every human being has an action graceful to his 
own eye, a voice mosical to his own ear, and a 
sensibility which nature forbids him to know that 
any other bosom can excel. An art in which snch 
numbers fancy themselves excellent, and which the 
public liberally rewards, will excite many compe- 
titors, and in msny attempts there mnst be many 
misearriageft. 

The care of the critic should be to distinguish 
error firom inability, faults of inexperience from 
defects of nature. Action irr^ular and turbulent 
may be reckimed ; vociferation vehement and con- 
fused may be restrained and modulated ; the stalk 
of the tyrant may become the gait of the manj the 
yell of in^iculate distress may be reduced to hu^ 
man lamentation. All these faults should be for 
a time overlooked, and afterwards censured with 
^gentleness and candour. But if in an ^tor there 
appears an utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equa-. 
]ity, a stupid languor, a torpid apathy, the greatest 
JtiwlneM that am be sh^wn him, is a speedy sen- 
tence of expulsion. 

I am. Sib, &c. 

The plea which my correspondent has offered 
for young actors, I am very far from wishing to 
invfUidate. I always considered those combina- 
ticms which are sometimes formed in the playhouse 
as acts of fratul or of cruelty; he^ that applauds 
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him who does not deserve praise, is eadearouring 
to deceive the public ; he that hisses in malice or 
sport, is an oppressor and a robber. 

But surely this laudable forbearance mig^ht be 
justly extended to young poets. The art of the 
writer, like that of the player, is attained by slow 
degrees. The power of distinguishing and discri- 
minating comic characters, or of filling tragedy 
■mih poetical images, must be the gift of nature, 
which no instruction nor labour can supply ; but 
the art of dramatic disposition, the contestiire of 
the scenes, the opposition of characters, the involu- 
■ Hon of the plot, the expedients of suspension, and 
■ the stratagems of surprize, are to be learned by 
prftctice; and.it is cruel to discourage a poet for 
ever, because he has not from genius, 'what only 
experience can bestow. 

■ Life is a stage. Xjet me likewise solicit candour 
for the young actor, on the stage of life. They 
that enter into the world are too often treated with 
nnreasonable rig^our by those that were once as 
ignorant and heady as themselTes ; and distinctioil 
is not always made between the faults which re- 
quire speedy and violent eradication, and thoye 
that will gradually drop aWay in the pro^i«afi«a 
of life. Vicious solicitations of appetite, if no| 
checked, will grow more importunate ; and mean - 
arts of profit or ambition wilt gather strength in 
the mind, if they are ndt early suppressed. But 
mistaken notions of superiority, desires of us^lws 
show, pride of little accomplishments, and all the 
train of vanity, will be bruthed away by die wing 
of Time* 
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Reproof Bhoald not exhaust its power upon petty 
flings ; let it watch diligently against the incur- 
sion of vice, and leave foppery and futility to die 
of themselres. 



No. 26. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1758. 

Mr, Idxjur, 
I MBVUR thought that I should write Any thing 
to be printed ; but having lately seen your firrt 
essay, which was sent down into the kitchen, with 
a great bundle of gazettes and useless papers, I 
find that you are willing to admit any correspon- 
dent, .aud therefore hope you will not reject me. 
If you publish my letter, you may encourage 
others, in the same condition with myself, to tell 
their stories, which may be perhaps as useful as 
those of g^eat ladies. 

I am a poor giri. I was bred in the country at 
a charity-school, maintained by the ccmtributions 
of wealthy neighbours. The ladies; or patronesses, 
visited OS from time to time, examined how we 
we)re taught, and saw that our clothes were clean. 
We lived happily enough, and were instructed to 
be tlfftnkful to those at whose cost we were eda> 
cated. . I was always the fevourite of my mistress j 
she uaed to c^l me to read and shew my copy* 
book to all strangers, who never dismissed me 
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without, commendation, and very seldom without a 
shilling. 

At kst the chief of our subflcribefs, having 
passed a winter in Londorii cilme down full of an 
opinion new and strange to the whole countiy. 
She held it little less than criminal to teach poor 
girls to read and write. Thej who are born to 
poverty, said she, are'bom to Ignorance, and will 
work the harder the less they know. She toM her 
friends, that Ixmdon was in coofusion by the inso^' 
lence of servants ; that scarcely a wench was to 
be got for alltvork, since education had made such 
nnmbers of fiqe ladies, that nobody wOuld now 
accept a lower title than that of a waiting-maid, 
or something that might qualify her to wear laced 
shoes and long ruffles, and to sit at work in tbs 
parlour window. But she was resolved, for her 
pEU^, to spoil no more girls ; thos^, who were to 
live by their hands, should neither read nor wnt« 
ont of her pocket ; the world was bad enough al- 
ready, and she would have no part in making it 
Irorse. 

She was for a shbrt time warmly opposed ; but 
she persevered in her notions, and withdrew her' 
uibscription; Few listen without a desire of con- 
viction to those who' advise them to spare theii' 
motiey, Her example and her arguments gained 
ground daily ; and in less than a year, the wholff 
parish was convinced, that the nation would be 
mined, if the childrea of the poor were taught to 
read and wnte. 

Our school was now dissolved ; my mistress 
kissed me when we parted, and told me, tiiat, 
h3 
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being old and helpless, she could not assist me, ad- 
vised me to seek a service, and charg'cd me not to 
forget what I had learned. 

My reputation for scholarship, which had hi- 
therto recommended me to favour, was, by the ad- 
herents to the new opinion, considered as a crime ; 
and, when I offered myself to any mistress, I had 
no other answer than Surg^ child^ ifou would not 
wort ! hard work is not Jit for a pen-woman ; a 
scrubbinff'brusk mould spoil your hand, child ! 
■ I could not livie at home ; and while I was 
considering to what I should betake me, one of the 
girls, . who had gone from our school to London, 
came down in a silk gown, and told her acquaint- 
ance how well she lived, what fine things she saw, 
and what great wages she received. I resolved 
to try my fortune, and took ray passage in the 
next week's w^gou to Ixmdon. I had no. snares 
laid for me at my arrival, but came safe to a 
sister of my mistress, who undertook to get me 
a place. She knew only the families of mean 
tradesmen ; and I, having no high opinion of my 
own qualifications, was willing to sutfiept the first 
offer. 

My first mistress was wife of a working watch- 
maker, who earned more than was sufiici^it to 
keep his family in. decency and plenty ; but it was 
their constant practice to hire a chaise on Sundt^, 
and spend half the VFages of the week on Jtickmtmd 
HiU; of Monday he commonly lay half in bed, 
and spent the other half in merriment ; Tuesday 
and Wediiesday consumed the rest of his money ; 
and three days every week were passed in extre- 
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mity of want by us who were left at home, while 
my master lived on trust at an alehouse. You may 
be sure, that of the sufferers, the maid suffered 
most ; and I left them, after tliree months, vather 
than be starved. 

I was then maid to a hatter's wife. There was 
no want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetual 
luxury. My mistress was a diligent woman, and 
rose early in the morning to set the journeymen to 
work; my master was a man much beloved by 
his neighbours, and sat at one clnb or other every 
night. I was obliged to wait on my master at 
night, and on my mistress in the morning.. He.. 
seldom came home before two, and she rose at five. 
I could no more live without sleep than withoat 
food, fmd therefore entreated tbem to look put 
for another servant. 

My next removal was to a linet)-draper's, who, 
had six children. My mistress when I first en- 
tered the house, informed me, that I must never 
contradict the children, nor suffer them to cry. I 
had no desire to offend, and readily promised to 
do my best. But when I gave them their break- 
fast, I could not help all first; when I was playing 
with one in my lap, I was forced to keep the rest 
in expectation. That which was not gratified al- 
ways resented the injury with a loud outcry, which 
put my mistress in a fury at me, and procured su- 
gar-plums to the child. I could not keep six 
children quiet, who were bribed to be clamorous; 
and was thei^fore dismissed, as a girl honest, but 
not good-natnred. ^ 

I then lived with a couple that kept a petty shop 
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of remnants and ch^ip linen. X vas qualified to 
make a bill, or keep a hqok ; and beings therefore 
often called, at a busy time, to serve the costora- 
ers, expected that t should now be happy, in pro- 
portion as I was usefiil. But my mistress appro-? 
priated every day part of the profit to some private 
use, and, 09 she grew bolder in her theft, at las^ 
deducted such sums, that my master began to won^ 
der how he sold so much, and gained so little. She 
pretended to assist bis enqoiries, and began, very 
gravely, to hope that Bettif tvat hottest, and yet thoge 
^rp girts mere apt to be ligki-fingered. You will 
believe that I did not stay there much loi^^. 

The rest of my story I will teU you in ano^ep 
letter ; and only be^ to he informfid, in some pa- 
per, for which of my places, except perhaps tjbfi 
last, I was disqualified by my sfeiU jq reading ai^ 
srriting. 

I am, SIR, 

Ypqr very humble servant, 

Brttt Broom. 
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Np, 37. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1768, 



It hat) been the endeavour of all those wfaomi 
the world has rererenced for saperior wisdom, to 
persuade man to be acquainted with himself, to 
kjum- his own powers and his own weakness, tQ 
observe by what evils be i$ most dangerously 
beset, aifd by what temptatiqns moat easily oveiv 
come. 

This counsel has been often given with Mrioos 
digrnity, and often received with appearance of 
conviction ; but as very few can search deep into' 
their own minds without meeting what tjiey wish 
to hide irom themselves, scarcely ^ny mai^ per- 
sists in Cultivating cuch disagreeable acquaintance, 
but draws the veil again between his eyes uid: 
bir hearty leaves his passions and appetites as he' 
fiiund them, and advises others to look into them- 
selves. 

This is ^e common result of e;iquiry evm 
among, those that endeavour to grow wiser or bet- 
ter : but diis endeavour is for enough from fre- 
qnency ; the greater part of the multitudes that' 
swarm npon Uie earth have never been disturbed' 
1^ such uneasy curiosity, but deliver thettselves 
up to business or to pleasure, plunge into the cor- ' 
rent of life, whether placid or turbulent, and pan' 
OKiflrontoBB point'of prospert'to aliodier, vt^sAiw 
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rather to any ihiitg than the state of theic minds } 
satisfied, at an easy^rate, with an opinion, that they 
ore no worse thai) pthers, that every man must 
mind his own interest, or that their pleasures hurt 
only themselves, and are therefore do prope;: sub^ 
jects of censure. 

Some however, there are, whom the intmsion 
of scruples, the recollection of better notioiu, or 
thie latent reprehension of good examples, will 
not suffer to live entirely contented with theirr 
own conduct; these are forced to pacify the mu^ 
tiny of reason with fair promises, and quiet theic 
thoughts with designs of calling all their actiims 
to revieW) and pluming ft new scheme for the 
time to come. ' ' 

. Thereisnothingwhichweestimate so fallaciously 
as the force of our own resolutions, nor any fiillacy 
which we so unwillingly and tardily detect. "He 
that has resolved a thousand times, and a thou- 
sand times deserted his own purpose, yet suffers 
no abatement of his confidence but still believes 
hamadt his own master ; and able by innate vigour 
of soul, to press forward to his end through all- 
the 'obstructions that inconveniences or detights 
can put in his way. 

That this mistake should prevail for a time, is 
very natural. When conviction is present, and 
tranptation out of sight, we do not easily conceire 
how any reasonable being can deviate from . hi» 
true interest. What ought to be done white it yet 
hangs only in speculation, is so plain and certain, 
that diere is no place for doubt ; the whole soul 
yields itself to the predominance of truth, and 
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readiljr detenniaes to do what, when tbe time of 
actKMi a»nes, wUl be at last:<anitted. 

. I believe most men -may review all the lives that 
h»ve passed within tJieiir ob66rvatioD> . without ree 
membering'pne efficacioux resolution^or beiog.able' 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed m consequence of a clmnge of opi- 
nion, or an establishment of determination. Many 
ip^ed alter their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty ; but they commonly varied im-^ 
perceptibly from themselvesi followed the train of 
external causes, and rather suffered reformation than 
made it. . 

, It isnot uncommon to charge the difference be- 
tween promise and performance, between profession 
apd reality, upon deep design and studied deceit; 
t^t the truth is, that there is. very little hypocrisy 
in the world; we do not so often endeavour or^ 
wish to impose on others as on ourselves; we re- 
vive to do right, we hope to keep our resolutitms, 
we declare them to confirm our own hope, and 
fix our own inconstancy by calling witnesses of 
pur actions; but at last habit prevails, and those 
whom we invited to our triumph, laugh at our 
defeat. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most re- 
solute resolver, though furnished for the assault with 
all the weapons of philosophy. " He that endea- 
** vonrs to free himself from an ill habit^" says 
Bacon,," must not change too mach at a time, 4e8t 
*' be should be discouraged hy difficulty ; , nor 
" too little, for then he will make but slow ad^ 
V Ttmces.'* This is a jH^eept which may be ap- 
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{tended in a fcovk, bat will foil in the tritl, iA 
which every chmge will be foand too great ar fo« 
litdc. Those who have been able to cxmifost habit, 
aye like tiuMe tiiat toie ft^lad to lave returned fmm 
tke realms of PhOo : 

Paaei, gttot ceftiNf oMau^ 
Aptler, oljtM ardnu evadt ad athera virtut, 

They are sufficient to give hope, but not security j 
to animate the contest, but not to promise victory. 
Th^ise vho are in the power of evil habits must 
conquer them as they can; and conquered they 
must be, "or neither wisdom nor happiness can be 
attained : but those who are not yet subject to their 
inflnenoe may, by timely caution, preserve their' 
freedom ; they may effectually resolve to escape the 
tyrant, whom Aey Tvill vieir vainly resolve t^ 
ponquer. ^ 

\ 
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To tite IDLER. 
SIR, 

It is T^ easy kx a man who sits idle at hxamb, 
and has nolwdy to |)lease but himself, to ridicul» 
or to c«i3ure the coBuoon |«actice8 o£ numkiaJ ; 
and those who hare qa preseut temptatioii to hnaOk 
the rules of propriety, may ^^daud bis 'yiA^pmeat, 
and jtan in bis merriment : biU let the author or 
his readers ming^le With common life, they will find 
themselTes irresistibly b<niie away by the stream of 
custom* and must sulHuit, after they have laughed- 
at otb»^ to give others the some oppcctomty of 
laughing aA thi^a. 

Thexe is o* piapec publi^ted by the Idler which' 
i have read witbaiore ap|^*obati(m than that which' 
censorea ^. practice of recording vulgar marri^fes- 
in the iwwspapers. I carried it ebmit ia my' 
pockrt, and read it to all those whom I su^cted 
of having puUiahed their nuptials, ac of being 
inclined to puMi^ th«»i, and sent tmnseripts q$ 
it to all die cott[^ that teansgressed youu preo^ti 
£» the next ibrfeoig^. I^ hoped that they were all 
vexed, and pleased myself with, imagining theic 



But short is the triumph of malignity. 1 was 
married last Week to Miss Mohair, the daughter 
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of a salesman; and, at my first appearance after 
the vedding night, was asked by my wife's mother, 
whether I Imd sent onr marriage to the Advertiser! 
1 endeavoDred to shew how unfit it was to demand 
the attention of the public to our domestic af- 
fairs; bnt she told me, with great vehemence, 
f That she ^ould not have it thought to be a 
*' stolen match ; (hat the blood of the Mohairs 
" should never be disgraced ; that her husband 
'i had served all the parish offices but one ; that 
** she had lived five-and-thirty years at the same 
" house, had paid every body twenty ehilliogs in 
" the pound, and would have me know, though 
*' she was not as fine and as flaunting as Mrs. 
" Gii^ham, the deputy's wife, she was not ashamed' 
" to tell her name, and would shew her face with 
" the best of them, and since X had married her 

'* daughter " At this instant entered my fe- 

ther-in-law, a grave man, from whom I expected 
succour; but upon hearing the case, he told me, 
" That it would be very imprudent to miss such 
** ah opportunity of advertising my shop; and that 
** when notice was given of my marriage, many. 
" of my wife's friends would think themselves 
" obliged to be my customers." I was subdued by 
(jfunour on' one side, and gravity on the other, and 
Aall be obliged to tell the town, that three dajfs ago 
Timothy Mushroom, an emineni ot/num m Sea-Coal- 
liine, was married to Miss Polly Mohair of Loth- 
bury; a beatUifvl young kub/, tvitha large fortune. 
I am, SIR, &c. 
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SIR, 

I am the unfortunate wife of the gprocer whose 
letter you published about ten weeks ago, in which 
he complmns, like a sorry fellow, that I loiter iii 
the shop with my needle-work in my hand, and 
that I oblige him to take me out on &mdaySf 
and keep a girl to look after the child. Sweet Mr. 
•IdUr, if you did but know all, you would give no 
encouragement to such an unreasonable grumbler. 
I brought him three hundred pounds, which set 
him np in a shop, and bought in a stock, on which, 
with good management, we might live comfort- 
ably ; but now I have given Um a shop, I am 
forced to watch him and the shop too. I will tell 
you, Mr. Idler, how it is. There is an alehouse 
over the way with a ninepin alley, to which he is 
sure to run when I turn my back, arid there he loses 
his money, for he plays at ninepins as he does 
every thing else. While he is at this favourite 
sport, he sets a dirty boy to watch his door, and 
call him to his customers ; but he is long in com- 
ing, and 80 rude when he comes, that our custom 
falls off every day. 

Those who cannot govern themselves, must be 
governed. I haVe resolved to keep him for the 
future behind his counter, and let him bounce at 
his customers if he dares. I cannot he above stairs 
and below at the same - time, and have therefore 
taken a girl to look after the child and dress the 
dinner j and, after all, pray who is to blame ? 

On a Sunday, it is true, I make him walk abroad, 
and sometimes carry the child; I wonder who 
should carry it ! But I never take him out till after 
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church-time, nor would do it then, but that, if he 
is left alone, he will be upon the bed. On a 8fe»- 
day, if he stays at home, he has six meals, and, 
vrbea he can eat no longer, has twenty stratagems 
to esc^>e from me to the alehouse ; but I coin- 
monly keep the door locked, till Monday produces 
something for him to do. 

This is the true state of the case, and theae are 
the provocations for which he has written his letter 
to you. I hope you will write a paper to shew, 
that, if a wife must spend her whole time in watch-r 
log her husband, she cannot conveniently tend her 
chil<|, or sit at her needle. 

I am, SIR, Sec. 

SIR, 

rTHSRi! is in this town a species of oppression 
which the law has not hitherto prevented or re- 
dressed. 

, I am a chairman^ You know, Sir, we come whea 
we are called,- and are expected to carry all who 
require our assistance. It is common for men of 
the most unwieldy corpul«ice to crowd themselves 
into a chair, and demand to be carried for a shil- 
ling a« far as an airy young lady whom We scwcely 
feel upon our poles. Surely we ought to be paid 
like all other mortals in proportion to our laboqr. 
EngiQes should be fixed in proper places to weigh 
chairs as they weigh waggons ; an^ tho«e, whom 
ease and plenty have made unable to carry them- 
selves, should give part of their superfluities to 
tbove ^ho carry them. 

lam, SIR, &c. 
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7b the IDLER. 
SIR. 
I HATE often observed, that friends nre lost bj 
discontinuance of intercourse withoot any offence 
on either part, uid h&ve long known, that it is more 
dangerous to be fcvgotten than to be blamed ; I 
thereftwe make haste to send you the rest of my 
story, lest, by the delay of another fortnight, the 
name of Betty Broom might be no longer remem- 
bered by you or your readers. 

Having left the last place in haste to avoid the 
charge or the suspicion of theft, I had not secured 
another service, and was forced to take a lodging in 
a back street. I had now got good clothes. The 
W(Hnan who lived in the garret opposite to mine was 
very c^cieus, and offered to take care of my room 
and clean it, while I went round to my acquaintance 
to inquire for a mistress. I knew not why she vras 
so kind, nor how I conld recompense her; but in a 
few days I missed some fflf my linen , went to another 
lodging, and resolved not to have another friend in 
the next gamt. 

Id six weeks I became under-maid at the house of 
a meroev in Cott^UI, whose son was his apprentice. 
The young gentleman used to sit late'at liie tavern, 
witheat the knowledge of his fether; and I was or* 
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dered by iny imstress to let him in tdlently to his bed 
Under the counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which I was obliged to 
watch, whilst the rest of the fainily Wfts id bed, I con- 
sidered as supernumerary, and, having nb business 
assigned for them, thought myself at liberty to spend 
them my own way : I kept myself awake with a 
book, and for some time liked my state the better 
for this opportunity of reading. At last, the n[^>er- 
maid found my book, and shewed it to my mistress^ 
who told me, that wenches like me might spend their 
time better ; that she'never knew any of the readers 
that had good design in their heads ; that she could 
always find something else to do with her time, than 
to pu^e over books ; and did not like that such a 
fine lady should sit up for her young master. 

This was the first time that I found it thought cri- 
minal.or dangerous to know how to read. I was dis- 
missed decently, lest I should tell tales, and imd a 
somll gratuity above my wages; 

I then lived with a gentlewoman of a small for- 
tune. This was the only happy part of my life. My 
mistress, for whom public diversions were too ex- 
pensive, spent her time with books* and was pleased 
to find a maid who could partake her amuMmebtsi 
I rose early in the morning, that I might have time 
in the afternoon to read or listen, and was suffered to 
tell my opinion, or express my delight. Thus fif- 
teen months stole away, in which I did not repine 
that I was bom to servitude. But a burning fever 
^ized my mistress, of wh<un I shall say no more> 
than that her servsmt wept upcwi her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of luxury, which made me 
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v^ vmM for another place; and waj tftth^r too de- 
licate for tbe cotiversation of a kitchen ; so that when 
I was hired in the iamily of an East Iridia Director, 
my behaviour was eo different, as they said, from 
that of a comra6ii servant, that they concluded me a 
gentlewoman in dis^ise, and turned me out in three 
weeks, on suspicion of some design whidi they cduld 
not comprehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, 
wfac^ I hoped to find no obstruction from my new 
aebbmplishments, and was hired under the house- 
keeper in a splendid fomily. Here I was too wise for 
the maids, and too nice for the fooCmen ; yet I 
might have lived on without much uneasiness, had 
not my mistifess, the housekeeper, who used to em- 
ploy me in hfiying necessaries for the family,* found 
a bill which I bad made of one day's expences. I 
suppo^ it did not i![uite agree with her own book, 
for she fiercely declared her resolution, that there 
tiionld be no pen and ink in that kitchen but ber 
own. 

She had the justice, or the prud^ce, not to injure 
my reputation; and I was easily admitted into an- 
other house in the neighbourhood, where my busi- 
ness was to sweep the rooms and make the beds. 
Here I was for some time, the favourite of Mrs. 
Simper, my lady's woman, who could not bear the 
vulgar girls, and was happy in the attendance of a 
young woman of some education. Mrs, Simperioved 
a novel, though she could not read hard words, and 
therefore, wRen hftr tody was abroad, we always laid 
bold on her books. At last, my abilities became so 
much celebrated, that the house-steward used to em- 
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ploy me in keepini^ hU accounts. Mrs. Simperthax 
fouad out. that my sauciness was grown to such a 
height that nobody could endure it, and told my 
lady, that there never had been a room well swept 
since Betty Broom came into the bouse. 

I was then hired by.acDDsumptive lady, who 
wanted a maid that could read and write. I attended 
her four years, and though she was never pleased, 
yet when I declared my resolution to leave her, she 
burst into tears, and told me that I must bear the 
peevi^ness of a sick bed, and I should 6nd myself 
remembered in her will. I complied, and a codicO' 
was added in my favour ; but in less than a w^:, 
when I set her gruel before her, I laid ihe spoon' AU 
the left side, and she threw her will into the fireV 
In two days she made another, which she burnt in 
the same manner because she could not eat be]r 
chicken. A third was made, and destroyed because 
she heard a mouse within the wainscot, and was siirg 
that I should suffer her to he carried away alive. 
After this I was for some time out of favour, butas 
her illness grew upon her, resentment and sullenne» 
gave way to kinder sentiments. She died, and left 
me fire hundred pounds; with this, fortune I am 
going to settle in my native parish, where I resolve 
to spend some hours every day in teaching poor girls 
to read and virite. 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

Betty Broom. 
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No. 30. SATUiDAY, NOVEMBER U. 1758. 



The denres of man increase with lu« ocquisi- 
tioDS ; every step which he advancea brings some- 
thing within his view, which he did not see be- 
fore, and which, as nooa as he sees it, he begins to 
want. Where necessity ends, curiosity begins; 
and no sooner are we sapplied with every thing 
that nature con demand, than we sit ^wn to con- 
trrve artificial appetites. 

By this restlessness of mind, every populous and 
wealthy city is fiUed with innumerable employ- 
ments, for which the greater part of mankind is 
without a name : with artificers, whose labour is 
exerted in producing snch petty conveniences, that 
many shops are furnished witJi instruments, of 
which the use can hardly be found without enquiry, 
but which he that once knows them quickly learns 
to number among necessary things. 

Such is the diligence with which, in countries 
completely civilized, one part of mankind labours 
for another, that wants are supplied fester than 
they can be formed, and the idle and luxurious 
find life stagnate for want of some desire to keep 
it in motion. This species of distress furnishes a 
neiw set of occupations ; and multitudes are busied, 
from day to day, in finding the rich and the for- 
tunate something to do. 

I 2 
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It is very common to reproach those artists as 
useless, who produce only such superfluities as 
neither accommodate the hody nor improve the 
mind ; and of wbich bo- other eSsct can be iina- 
jfined, than that they are the occasions of spending 
money, and consuming' time. 

But this censure wUI be mitigtited, when it is 
seriously consideredi tI)8t..moq«y ^nd tijqid are the 
heaviest burdtnis of life, apd that, the uohappiest 
ef all Hiori»ts are those who-have^more of either 
than they know how to use* X.o set himself free 
&om tbese ioeumbrances, one hurries to Newmar- 
ket ; another travels Oven Ewf^i. one, pulls down 
hia house and caUs -architect about him>, another 
buys a seat in the country, and fellows Ins hounds 
4Ter hedges and throOgh rivers ; tme makes collec- 
tions qf shfllla; «i4 anf^tiUT yewches the world for 
tulips and cfumations. 

: . He is surely a public benefaptor who finds em- 
ployment for those to whom it is thus difficult to 
find it for themselves. It is ^e, that this is sel- 
dom done merely from generosity or compassion} 
almost every man seeks bis own advantage in help- 
ing others, and therefore it '^ too common for 
mercenary officiousness to consider rather what is 
grateful than what is right. 

We all know that it is more profitable to i>e 
loved than esteemed; and ministers of pleasure 
will always bje foupd, nibo study to make them- 
selves necessary, and to a^|>plut those who are 
practising the same arta. 

Oneoftheamusements of idleness is reading with- 
out the fatigue of close attention, aa4ttte world 
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therefore, swtmns ifMi wriicts whoM-iriiA is Dot ta 
be stodieri, but fo he fvad. 

No ^peoJM of liten^ men has hUij been »a 
much multiplied aa 'tbe -wfitcra of news. Nofe 
maDy years a^o tjbe aaAitm vas content with one 
gazette ; but now we have not only in the metro- 
polis papers for every morning and every evening', 
bat almost every large town has its weekly histo^ 
rian, who regularly circnTatcs bia periodical iit« 
telligence, and fiUs the villages of his district with 
coi^ectares on the event of war, and wiUi debates 
on tbe tme iaterestis of Europe. ■ 

To write news in its perfection .requires such st 
combination of - qualities; that^ a man completely 
fitted i^r the ttufeisnot afways to be found, in 
Sir Henry Wottoit't joonlar definition, An amhas- 
ttahr is snid to be a man of eirtue sent abroad to 
teU Ue$ /or the advantage of his comttrff ; a news- 
writer is a loan without virtue, who writes lies ai 
home for his own profit. To these compositions 
is required neither genius nor knowledge, neither 
industry nor sprightliness ; but contempt of shame 
and indifference to truth are absolutely necessary. 
He who by a long familiarity with infamy has 
obtained these qualities, may confidently tell to- 
day what be intends to contradict to-morrow ; he 
may affirm fearieHfJy what he knows that he sliall 
be obliged Xo recant, and may write letters from 
Amsterdam or Dresden, to himself. 

In a time of war the nation is always of one 
mind, eager to hear somethmg good of themselves 
and ill of the enemy. At this time the task of 
news-writers, is easy : they have notliiog to do 
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bat to tell tbmt a battle u expected, «dA after* 
Wards that a battle has been fought, in which we 
and our friends, whether conqoering or cooqaered, 
did ^1, and our enemies did noting. 

Scarcely any thing awakens attention like a tale 
of cruelty. The writer of news never fails itt the 
intermission of action to tell how the enemies mar- 
dered children and ravished vii^ins ; and, if the 
•cene of action be somewhat distant, scalps half 
the inhabitanto of a province. 

Among the calamities of -vnx may be justly nnm- 
bered the diminution of the love of truth,'by the 
falsehoods which interest dictates, and credulity 
encourages. A peace will equally leave the war- 
rior and relator of ware destitute of employment ; 
and I know not whether more is to be dreaded 
from streets filled with soldiers acciistomed to 
plunder, or from garrets filled with scribUere ac* 
cutttoined to lie. 
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]\f ANT moralists have remarked^ that pride has of 
all bomad vices tlie widest dominion, appears in the 
gfreatest multiplicity of forms, and lies hid under 
the greatest variety of disguises; of di^;iiises, which, 
like the moon's vet/ of brightness, are both its bittre 
and its shade, and betray it to others, though they 
bide it from ourselves. 

It is not my intention to degrade pride Arom this 
pre-eminence of mischief j yet I know not whether 
idleness may not maintain a very doubtful and 06* 
stinate competition. 

Tbere are some that profess idleness in its full 
dignity, who call themselves the Idle, as Busiris in 
thejiaycaUt kimseif the proud; who boast that they 
do noUiing, and thank their stars that they have 
nothing to do; who sleep every night till they can 
sleep no longer, and rise fmly that exercise may en- 
aUe them to sleep again ; who prolong the reign of 
darkness l^ double curtains, and never see the sou 
but to tdl Aim how they hate Ins beams; whose 
whole labour is to vary the posture of indulgence, 
and whose day differs from their night but as a 
coach or chair differs from a bed. 

These are the true and open votaries of idleness, 
for whom she weaves the garlands of poppies, and 
into whose cup she pours the waters of oblivion; 
who exist in a state of unruffled stupidity, forgetting 
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and forgotten ; who have lon^ ceased to live, and 
at whose death the survivors can only say, that they 
have ceased to breathe. 

But idleness predominates in many lives where it 
is not suspected; for, being; a vice which termi- 
nates in it^lf, it may be enjoyed without injury to 
others ; juid it is therefore not watched like 'frand* 
which endangers property ; or like pride, which 
naturally seeks its graHiifications in another's infe- 
riority. Idleness is a silent and peaceful quality, 
that neither raises enVy by ostentation, nor hatred 
by opposition ; and therefore nobody is busy to cen- 
sure or detect it. 

As pride sometimes is hid under humility, idle- 
ness is often covered by turbulence and hurry. He 
' tJiat neglects his known dnty and real employment, 
naturally endeavours to crowd his mind with some- 
thing that may bar out the remembrance of his own 
folly, and does any thing but what he ought to do 
with eager diligence, that he may ke6p himself in 
iris own fevonr. 

Some are always in a state of preparation, occu- 
* pied in ^evious ineasures, forming j^ahs, -accumu- 
lating mkterkls, and providing for 1:he main afiair. 
These are certilinly under the secret power of idle- 
ness. Nothing is to be expected from the workman 
whose tools arefor efvei' tobe^sought. I was once 
told by a great master, that no man ever excelled 
in painting, who was eminently cUrious about pen- 
cils and colours. 

There are others to^whom idleness dictates ano- 
ther expedient, by which life may be passed un- 
profitably away without the tediousness of many 
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meant hours. The art u, to fill the c^ with petty 
busivess, to have alwayi something in hand which 
mfty nuse curiosity, bat not solicitude-, aiyd keep the 
ntind in a state of action, but not of labour. 

This art h«s for many ye^tis been pqu^ised by my 
old friend Sober with wonderful suc^xas. Sofcr.i* 
a man of strong denres apd quic^ imagination, ao 
exactly balanced by the lore of ease, tbat they c«a 
seldom stimulate him to any difficult undertaking ; 
they have, however, so much power, that they will 
not suffer him to lie quite at rest ; and though -they 
do not make him sofficitaitly useful to others, they 
make him at least weary of himself. 

Mr. Saber's chief pleasure is couven«at;9q ; tbope 
is no end of his talk or his attention ; - to speak or 
to hear is equally pleading ; (or he still ianines that 
he is teaching or learning soniet}ung,.and is Iree iior 
tbe time from hh own reproaches. 

But tjhere is one time at night when he muyt^ 
home, tbat his frienils may sleep ; and^anotfaer tjioe 
in the morning, when all the world agrees to shut 
out interruption. These are the moments of which 
poor iS!o6er trembles at the thought. But the misery 
of these tire»)me intervals he has many means of 
alleviating. He has persuaded himself, that the 
manual arte are undeservedly overlooked j he hai 
observed in many trades the effects of close thought, 
and just ratiocination. From speculation he pro- 
ceeded to practice, and supplied himself with the 
tools of a carpenter, with which be mended his 
coal-box very successfully, and which he still con- 
tinues to employ, as he finds occasion. 
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He has attempted at other times the crafts of the 
ijioemaker, tinman, pinmber, and potter; in all 
these arts he has fiiled, and resolves to qualify him- 
self for them by better infomiation. But his daify 
amnsement is chemistrjr. He has a small fnmace, 
which be employs in distillation, and which has long 
been the solace of his life. He draws oils and wa- 
ters, and essences and spirits, which he knows to be 
of no use ; sits and counts the drops as they come 
from his rehnt, and forgets that, whilst a drop is 
ialKng, a moment flies away. 

Poor (Softer/ I have often teazed him with re- 
proof, and he has often promised reformation; for 
no man is so much open to conviction as the /eUer, 
but there is ntme on whom it operates so little. 
What will be the effect of this paper I know not ; 
perhaps he will read it and laugh, and light the 
fire in his JiirDace ; but my hope is, that he will 
quit his trifles, and betake himself to rational and 
usefiil diligence. 
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Among the innumerable mortifications that way- 
lay haman arrogance ou every side, may well be 
reckoaed our ignorance of the most common ob- 
jects and effects, a defect of which we become 
more sensible, by every attempt to supply it-. 
Vulgar and inactive minds confonnd familiarity 
with knowledge, and conceive themselves informed 
of the whole nature of things when they are shewn 
their form or told their use ; but the specutatist, 
who is not contetit with superficial views, harasses 
himself with firuitless curiosity, and still as he in- 
quires more, perceives only that he knows less. 

Sleep is a state in which a great part of every 
life is passed; Noanimalhos yet been discovered, 
whose existence is not varied with intervals of- 
insensibili^ ; and some latfe philosophers have 
extended the empire of sleep over the vegetable 
world. 

Yet of this change, so frequent, so great, so 
general, and so necessary, ' no searcher has yet 
found nther the efficient or final cause ; or can tell 
hy what power the mind and body are thus chained 
down in irresistible stupefaction ; or what benefits 
the animaf't^ceives from this alternate suspension 
of its active powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety 
of opinions upon this sul^ject, natqre has taken 
sufficient care that theory shall have little influence 
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on practice. The most diligent enquirer is not 
able long to keep his e^es open ; the most eager 
disputant will begin about midnight to desert his 
argument; and, once in four-and-twenty hours, 
the gay and the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the 
clamourous and the silent, the busy and the idle, 
are aU overpowered by the .gentle tyrant, and all 
lie down in the equ^ity of deep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 
lence, by asserting, Uiat all conditions are levelled 
by death; a position which, however it may deject 
the hqppy, will seldom afford much comfort to the 
wvetcbed. It is far.moie pleasiog to consiijer, that 
sleep is equally a leveller with death ; that the time 
is never at. a great distance, when the bairn of rest 
/hall be diffused alike upon every headr-wheutbe 
diversities of liCe sbatl stop their <^ration,.aod the 
high, and the. tow shall lie down tc^etber. 
- - It is- somewhere recorded -of Alextaukr, that in 
the pride of conquests, ^d intoxication jof flattevyi 
he de^lajied that he eaJy perceived hinuelf to he a 
-qiut by the »eces»ttj of.Meep.: Whether he cour 
sidereti sleep as necessary to his mind or bod^» it 
was'imleedia sufficient eT;^ence of hawm iufifipHy > 
the body which required, such frequf^ncy x>f rjemova- 
lion, gave but faint proipises of ijiiaiortaJitgrian,d 
the mind which, frQm;.tiii;i^:to.t.mie, «unk,jgla^y 
into inaraisibiliiy^ had lUAde. no ,very-^a^ apr 
pi^^Lches to the. felicity of tJie^^t^ftrei^Q ^a^ s*!lfr 
nifficient nature. , ,. , „-; - . ■ ■ 

- l.knpw not whftt can tend^9i%.tpli:^praflS'all 
the passion^ .that disturb . the p^ce.of tjae. world, 
tii^ the consideration th&tthece is no, heji|;ht of 
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etft^erl J ^etOMid to a itate of uBoonseiouit T»po»^ ; 
^« t^beM (!Ottdition.o^li& U sueh, tkatwe con- 
tentedly quit its good, to be disentangled from it* 
evils; t^t in a-f«wlionrS'Splead4ur fihdeit befoM 
tbe eye, «id prttistf itielf desdetu in tbe ear ; the 
senses wiHidraw -iVou 4bcir objecti^ and reason 
favours the retreat. 

. What then are the hopes and priWpects of oovet- 
onsness, unbition, and rapacity ? Let htm that de- 
sires- most have all hjs desires gratified, he never 
shall attain a stat» which he can for a day and a 
ni^ht, (KHitemj^te vith satisfiictton, or from which, 
if he had tbe poww of perpetual vigti»nce) he 
would not long for^periodical separations. 
. AH- envy .WQold hn extiagnished, if it were uni- 
vemUy.'kDQWn that .there are none to be envied, 
and sorely mine oaabe much envied who are not 
fdeased with themselves. There is reason to sus- 
pect, that the distinctions of mankind have more 
sheW'than ralue, when it is found that all agree to 
be weary alike of pleasires and of cares ; that the 
powerful and the weak, the cel^rated and obscure, 
join in one conunon wish, and implore from nature's 
faaad the nectar of i^livion. 

Such is oar desire of abstraction from ourselves, 
that very few are satisfied with the quantity of 
gtaipefaction which the needs of the body ftnre 
upon the mind. Ahmmder himself added intem- 
perance to sleep, and solaced with the fumes of 
wine the sovereignty of the world ; and almost 
every man has some art by which he steals his 
thoughts away from his present state. 
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It ii not nocfa of life tb«t it ipont.in doM at* 
tentioa to any importaat duty. I^laoy houn of 
every day are suffered to fly a:»!ay ifith(wt auy 
tracH left upon tlie intellects. We suffer pban< 
tonu to rise up before as, and amuse ouTMlves 
with the dance of airy imagei , wludit after a time, 
ve diamiw for ever* and know not bow we haye 
been busied. 

. Many have no happier moinenta tban-thoH that ' 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own ima- 
gination, which sometimes puts sceptres in their 
hands, or mitres on their heads, shifts the scene of 
pleasure with endless variety, bids all the forms of 
beauty sparkle before them, and gluts them with 
every chaage.of visionary luxury. 

. Itis easy in these semi -slumbers,, to collect .all 
the possibilities of happiness, to alter the course of 
the auD, to bring back the past, and anticipate the 
future, to unite alt the beauties of all seasons, and 
aU the ble«iiugft of all climates, to receive and 
btestow felicity, and forget that misery is the lot <tf 
man. All this is a voluntary dream, a temporary 
recession Irpm. the realities of life to airy fictions; 
and habitual subjection of reastm to fuicy . 

Others are afraid to be alone* uid amuse thon- 
s^ves by a perpetual succession of companions : but 
the diierence is not great ; in solitude we have our 
dreams to ourselves, and in company we agree to 
dream in concert. The end sought in both is for 
getfiilneas of ourselves. 
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[I hope the author of the fbllowiDg letter will ex- 
cuse the omissioD of some parts, and allow me to 
remark, that the Journal of the Citizen in the, 
Sp&:talor has almost precluded the attempt of 

any future writer.] 

" -.■■ : Non Ha RomuU 
PrtBKriptvm, Sf itutmti Catonit 

AtupUiiii, velerun^ue noriHi. HoBt 

StK, 

You have often solicited correspondence. I 
have sent you the JourmU of a Senior FeUow, or 
Genuine Idler, just transmitted from Cambridge by 
a facetious correspondent, and warranted tQ have 
been transcribed from the common-place book of 
the journalist. 

M<»uiaif Nine o' Clock. Turned off my bed-maker 
for waking me at eight. Weather rainy. Con- 
sulted my weather-gLasa. No hopes of a ride be.- 
fore dinner. 

Ditto, Ten. After breakfast transeribed half a 
sermon from Dr. Hickmem. N.B. Never to tran- 
saibe any more from GUamy ,■ Mrs. POoocks, at 
my curacy, having one volume of that author lying 
in her parlour-window. 
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^ 4M« Ehvent . Wmt ddmHiitA .Jay,v>iMlkr. 
if«m. Myitfbun/autif'iUbefittodtinfeiKaBiDi^v 

ii^ the new bin o'a the left handi > >i • •: .■;<.<'■< mo > 

Bitto,Twdve. Memd^dmpen.i'lboske^vAmt^ 
weather-glass again. QucksiWer venj Xtrmi • i&Vt^Pedii 
Barber's hand shakes. , ' \ ••- . 

Ditto, One.- Ttiaei alone in my room oii a«»h- 
N. B. The sbrimp-saace not so go6d i» Mr. £K. .of 
Pttei^umsa and I used to eat in LondOH last «inte^' 
at the Mitre in Fleet-street. Sat down to a pint of 
Madeira. Mr. H. surprited me over it. Weii- 
nished two bottles of port together, and wire rery--: 
cheerful. Mem. To dine wifli Mr. H-.at Peter^ 
hotue next Wednesday. One of the dishes a l^ of r 
pork and pease, by my desire. 

Ditto, Six. Newspaper in the commoo-room. ■ ' 

' JDilto Seven. Hetumed to my room. Made a 

tiff of -it«rm punch, tMd to bed before niiie ; did 

DOt fall uleep till - ten, a yoting fellow commoner 

beings very nmsy over my head-. 

■ 'i^uetda^i Nine. RoM 8(|aeamith. A fine mom- 
ii^.' Weatber-fi^ft very high. 

Ditlo Ten. Ordered my horse, and rode to the 
fiine*mile stonfl-on the Nemmarket road. Appetite 
gets Better. A pack of hounds in full cry, crossed 
the ro^, and startled my hors«. 

Ditto, Tweice. Drest. Found a letter on my ta- 
bfe'to^beiin 2(0)Hftin the 19th iiffit. Bespoke a n^w 
Wipf; 

Dithi One. At dinner til the hall. Too much 
water' in- t^ soiipi Dr. />^ always orders the 
beef to be salted too much forme; 
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D^to, Two. In the common-room. Dr..ihy 
gave us an instance of a graiUeman who kept the 
goat OQt of his stomach by drinking old Madeira. 
Conversation chiefly on the expediticms. ComponT 
broke up at four. Dr. Dry and myself played at 
back'i'ganunon for a brace of snipes. Won. 

Ditto, Five. At the coffe&^house. Met Mr. H: 
there. Could not get a sight of the MfnUor. 

Ditto, /Seven. Returned home, and stirred my fire. 
Went to the common-room, and supped on the snipes 
with Dr. Dry. 

Ditto, Eight; Began the evening in the common- 
rOom. Dr. Dry told several stones. Were very 
merry: Our new fellow^ that studies physic, very 
talkative toward twelvei Pretends he will bring ihe 

youn^^ Miss to drink tea with me soon. Im^ 

pertinent blockhead I 

TFeifnesdt^, iVtw. Alarmed with a pain in my 
ande. Q. The gout? Fear I can't dine at Peter.* 
hmue ; but t hope a ride will set all to rights. Wea-^ 
ther^lass below pair. 

Ditto, Ten. Mounted my horse, though the wca-: 
ther suspicious. Pain in my ancle entirely gone; 
Catched in a shower ^ming back. Convinced that 
my weather-glass is the best in Cemibridffe. 

Ditto, Twelve. Drest. Sauntered up to the Fiih- 
moi^rer'j-hill. Met Mr. Hi and went with him to 
Peterhouse. Cook made us wait thirty-six minutes 
beyond the time. The Company, some of my .£^110. 
nuel friends. For dinner, a pair of seals, a. leg .of 
pork and pease, among other things. Mem. Pease- 
pudding not boiled enough. Cook reprimanded and 
sconced in ray presence. 
Vol. VII. K 
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DUtOf afUr dMRcr. ihun in my «w4e n^m9> 
Dull all the aftemooi. Rallied for beiog &9 May 
pany. Mr. ff.'d account of the aocommodationteQ 
tbe road in his "Bsdh journey. 

DMoy Six. Got into spirits. Never vras mone 
chatty. We sat late at whist. Mr, Zf. a^d.Klf 
agreed at parting* to take a gentle ride» anddiQ^ £it 
the old faouae on the London road to-morrow. 

TkuTsda^, Nine. My sempstress. She has lost the 
measure of my wrist. Forced to be meaaired again. 
The baggage has got a trick of smiling. 

Ditto, Ten to Eleven. Made some rappee-^omff. 
Read the magazines. Received a present of piokle* 
from Miss Ptioocis. Mem. To send in return some 
oollared eel, which I know boUi the old lady and 
mifls are fond of. 

Ditto, Eleven. Glass very hig^. Moanted at th» 
g«te with Mr. H. Horae^ittish* and wants e:ter- 
ciae. Arrive at the old house. All the provisiovs 
bespctke by scone raki^. fellow-econmoDer in the nejct 
room, who had been on a scheme to Newmarieti 
Gorid get nothing but muttou'-chc^ f)S the worst 
end. ' Port very new. . Agree to try some other 
house to-morrow. 

HteRE the Journal breaks <^: for the nest morn- 
ing, as my friend informs me, our. genial acadnaie 
wai waked with a severe fit of the gout ;. and. at 
pneent, enjoys alt the £gnity of that disease. But 
I believe we have lost nothing by t^ intemiptioiir 
nnce a continuation of the remainder of the Jour- 
nal; through the remainder of the week, vrouk) meal 
pnibaUy have exhibited nothing more t^an a n- 
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ptaAed TelatiMi of the mftie circumstanoes of M0Mf 
and Inxnrr; 

I hope it will not be concluded, £ima this Bptei"- 
tnea <^ academic life, that I bare att^npted to 
4iecty our nniTersitiefi. If litentnre is not thb o^ 
tentiftl reqmsite of tbe modern academic^ 1 biA yet 
persuaded, that GaT^ri^ and Oxfbrd, howerer d«- 
generated, surpass the Jhshionable academies of ouf 
metropolis, and the ^ymnasid of foreign countries. 
The number of learned peraons in these celebrated 
seats is still considerable, and more conveniences 
and opportunities for study still subsist in them, than 
in any other placet There is at l^ast ohe very p6wer^ 
ful incentive to learning ; I mean the Genius ofthi 
place. It is a sort of inspiring deity, which every 
youth of quick sensibility and ingenuous dispositioti 
creates to himself, by reflecting, ihat he is placed 
tindv those venerable Walb, Where a HoOKXB ^d & 
ILiHMOMDt a Bacon and a Newton, once pursued 
the some oourse of science, and firom whende Uwy 
soared to the most elevAted Irtiglrts (^ literary fxttm 
*f\m is thttt incitement whidi T»%, according to his 
4)wn t^mony, experienced ait Alfwnet when he 4W-' 
tempUted the portions where Soeratet sBt« and the 
kwel-groves where Plcdo di^tedi Biit there ate 
Atbcf eircirautaDces, arid 6f the highest importance, 
which render oon eolt^es superior f * i^l t^Atet ]riaoi6 
of education. Their itBrtitutiods, dtioagk sotee«4)^ 
Mien £hnn their prhittiTKl simplioity, aresodh ai( ia^ 
floffioe in a pnticular itmnNt, the nnnJ condaefc of 
Aeiv ymiih } and m tfai« gdneni d^ravity of titefr 
fiCfS tnd lodty of prmoiplMt pure tcAigioA- i4 b» 
trtMR «Wd itMngfy laodorted. y^aernktOmm 
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they are presnmptaoiuly styled^ .are itoo low .to be 
mentioned j and foreign seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the unwary mind with CalTinisn. But Enff- 
Usk universities render thetr students virt^ou^r at 
■lesst by excluding- all opportunities of vice; ^nd, 
by teadiing them- the principles, of the Cfivfih^f 
'Eatghmd, confirm them.in thote of. true Christianity. 
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lo illustrate one thing by its resemblance ' to 
another, has been always the moet popular and 
efficacious art of instruction. There is indeed' no 
other method of teaching that of which any. one is 
ignoiunt but by means of something already koown ; 
-and ft' mind so enlarged by ccmtemplation and. in- 
qniry, tt»t it has always many objects within its 
^ew, will seldom be long witbout some neax And 
Aumiliar image duvogh which an easy transition way 
:be made to tratfas wxurti distant and obscure. 
' Of tlw parallels which have been drawn 1^ wit 
fOA cttrionty^ some are litend and real, as b^ween 
^poietry . and pnnting, two »ls' which puuwe the same 
-endi by die operation of the same mental &eujtie8» 
■ad -wfak^ difier ionljt as the one rcpiieeents things 1^ 
'Bf«b pnrmaneDt and;B«tnrnl, 1^ (rtfa«r by »g9Mc- 
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cide'iital and arbitrary. Tlie one therefore is more 
easily and g:eneral!y understood, since similitode of 
fia-in is immediately perceived ; the other is capable 
of conveying more ideas, for men have thought, 
aiid spoken of many things which tbey do not see. 
(^ther parallels are fortuitous and iaacitul, .yet> 
these have sometimes been extended to many parti-, 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and chance. The animal bod^ is com-, 
posed of many members, united under the direction ■ 
of one mind ; any number of individuals^ copnected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called 4. 
body. From this participation of the same a^^lla- 
tion arose the comparison of the body natural, ^d. 
bot^ politic, of whjch, how far soever it ha^ been. 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the' same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphoricEtl sense,, 
TboB health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness ; but attributed to the body pqlitic stands 
as contrary to adversity. Thsae parallels therefore, 
have more of genius, but less of truth ;. they .often, 
please, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a carious. spect^timu frequently 
indulged by a philosopher -of my acquaintance, who, 
had discovered, that the qnalities requisite to cour 
versation are very exactly repreieBted by a bowl «f: 
piuu^. ' 

Punch, says ^is profonnd intestigatcn', is a^lii^rar 
compounded of spirit and acid joices^ gagar and mr. 
ter.' TTie spirit, vt^tile andfiery, is the. proper ejpRp 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity .of the Wim 
¥iy^ety aptly figure pungency of millery^ andacri- 
k3 
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monyof oensKre; sugar ia the naturnl reprceeBtatiTe 
of tnjscious adulation and gentle omplBiflanoe ; ai^ 
water is the proper bierogljri^c of easy pratlle, iw-, 
fiocent and tastelean. 

SfHrit aloae is too powerful for lue. It will pro* 
dnee madneas rather than merriment ; and instead of 
qu^tching thirst viU ii^me the blood. Thus wit^ 
too c<^iously poured out, ^itates the heaier wi\b 
emotions rather violenk t|ian pl^wnng ; ever; oap. 
brinks firom the fon>e of its oppression, tbe cqn- 
pany sits intranced and orerpoweved; all areaatar 
nished, but nobody is pleased. 

T%9 acid juices gire diis grenial liquor all its povei* 
f^ stimolating the palate. CoBTCHntiQa wo^ Wr> 
c!MDe dull and Tafnd, if negligence iver0 wot rwT , 
times roused, a«td riuggiduen quidceniedt. by djUft 
severity of reprehension, fiat acids unmixed will 
disfewt the feee and torture the palate ; and he thub 
bas no other qualities than penetration and asperity^ 
be wbose constant empkiyment is deteetion auA 
jsmsnre,' wb» Id^s obI;^ to. find fiMiita. and i^eik* 
pnly to pHniA tben^ will soen bfe dreaded, b^t*^ 
Bud avoided. 

"Hie taste of 8i^;ftr is gMwraUy iphmng, bwt it 
eaanot }(mg ba eaten by itadfw Ifhqs inedkiMM a^it 
cewte^ will ahnays rsoMWDaend tftr $rst qddfeO!* bul 
soon TpM and naaBsate^mlesMtth^arevfiUiciatedwitb 
more sprightly qualities. The chief use of sufar is 
to temper the. tagte ef ether sobataneoa^ w^dlatt^tqess 
ei bebarieBc in the sum viminsr nvitiigaiteBi th« 
N)iighn«» vS ooirtraicbi^D^ and 9Sifiy» tb« bitternew 
of vRwdceDw traklb 

Hl^twiatha nii««aaL t^hfIt ,1^ WkiA we qmr 
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veyei &€ fiqrtwles necessary to sustenance and 
grewth, by which thirst is quenched, and all the 
wants of life and nature are supplied. Thus all the 
business of the world is transacted by artless and 
essy talk, neither sublimed by fuicy, nor disoiloured 
by sffectatioo^ without either the harshness of satire, 
ori:he losciousness of flattery. By this limpid vein 
6f language, curiosity is gratified, and all the know- 
ledge is conveyed which one man is required to 
impart' for the safety or con+enience of anothM*. 
Water is the only ingredient in punch which can be 
used alotie, and with which man is content till &ncy 
■b«s framed an artificial waftt. Thus while we only 
desire to have our ignorance informed, Wt are tfioflt 
detifbted with the plainest dictioti ; and it is only 
in the mmnents of idleness or pride', tfaAt We cftll fOr 
the gratifications of wit or Battery. 

He only will please long, who, by teftiperiog the 
Mcidify 6f satire WHh (he sugar 6f civility, aiid al- 
laying the heAi of wit with the frigidity of huViUe 
^bkt, eott make th«tnte punch of cbnTersatidn; 6&& 
a$ Aat inndt eau be drunk in th^gteatest qttaAtity 
which hM th6 largest proportion of water, s6 that 
e<Mi^)en will be oftenest welcome, whosd ' talfc 
fltfWt OHt With hMtfSnriitg copiotlsn^s, iad i^eiiVied 
iri8»pidlcy. 
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Mr fpij:B, _ <;..(. J 

If it be difficitlt to persuade the idlp to be bit^ 
it is likewise^ as experieace las taiight mevM^ 
easy to convince the busy that it is better t» -l^e 
idle. When you shalldespair of stiouilating^liig;- 
gishness to niotion, I hope you will turn ymr 
thoughts towards the means of stilling the bustle df 
pernicious activity. 

I am the unfortunate husband of a bui/er of bat^ 

Stint, My wife has somewhere heard, that a good 
pusewife never h»s any thing to purchase ivim H i$ 
wanted- This maxim is often in her mouth, and 
always in her head- She is not one lOf those ph»- 
l^p^cG^,^lkers.|^t speculate vitbm^ fttnolksii; 
and learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat tiient 
she is^^^l^ys^m^i^ additions to ber stetasj-Ahe 
ne^er looks into a blocker's shop, but tdw qfta^ 
soipething tbiat may be wanted some timei'.'SiMi 
it is impossible to make her pass the dooc of a 
house where she hears goods teUing by mtctiim. 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she holds it Uie duty 
of an ceconomist to buy ; in consequence of this 
maxim, we are incumbered on every side with use- 
less lumber. The servants can scarcely creep to 
their beds through the chests and boy^s, that «ir- 
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round them. The carpenter is employed once a 
we^ in buildiag closets, fixing cupboards, and 
fasteuing shelves ; and my house has the appear- 
^cff4>f>a.sliiil skHred for a voyage to the colcmieB. 

I had often observed that advertisements set her 
on fire ; and therefore,' !pretendtag to emuUte her 
laudable frugality, I forbade the newspaper to be 
taken any longer^ but my precantion is yaipj I 
know not by what fatality, or by what confedei'acyT 
er^ry «atali^fae of ^enutne /vmiture com^s to her 
bwad, every advertisement of a newspapetr' newly 
opeaed m in her pocket-book, and she knows be? 
fwre any of her neighbours when the stock of any 
tftif(D letamg ^ trade is to be sold cheap far readjf 
money. , 

Such intelligence is to my dear-one the Syren's 
' MDg. No engagement, no duty, no interest, Can 
withhold her from a sale, from which she always 
retams congratulating herself upon ber dexterity 
at a bargain ; the porter lays down his burdeil ii( 
^thall} she displays her new acquisition^, and 
upends tiie rest of the day in contriving where thtty 
^ballbepat. Y' 

I As she cannot bear to have any thing uncom'- 
pletiB, ane purchase necessitates another; sh^ has 
bventy feather-beds more than she can use, and a 
late sale has supplied her with a proportionable 
number of WkUn^ blankets, a large roll of lifieu 
for sheets, and five quilts for every bed, which sh^ 
bought because the seller told her, that if she would 
cleat his hands he would let her have a bargain. 

Thos.by houely enoroacbmentfi my Wbitation is 
ma^e narrower and narrower ; ' the dining«-room is 
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to <ittwded with tables, that dinner seai<oeliy >ci«iii 
be served ; the parlour is decorated with so aatiy 
pilM of china, that I dan not slc^ within the door; 
tA-^ety tarn of the stairs i h»re A dockj-aadbntf 
tb« windoiws of the upper doorsttivdaritAiedf ^itt 
flbel-res may be set befbre th«m. . ' ' ■> 

This, however might ^ home, H ^te- wouM 
gratify her otrn incKnations witiiout opposing- mifte. 
Bat I who am idle am laxnriooS) and she eondemirt 
me to live npOo salt provision. She knows - the 
JoBB cf buying in small quantities, 'we hove there- 
fore whole hogs and quarters of oxen. P«t of o«r 
meat is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown 
away because it is spoiled; biit she persists in her 
system, and will never buy any thing by iHo^le 
^miyworths. 

The commoB vice of those who are stilt gn^ 
faig at more, is to neglect that which they already 
possess ; but from this faiUn|^ my charmer is free. 
It is the great care of her life that the pieces of 
beef should be boiled in the order in which they 
are bought ; that the second bag of peas should 
not be opened till the first are eaten ; that every 
fea&er-bed ^all be lain on in its turn ; that the 
carpets should be taken out of the chest once a 
month and brushed, and the rolls of linen opened 
now and then before t^e fire. Sfte is daily in- 
quiring after the best traps for mice, and keeps the 
rooms always scented by fumigations to destroy 
the moths. She empl<v^8 workmen, from t^me to 
time, to adjust six clocks that never go, and 
elean five jacks that rust in tile garret ; and a wo- 
mxn IB the next alley Tives by seouring the brasi 
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and pevter, which are only laid up to tarnish 
Kkgaifi. 

She U9 alwa^fs iin&ifiBing- uttme distant time in 
which she shall use whatever she acctunulates ; 
she has four looking-giasses which she cannot hang 
np in her house, bnt which will be handsome in 
mom lofty rooms; and payv rent £(Nr the place Af 
■M Tast - eopper in some warf^ouse, because when 
w^ Hi« in the country we iliall Inrew our ovn 
beer. 

Of this life I have long been weary, but know 
not how to cbai^ it ; all the married men whom 
I consult, advise me to have patience ; bat aomt 
e)d bachelors are of epinkm, that since she loT4f 
l^tes so welt, she should have a sale of her owh; 
jmdl have, I think, resolved to open her hoards 
^d advertise an auction. 

1 am,. SIR, 

Tour veiy humble servant* 

Petbr Plbntt. 
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Thb g^feat dtSerences that disturb the peace of 
mankind are not about ends, - but ' means. We 
have all the same general deaires, but how those 
desires shall be accomplished, will for ever be dis- 
puted. The ultimate purpose df 'g-overnment is 
temporal, and that of religion is eternal happiness. 
Hitherto we agree ; but here we must part, td 
try, ■according to the endless varieties of passi'Qa 
and understanding combined with one another, 
every possible form of gQyernment> and every imas 
ginable tenet of religion. ■ 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitade, ap- 
plied to action or contemplation,. is merely meta- 
phorical ; and that as a right line describes the 
shortest passage from point to point, so a r^kt 
action effects a good design by the fewest means ; 
and so likewise a right opinion is that which con- 
nects distant truths by the shortest train of inter- 
mediate propositions. 

To find the nearest way from truth to truth, or 
from purpose to effect, not to use more instru- 
ments where fewer will be sufficient, not to move 
by wheels and levers what will give way to the 
naked hand, is the great proof of a healthful and 
vigorous mind, neither feeble with helpless igno- 
rance, nor overburdened with unwieldy know- 
ledge.'' 
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Bat there are men who seem to think nothing so 
macfa Uie diaracteristic of a ^nius, as to do com- 
moi^thipgstinpitHaeotmnon manDer; like Hudibratt 
to tell the clock Inf oigw&ra ; or like the lady ia Dr. 
Young's satires, to drinJt tea by slrataffem; to qait 
the beaten track- only because it is known, and take 
^neir.pathf^wever ctpoked or roagh, becaase the 
t^xmt was .found out before. 
. Evcity maU' spcf^ and writes wit,h intoBt to ba 
onderstood ; and it can tddom happen but he that 
understands himself might convey his notions to 
uiother, if, coatent to be understood, he did not 
seek, to be admired ; but when once he begins to 
contrive how his sentiments may be received, not 
with most- ease to his reader, but with most advan- 
tage to. himself, he then transfers hts consideration 
from wofds to soimds, from sentences to periods, and 
as he grows more elegant beccones less intelligible. 
- It is difficult to enumerate every species of au- 
thors, whose labours counteract themselves ; the 
man of exuberance and copiousness, who dif&ises 
every thought through so many diversities of ex- 
pressioy, that it is lost like water in a ndeti ^m. 
pondeniilis dictator of sentences, whose n«ti<^^ar6 
delivered in the lump, and are, like uncqin^ltiuV. 
lion, of more weight than use; the liberal }^p»- 
trator, who shews by examples and <;projB>r^s9psj. 
what was clearly, seen when it. was first proposed-; 
and the stately son of demonstratioa, who prp.ves 
with mathematical formality, what no. man^has yet 
pretended to doubt. 

Ther^ is a mode of style for which I know, not 
thatthe masters of oratory have yet found ant^e.; a 
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style lyj wUch the moat eridaat truths at* so t>b-' 
scared, that they can nd Longer be perceived^ snd 
tbe most &miUar propositimia s» di^fuiied that tiiey 
CBiinot be known. Gvery other kind of ekM[aeflcid 
w the dress of sense ; but this is thettiaak by which 
a true waflter of his art wili so' e£Feci;nally contiefd 
U, that a man will as easily mistake his own posi*' 
tions, if he meets them thus tran^onned, as be mity 
pass in a masquerade his nearest acqvnintaniie. 

This style may be called the Urrific, for its chief 
mtention is to terrify and amaze ^ it may be termed 
Ae r^ahive, for its natural effect is to drive away 
the reader ; or it may be distinguished, in plain 
EuffUih, by the deaomination of the bt^hear stfk, 
for it baa more terror than danger, and will i^peor 
kas foracudable as it is more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infant, that tmo and two maig 
Jvwi the child remembers the proposition, and is 
able to count fonr to all the purposes of h£e, till the 
coarse of his education brings him smnong philoso- 
^^rs, who fright him from his former knowledge, 
by tcUii^ him, that four is a certain aggregate o^ 
units ; that all numbers beiog' only the repetition of 
an. imit, which, though not a number itse^> is the 
iHurent, root, or original of all number, y«nr is the 
dencaninatiNi assigned to a certain number «f such 
repetitions. The only danger is, lest, when he first 
hears these dreadful sounds, the pupil shoidd nm 
away ; if he has hut the cwir^e to stay till the con- 
^Qskin, he will find that, when specnIatMm has 
done its worst, two and two still make fear. 

An ilKntrious example of this speeiesof eloquence 
may Wfound i« Letters' conofminff Mind. Theao- 
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ttKir.J>egips-by dedftring^ that th« aortt »fthingtart 
tAtfl^, 0uU iKigp arst fuive been, and $kall be, and the 
^lii^ Uit^strwtJj/ AKE. Inthis positioo, except the 
Iwt x;lauaet in which he uses something of the 
acholastic l^ngfuage, there is nothing but what 
every man has heard and imagines himself to know. 
But. who would not, believe that some wonderful 
D0Telty is piresented to his intellect^ when he is 
afterwards toid> in the true ba^bear style, that (he 
arw> ui thajormer getm, are thUtg» tjtat lie between 
<A« haverbe^u witj shall-bes. JTm have-beens tare 
ikmgfs that am past; the shall'bes are tkwgs that art 
Ut evmei ami the thinffsi that ab£, in the latter sensp, 
are things that have not been, nor shall be, nor aUm4 w 
tA« mti^ qfrnteh at are bqfore thetih or ^uM be t^Ur 
them, . TheUnH^ that h^ve Aeeii, «3>d shall be, haw 
rupfct to present, past, and fi^nre. Those UiaviMe 
thai now ABxhtnx moreover pUbue; ^t,/or mstemM, 
tifhich it here, thai ivAhA is to the east, thai mkvih is 
iotimmeet. 

A)X this my d«ar reader, is very itraoge; biit 
thoui^ it be atrange, it is not aew ; survey these 
wonderful sentences again and they will he fbttnd 
to eo»taiA nothing more than very plain tnitba, 
which till this Authoj- arose bad always bow dctl^ 
Tared iu plain language. 
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TxibsE who are skilled in the estrbctioti and pie' 
p&ration of metals, declare, that iron is ererj^ 
vhere to be found ; and that not only its pn^r 
ore is copiously treasured in the caverns tff the 
earth, but that its particles ttrti dispersed tliroog;!^ . 
out all other bodies. 

If the extent of the humtUi view could compre- 
hend the whole frame of the universe, I believe it 
\r<}uld be found invariably true!, that Proridenceiias 
gflten that in g^atest plenty, which the conditioD 
of life nlakea of gfreatest use ; and that nothing i» 
pennriously imparted or placed far from the reach 
of man, of which a mOre libel^ distribntifntf . or 
more easy acquisition. Would increase real aad ra-* 
tional felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is 't^Jk. Iron ctntri. 
butes 80 much to supply the wants of nature, that 
its use constitutes much of the difference between 
savage and polished life, between the state of him 
that slumbers in European palaces, and him that 
shelters himself in the cavities of a rock from the 
chilness of the night, or the violence of the storm. 
Gold can never be hardened into saws or axes ; it 
can neither fbrnish instruments of manulacture, 
utensils of agriculture, nor weapons of defence; 
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its ODiy quality is to shine, and the value of its 
lustre arises from its scarcity. 

Throughout the whole circle, both of natural 
and moral life, necessaries are as iron, and supers 
fluitfes as gold.' ' What we really need we may 
readily obtain ; so readily, that far the greater part 
of mankind has, in the wantonness of abundance^ 
confounded natnral with artificial desires^ and in- 
wlited'^'&eeesBitietf for the sake of employmeot, be- 
- Qaum the aind is impatient of inaction, and life is 
mslaiqed with so little labonr, that the tediousaev 
of idle tine cannot- otiterwise be supported. 

t-Thns'plraty is the original cause of many of ow' 
needs; and' even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and diitresflfbl in civilized nations, proceeds often 
from that change of manners which opotenoe bw 
proUuoed. Nature makes us poor only when we 
wxat necessaries; but custom gives the name of 
povnly to the want of superfluities. 

.When Socrates passed throagh shops of toys 
and ornaments, be cried out, Hotv many thinjfg are' 
hen which I do not need! And the same exclama- 
tion may every num make who surveys the common ' 
acconmodations of life; 

' Boperflnity and difficulty begin together. To, 
dress food for the stomach is Casyr the art is to 
irritate the palate when the stomach is suffic^dt 
A rude bmd may build walls, form roofs, and l^y 
floors, and provide all that warmth and se;curity . 
require ; we only call the nicer artificers to carve 
the cornice, or to paint the ceilings, ^nch dress . 
aMvoKf enable the body tp ei^u^ fJ^4)4<^FQBt<«^- - 
sons, the mdst iin«nli|^tened natitHis.haxe.tkCfn. 
Vol.. Tll. t. 
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able to procure ; but the "work of science begins in 
the ambition of distinction, in rariations of fa- 
shion, and emulation of elegance. Com grows 
with easy culture; the gardener's esperiments 
are only employed to exalt the flavours of fruits, 
and brighten the colours of flowers. 

Even of knowledge, those parts are most easy 
- which are generally necessary. The intercourse 
of society is maintained without the elegances of 
language. Figures, criticisms, and refinements, 
are the work of those whom idleness makes weary 
of themselves. The commerce of the world is 
carried- on by easy methods of computation. 
Subtilty and study are required only when ques- 
tions are invented merely to puzzle, and calcula- 
tions are extended to shew the skill of the calcu- 
lator. The light of the son is equally, beneficial 
to him whose eyes tell him that it moves, and 
to him whose reason persuades him that it stands 
still ; and plants grow with the same luxuriance, 
whether we suppose earth or water the parent of 
vegetation. 

If we raise our thoughts to nobler .enquiries, we 
shall still find facility concurring with usefulnras. 
No man needs stay to be virtuous till the moral- 
ists have determined the essence of virtue; our 
duty is made apparent by its proximate conse- 
quences, though the general and ultimate reason 
should never be discovered. Religion may regu- 
late the life of him to whom the Scotists and 
Thomists are alike unknown ; and the assertoTs of 
Jate and free-will, however different in thear Iqlk, 
-agree to act in the same manner. . ' 
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It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstraser studies. That curiosity -which al- 
ways succeeds ease and plenty, was undoubtedly 
giren us as a proof of capacity which our present 
state is not able to fill, as a preparative for some 
better mode of existence, which shall furnish em- 
ployment for the whole soal, and where pleasure 
shall be adequate to our powers of fruition. In the 
mean time, let us gratefully acknowledge that good- 
ness which grants us ease at a cheap rate, which 
changes the seasons where the nature of heat and 
cold has not been yet examined^ and gives the vi- 
cissitudes of day and night to those who never 
inarked the tropics, or numbered the constella- 
tions. 
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Since the pnblication of the letter concerning* 
the condition of those who are confined in gaols by 
their creditors, an inquiry is said to have been 
made, by which it appears that more than twenty 
thousand* are at this time prisoners for debt. 

We often 'look with indifference on the succes- 
sive pstxis of .that, which, if the whole were - seen 
together, would shake us with emotion. A debtor 
is dragged to prison, pitied for a moment, and then 
forgotten ; another follows him^ and is lost alike 
in the caverns of oblivion ; but when the whole 
mass of calamity rises up at once, when twenty 
thousand reasonable beings are heard all g^roaning 
in unnecessary misery, not by the infirmity of na- 
ture, but the mistake or negligence of policy, who 
can forbear to pity and lament, to wonder and 
abhor I 

There it here no need of declamatory vehe- 
menee ; we live in an age of commerce and com- 
pntation ; let us therefore coolly enquire what . is 
ibe sum of evil which the imprisonment of debtors 
brings upon our country. 

It seems to be the opinion of the later computistist, 
that the inhabitants of EngUmd do not exceed six 

* Till* number was at that time confidently published: bnt 
the anihor has since found reaton to qoeition die calculation. 
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mitlioas, of which twenty thoosaad is Ihe three- 
hundredth part. What shall we say of the hu- 
manity or the wisdom of a nation that voluatarily 
sacrifices one in every three hundred to ling^ering' 
destruction ! 

The misfortunes of an individual do not extend 
their influence to many ; yet if we consider the 
effects of consanguinity and friendship, and the 
general reciprocation of wants and benefits, which 
make one man dear or necessary to another, it may 
reasonably be supposed, that every man languish- 
ing- in prison gives trouble of some kind to two 
others who love or need him. By this multiplica- 
tion of misery we see distress extended to the hun- 
dredth part of the whole society. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what is lost by 
the inaction and consumed in the support of each 
man thus chained down to involuntary idleness, the 
public loss will rise in one year to three hundred 
thousand pounds ; in ten years to more than a sixth 
part of our circulating coin. 

I am afraid that those who are best acquainted 
with the state of our prisons will confess that my 
conjecture is too near the truth, when I suppose 
that the corrosion of resentment, the heaviness of 
sorrow, the corruption of confined air, the want of 
exercise, and sometimes of food, the contagion of 
diseases, from which there is no retreat, and the 
severity of tyrants, against whom there can be do 
resistance, and all the complicated horrors of a 
prisqn, pat an end every year to the life of one in 
four of those that are shut up from the common 
comforts of human life. 

l3 
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Thna perish yearly five thonsand men, orerboroe 
with sorrow, consumed by famine, or putrified by 
filth; many of them in the most vigorous and use- 
ful part of life ; for the thoughtless and imprudent' 
are commonly yQung, and the active and biwy are 
seldom pM. 

According to -the rule generally received, whi<^ 
supposes that one in thirty dies yearly, the race of 
man may be said to be renewed at tbe end of thirty 
ytsars*' Who. would have believed till now, that of 
evei^ Englith generation, an handred and fiftjr 
tboasBndfmisKinoUPgaols! Ibatan evevy century, 
a Dfttion ' eminertt for soience,- studious of com-> 
merce, ambitious of empire, should willingly lose, 
in noisome dungeons, -fire: hwidred dwusaud of 
its -inhftbttants; a number greater than has ever 
been destroyed in the same time*-'by the pestilence 
and sword! > 

A Very Iflte occU!Te|ic*niay shewusthe value of 
Uie Number which'we thus condemn to be useless ; 
io the re-establishment 4f the tmlsed bands,. Ihirty 
ih^UMAld^re cdnsidewd asa force bbfficient against 
all efaigttBci^. While, therefore, we detaio twenty 
thousand' itijirfsoii, we shot op in darkness and 
nselemness twoi-tMrds of an anuywhich ourselves 
judge «qual to tbe-defenxie of our- country. 
■- The monasticiostitutionshave been sften blamed, 
as tending to retard' the increase of mankind. And 
perhaps retirement ought raa^ly to be permittet^ 
except to those whose employment is consistent with 
abstraction, and who, though solitaty, will not be 
idle ; to those whom infirmity mi^es useless to tbe 
commonwealth, or to those who have paid their due 
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proportion to society, and who, haying lived for 
others, maybe honourably dismissed to live for them- 
selves. But whatever be the evil or the folly of these 
retreats, those have no right tq censure them whose 
prisonscontain greater numbersthan the monasteries 
of other countries. It is, surely, less foolish and less 
criminal to permit inaction than compel it ; to com- 
ply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than con- 
demn to certain and apparent misery ; to indulge the 
extravagancies of erroneous piety, than to multiply 
and enf<»-ce temptations to wickedness. 

The mis^y of gaols is not half their evil : they 
are filled with every cormption which poverty and 
wickedness can generate between them ; with all the 
shameless and profligate enormities that can be pro- 
duced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage of 
^ant, and the malignity of despair. In a prison the 
awe of the public eye is lost, and the power of the 
law is spent; there are few fears, there are no 
blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious 
harden the audacious. Every one fortifies himself 
as he can ^;ainst his own sensibility, endeavours to 
[H:aeti«e on others the arts which are practised on 
himself; and gains the kindness of his associates by 
similitiMle of manners. 

Thus some sink amidst their misery, and others 
sikrvive only to propagate villainy. It may be 
hoped, that our lawgivers will at length take away 
firom us this power of starving. and depraving one an- 
otherj but, if there be any reason why this inveterate 
evil should not be removed in our age, which true 
policy has enlightened beyond any former time, let 
those, whose writings- fwrn the opinions and the 
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practices of their contemporaries, endeavour to 
transfer the reproach of sach imprisonment irom the 
debtor to the creditor, till universal infemyshall 
pursue the wretch whose wantonness of power, or 
revenge of disappointment, condemns another to 
torture and to ruin ; tilt he shall be hunted throu|^h 
the world as an enemy to man, and find in riches 
no shelter from contempt. 

Surely, he whose debtor has perished in prison, 
although he may acquit himself of deliberate murder, 
must at least have his mind clouded with disccmtent, 
when he considers how much another has suffered 
from him ; when he thinks on the wife bewailing 
her husband, or the children begging the bread 
which their father would have earned. If there are 
any made so obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to 
revolve these consequences without dread or pity, 
I must leave them to be awakened by some other 
power, for I write only to human beings. 
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No. 39. SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1769. 



To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

^8 ntme look more diligently about them ihsa 
. those who hare nothing to do, or who do no- 
thing, I suppose it has not escaped your observation, 
that the bracelet, or ornament of great antiquity, 
has been for some years revired among the EaglUh 
ladies. 

The genius of our nation is said, I know not for 
what reason, to appear rather in improvement than 
inventimi. The bracelet was known in the earliest 
^;e8 ; but it was formerly only a hoop of g(M, or a 
cluster of jewels, and shewed nodiing but the wealth 
or vanity of the wearer, till our ladies, by carrying 
pictures on their wrists, made their ornaments 
works of fiuicy and exercises of judgment. 

This addition of art to luxury is one of the innu- 
merable proofs that might be given of the late in- 
crease of female erudition ; and I have often ctRigra- 
tnlated myself that my life has happened at a time 
when those, on wluHu so much of human felicity de- 
pends, have learned to think as well as speak, and 
when reqiect takes possession of the ear, while love 
is entering at the eye. 
I have observed, that, eVen by the snffii^^ of their 
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own sex, those ladies are accoooted wisest, who do 
DOt yet disdain to be taug^ht ; and therefw^ I shall 
offer a few hints for the coqapletionof the bracelet, 
without any dread of the iate of Orpheus. 

To the ladies who wear the pictures of their hus- 
' bands or children, or any other relations, I can 
offer nothing more decent or more proper. It -is 
reascHiable to believe that she intends at least to per- 
form her duty, who carries a perpetual excitement to 
recollection and caution, whose own ornaments must 
iqnbraid her with every failure, and who, by an open 
violation, of her engagements, must for ever fcnfeit 
her lomce^'. 

.' Y^. I know not whether it is the interest of th^ 
hmband to solioit very earnestly a place on the brace- 
let. If his image be not in the heart, it is of Hmall 
avail to hang it on the hand. A hosbuid encircled 
with diamonds and rubies may gain some esteem, but 
will nev^ escite love. He that thinks himself most 
secure of his wife, should be fearful of persecuting 
heir oMitinuatlywith his presence. The joy of life 
is variety ; ~ the tendenest love requires to be rekindled 
bt^intervals of absence; and Fidelity heiself will }>e 
wearied witii tmufenring her eye only &otn the same 
lam'tothesaBie pictwe.'' ;. ' ' 
- in vAtaiy countries t^ tdnditite'of ftTery-woman 
i> known by her dress. Marriage is rewarded with 
seme bonoiRvble distinction, which celitHmyiiftilk- 
bidden totuurp^ Some such infarmatiotDa bracelet 
mijght afttrd. I^e kdies might enroll themselves 
iff- distinct ebsaes, and carry in <^>en view the em- 
blems of their order. The bracelet of -the anthcwess 
may cxfa^Ht the Muses in a grove of laurel | the 
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housewife may shew Penelopcmi^ her web ; the vo^-, 
trass of a nng'le life laay oairy Ursula with her tro^ 
of virgins ; the gamester may 'hsTe Fortune with her 
wheel ; and those women that bpve no character at aU 
may display a field of whiCe enamel, «s im^iing- 
help to fill up the vacuity. 

There is a set of ladies who have outlived moit 
animal pleasures^ and^ having nothing ratiooal to. 
put in their i^ace, scdacewith-ew^ the'tonof whob 
time has token away, and the want of what wiadcan ^ 
having never been courted, has never given.- For 
these I know not how to provide a ^per deoora- 
tioB. I^ey camiot 'be numberedr among the game- 
sters ;' for ihough lliey are' always at ^yt they 
play for nothing, and never rise to the dignity of 
hazard or the reputation of skill. They neither love 
aor are loved;, and cannot be supposed to contem^ 
plate anyhoman image with* delight. Yet, though 
they despair t6 please, they - always wish to be fine, 
and therefore cannot be without a braoel«t. T-q 
this sisterhood I can recommend nothing more 
likely to please them than the king of clubs, a per- 
sonage very comely and majeetic, who will never 
meet their- feyes; without reviving tiie thought <rf 
some pest or future party, and who may be-disn 
[^yed in the act of dealing with- graoe^and pM» 
priety. 

But the bracelet which might be meat easily in- 
troduced into geneml use is a small cenvcK nurror^ 
in which the lady may see herself whenever du 
shall lift her hand. This wiU be a perpetual sonrca 
of delight. Other ornaments are of use only in 
public, but this will furait^ gratificatipiu to stdi- 
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tudd. This will shew a face that must always 
pkose ; she who is followed by admirers will carry 
about her a perpetual justification of the public 
voice ; and she who passes without notice may ap- 
peal from prejudice to their, own eyes. 

But I know not why the privilege of the bracelet 
should be (»ufined to women; it was in former 
ages worn by heroes in battle ; and as modern eol- 
.diers are always distinguished by splendour of dress, 
I should rejoice to see the bracelet added to the 
cockade. 

- In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have 
^nt som«=' thoughts upon military bracelets. There 
is no passion more heroic than love ', and therefore 
1 should be glad to see the sons of Enffland march- 
ing in the field, every man with the picture of a 
woman of honour bound upon his hand. But since 
in the army, as every where else, there will always 
be men who love nobody but themselves, or whom 
no woman of honour will permit to love her, there 
is a. necessity of some other distinctions and devices. 

- I have read of a prince who, having lost a town, 
ordered the name of it to be every morning shouted 
in bis ear till it should be recovered. For the aune 
purpose I think the prospect of Minorca might be 
properly worn on the hands of some of our generals: 
others might delight their countrymen, and dignify 
themselves, with a view oi Roi^t^ort as it. appeared 
to them at sea : and those tlutt diall return from 
the conquest of Ameriea, may exhibit the ware- 
house tX FrotUenac, with an inscription denoting, 
tluit it vras taken in less than three years by less 
than twenty thousand men. 

I am. SIR, &c. 

Tom Toy 
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No. 40. SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1769. 



IWE practice of appending to the narratives of 
public transactions more minute and domestic iu- 
telligence» and filling the newspapers with adver- 
tisements, has grown up by slow degrees to its {»«- 
sent state. - 

Genius is shewn only by invention. T£w meui 
who first took advantage of the general curiosity 
that was excited by a siege or battle, to betray the 
readers of news into the knowledge of the shop 
where the best pnfi* and powder were t* be sold, 
was undoubtedly a man of great sagacity, and pro- 
found skill in the nature of man. But when he 
had once diewn the way, it was ea^ to follow him ; 
and every man now knows a ready method of in- 
forming the public of all that he desires to buy or 
sell, wh^er his wares be material or inteUecjtu^l ; 
whether he makes clothes or teachw the iiw^i%i 
m^cs } whether he be a tutw that wants a, pi^il^ 
or a pupil that wants a tutor. . . ^. <; 

Whatever is common is despised. Advestisemfajjto 
are now so niunerous that they pre Very BegU^f«lii^ 
penned, and it is thN^^bre become meeeaevyiio,gn^ 
att^tiMt by ma^ifidenceof iH-^iis^ and by- fin* 
queoce sometimes suUime and sranetimaa pa4}>0tic*(i -• 

Promise, large pnxnise, is the soul of aaadvevtiMi 
ment. I remember a t^ask-kall that had »; fpta^kV^ 
tnily wonderful — it gave on onpiwife tttfftkfo-,^ 
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razor. And there are now to be sold, ybrreru^nion^ 
vnl^t some daveis for bed'COverings, ofdotvn, bofond 
comparisony superior ifywIuU it caiied oUer-domn, and 
indeed such, that its many excellences cannot be here 
set forth. With one excellence we are made ac- 
quainted — it is w a rm e r thanfimr or five Uankets, and 
lighter than one. 

Tba« are some, however, that know the preju- 
dice- of mankind in favour of modest sincerity. The 
vender of iheheautifying jinid sells a lotion that re-^ 
pells pimples, washes away freckles, smooths l^e 
skinTiBQd plumps the flesh; and yet, with a gene- 
nhis' abhorrence of ostentation, confesses^ that it will 
TuArettereihehiooaLt^fiJUetitaalad^offifiy. 

The tme pathos of advertisements most have sank 
fdeep into thej heart of every man that rememhers the 
■zeo^ sbewn J>y the sMler of the anodyne necklace, for 
the ease and safety of poor toothinff infants, and the 
afiectioai with which he warned erery mother, that 
-^'tnomidmeKer forgixK herself if her infant should 
perish without « necklace. 

r ' 1 1 cannot hot remark to the celebrated ailthor who 
gKVe,-un his notifications of die camel and drome- 
Amj\ so many specimens of the genuine sablime, that 
there is now arrived another subject yet more worthy 
^'faispeo. ' A famous Mohatvk- Indian marrior, who 
ttiok-Diedajn the- FrtfK^ general prisoner, dressed in 
the«amemummeri PiUh the wt^xe Indians- when titey go 
■to imr, with his face and body pamted,niithhis sca^ 
iti^i-kinfei tem*ax, miid < all other implements Of war! 
ttiightwetfhy the emvmty of every true Brittmf This 
W a very pawerftil desertption ; but a critic of great 
Y^fi^ment wottld'iny, that it conv*ys rather horror 
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and terr6r. An' Indian, dressed as'fae.goels to wtx, 
may bring' company toge^er<; ."but if he carries the 
scalping-knife and tom-ax, there are many true 
Britons, that will never be persuaded to see him 
but throug'h a grate. 

It has been remarked by the seTerer judgvs, that 
the salutary sorrow of tragic scenes- is too soon ef- 
faced by the merriment of the cpilt^oe ; the same 
inconTeQience arises frran the' improper dispositsm 
of advertisements. The noblest ofarjects 'may be n 
aseooatedas to be made ridiculous. The canel and 
dromedary themselves might have lost much of theii> 
dignity between the true fitmtr of mustard and t^ 
oriffinal Dt^y' 8 elixir j and I could not hut feel some 
indignation When I found this illnrtrious iTidian 
irarrior immediately succeeded by a fresh parcel of 
Dubiin butter. 

The trade of advertising is noW so near to perfec- 
tion, that it is not easy to propose any improvement. 
But as every art ought to be exercised in due subor- 
dinhtioQ to the public good, I cannot but propose 
it as a moral question to these masters of the ptihlic 
ear. Whether they do not sometimes play too 'Wan- 
tonly with our passions, as wheti tlie registrar- of 
lottery tickets invites us to his shop by an account 
of the prize which he sold last year 3 and whether 
the advertising controvertists do not indulge as- 
perity of language without any adequate [ffOTOca- 
tion; as in the dispute about straps for rawtrs, now 
happily subsided, and in the altercation which at 
present subsists amceming eau de laceP 

In an adveri:isement it is allowed to every man to 
ipeak well of himself, but I know not why he should 
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assome the privilege of censuring his neighbour. He 
may proclaim his own virtue or skill, but ought not 
to exclude others from the same pretensions. 

£vefy mtm that adTerttMs'Aiii*f^ni£x«^ence 
should write with some consciousness of a charac- 
ter which dares to call the attention of the public. 
He ^MnM renaember that bis. tiBm0>i9'tb'*taad'i) 
the same paper widitiioseof 'the-kaK^'^of^'iPra^nk 
and the emperor of 6ermiiMy/aad eidcsfnilritM 
make himself worthy of such assoeiatibn.' ' ■-<••> 
Some regard is likewise to be paid to postfrytjCf 
There are men of diligence and curiosity who t^eft> 
sure up the papers of the day merely [>ecaase 
others neglect them, and in time they willbe 
scarce. When these collections shall be i^ad in 
another century, how will numberless contradic- 
tions be reconciled P and how shall fame be possi- 
bly distributed among the tailors and boddfce- 
makers of the present age P 

Surely these things deserve consid^^tion. It 
is enough for me fo have hinted my desire that 
-these abuses may be rectified ; but such is the state 
jof nature, that what all have the right of doing, 
-tna^y will attempt without sufficient care of due 
/^usli&cations. 
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tJ». 4!. SATURDAY, JATfUARY 27, 17fi9j 



Tjtx following letter related to dn affliction per-" 
baps not necessary to be imparted to th« public ; 
but I could not persuade myself to suppress it, be> 
cause I think I know the sentiments to be aincerey 
ftnd I feel no disposition to provide for this day 
any other entertainment. 

At In ^tf^Hi* trit, Muert qiti cruda poette 

CredideritJktuJimfTit digna tuo, 
IttBC pottrema iibi tU_fieudi cauta,Jlvatqiie 

Leait inoffen»Q vilaque tnortqite gradu, 

Mit. IdleK, 
Notwithstanding the warriingfs of pHiloso-i 
phers, and the daily examples of losses and mis- 
fortunes which life forces upon our observation, 
«uch is the absorption of our thoughts in the busi-'' 
aess of the present day, sueh the resignation of our 
reason to empty hopes of future felicity, or such 
our' unwillingness to foresee what we dread, that 
every calamity comes suddenly upon us^ and not 
cmly presses us as a burden, but crushes as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of the com-> 
mon course of nature, against which it is no re^ 
proach not to be provided. A fiash of lightning 
intercepts the traveller in his way. The concus- 
sion of an earthquake heaps thie ruins of cities 
upon their inhabitants. But other miseries time 

Vol. VII. M 
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bTiDg:s, though sUeatly yet visibl^t forvsbnliby.iks 
even lapite, which yet approach us unseen btetuisp 
we torn our eyes away, and seise us unresisted be- 
cause we coidd not ann.oursfdtjeS'i^inst them 
but by setting them before ua, • . ■ ■ i 

That it is yain to shrink from jwhat' cannot: he 
avoided, and tip, hide .that iroaa ousseVeB-tvdaic^ 
mu^ some time be foundf.is a Unaiik wldch. weid^ 
know, but which all ofigl^ct, 9wi perih^pa.^nttnB 
more than tjte j^cuUttFe r«iU|0ner» wfaomthDugiht^ 
s^e alwftys from hom«,. wbote eye wpndia6 Mifieir 
life, who»e fancy dances afiber meteors of h^jyineig 
kindled by itself, and who examines every tbin^ 
rather than bis own state. 

Notiiiog is more evident than that ^e de- 
cays of age must terminate in death; yet ^ere u 
no man, says Ttilfy, who does not believe that he 
may yet live another year ; and tbereis n<me «ho 
does not, upon the same principle, - hope another 
y^ar for his parent or his friend : bid: the fallacy 
will be in time detected ; the last year, the last dafft 
must «opae.. Ithasoon^e, and is past. Tbo'tife 
vfbich mad!»<my awn life^pleasaat is at aniend, tauX 
^.piie» of-diWtth are shut upon my prospeofA*' 
,. '{'be loss of 'at&iend upon whom the heart was 
fisiedi t« ^hom-^^ry. wish asd endeavour .tended* 
i^ a\4^e ejf' dre^gr desolafwn, in which the mind 
id^ks aJtooad ivD^tieat of itsdf, and finds nothing 
Im^.en^iaesa^ and -horror. The blameless Ufe, 
the ar^^ss.'toui^nieM, die pious sim^dicity, die 
HtiExAest^Tesignatioa, the patient sickness, aud the 
^01 .death, are remembered only to add value to 
^ lo^ to^grftvate regret for what cannot be 
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amended, to deepen sorrow for what cannot be re- 
caUed. 
• These are the calamities by which Providence 
gradually disengages us from the love of life. 
Other evils fortitude may repel, or hope may miti- 
gate ; bat irreparable privation leaves nothing to 
exercise resolution or flntter expectation. The 
4ead canned return, and nothing is left as here 
but longuishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that Whoever 
lives long must outlive those whom he loves and 
bononrs. Sut^ is the condition of our present 
existence, that life must one time lose its associa- 
tions, and every inhabitant of the earth must walk 
dcnrnward to the grave alone and onr^farded* 
wilSiont any partner of his j oy or grief, without any 
interested witness of his misfortunes or success-. 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel ; for where 
is the bottom of the misery of man ? Bat what ia 
. success to him that has none to etijoy it ? Hap- 
piness is not fomid in self-contemplation ; it is per- 
ceived only when it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, be^ 
cause such knowledge is not necessary to a good 
life. Reason deserts as at the brink of the grave* 
and can give no further intelligence. Revelation 
is not wholly silent. Tltere is joif ia the imgek of 
heaven over one sinner that r^>enleth; and snrdy 
this joy is not incommunicable to souls disen- 
tangled from the body, and made like Emgels. 

Let hope therefore dictate, what revelation does 
not confute, that the union of souls may stiU re- 
main } and that we who are struggling with sin, 
h2 
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sorrow, and iofinnities, may have oar part in the 
attention and kindness, of those who have finished 
their coursT, and are now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the 
. mind to take refuge ib religion : ' whieii we have no 
help in ourselves^ what can remain bat that we look 
up to a higher and a greater Power ? and to what 
hppe may we not raise our eyes ai^d h^rts, y(bea 
w« consider that the greatest PoyfER is the ^£ST r 

Surely there i^ no man who, thus afflipted,,dpes 
not seek succour in the gospel, which has brou^t 
life and immortality to light. The precepts of Epi' 
curuSt who teaches us to endure what the laws of 
the universe make necessary, may silence, but not 
content us. The dictates of Zaio, vrho commands 
UH to look with indifference on external things, 
may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot 
assuage it. Real alleviation for the loss of friends, 
and rationid tranquillity in the prospect of our own 
dissolution, can be received only from the promises 
of Him in whose hands are life and death, and 
from the assurance of another and better state, in 
which all tears shall be wiped from the eyes, and 
t^e whole soul shall be filled with joy. Philoso- 
phy may infuse stubbornness, but Religion only 
can give patience. 
... I am, SiC. 
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Xhe subject of the following letter is not wholly 
unmentioned by' the Rambler. l%e Specta- 
tor has also a letter containingf a case not much 
difl^rent. I hope my correspOndeDt'a performance 
is more an effort of genius, than effusion of the 
passions; and that she hath rather attempted io' 
paint some possible distress, than really feels the 
eril^ vrhicK^e has described. 

To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

Tkerb is a cause of misery, which, though cer- 
tainly known both to you and your predecessors, 
has been little taken notice of in your papers; I 
mean the snares that the bad behaviour of parents 
extend over the paths of life which their children 
are to tread after them ; and as I make no doubt 
but the leUer holds the shield for virtue as well as' 
the g-Iass for folly, that he will employ His leisure' 
hoars as much to his own satisfaction in warning 
his readers against a danger, as in laughing them 
out of A fuhion : for this reason I am tempted to 
ask adinittance for my story in your paper, though 
it has nothing to recommend it but truth, and the 
honest wish of warning others to shun the track 
which I am afraid may lead me at last to fuin. 
u3 
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I am the chHd of a father, who, faaviqg^ always 
Jived in one qpoj in the country where he was born, 
and having had no genteel education hinlself, 
thought DO qualifications in Atb world desirable bat 
as they led up to fortune, and no learning necessary 
to happiness bat 8U^ aa ntigbt most effectually 
^ach me to make the best market of myself : I 
was nn&rtiHDatcly bom a beauty, fco a^fcdl seauc bf 
whitdi my faiher took care to flatty me { and bal- 
ing, when . very yoaiig, put me to a schoK^ io tiie 
couatry, afterwards tnusplanted me to anotiier m 
(own, at the insti^ifm of his Meads, wbwe Ui 
ill-judged ftHidness Let me resiaiQ no tcmger tbtiD to 
learn just enough experience to coBTince me of til^ 
sordidness of his views, to give me an idea of per- 
fections which my present situation will never suf- 
fer me to reach, and to tea<^ me sufficient morals 
to dare to despise what is bad, though it be in a . 
&ther. 

Thus eqqipped (as he thought completely) ;for 
life, I was carried back into the countiT', and lived 
wit^ him and my mother in a small village, within 
a, few. miles of the county-towui where I mixed, 
at first with reluctance, among company whidi 
tboiiffb X never de^isfd, 1 could no^ fq;)prave> w 
t^y.w«:«t brought up with oth^r inclioatioas, atid 
naprowtf' views than my own. My fsUher took 
greafi pains to shew me every where, both i^t fajs 
own house, and at such public diversions, as ^ 
cpantjry pLffonled : be firequeutlj told the pep|da 
bU he had yias for his daughter; took ca^ t^ 
rapeet the civilities I had received fFom. all Ihs 
friends in Lmdo* ; told how much 1 was admuf^d/ 
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ttBiAtithi»-ii*UewBgk%1ilott could Migig«it t«i«etiU9 

. HHiMfl faav«I'Cion«lRiie(lin«kedatit forMJb,ta»I 
.DAj4t«tf ii^'Anddoadnad, by pareittal aotbority, lo 
.ac state UtAlebstter than tJiHt of proetitutiMli I 
IdoktoD myMlfn^gTowiag obe«pev every heur,' a^^ 
tan^lMMg: tdlttbst-hodest pride, that modest ccmtt- 
'd<»ee^ ib Whidi thd Tti^n d^nitj cowritto. Nor 
ilMs^Hy misfbthHie stopbere 9 ^Ottghmiuty voidd 
tfe Mo g«iHrrotifl to Itupate tb^ itAlies of a ^^er to 
.a cytd'whMe heart hag 86t her above them; y«t'I 
taa afraS/d Ute most charitable of l^m'wiH Inrdly 
think it possible for me to be a daily spectatrets of 
Ms vices without taeitly flowing tbem, and at last 
cMtsiMiiii^ to thetti, as the eye of the frighted ini^t 
is, -by d^rees, reconciled to the darkness of whieh 
at -first it was afraid. It is a common opinion, h^ 
himself mnst very well know, that vices, like 
diseases, are -often hereditary ; and that the pn^ 
perty of the one is to infect the manners, as the 
ot^er poisons the springs of life. 

"Yet this, though bad, is not the worst; my iu- 
ther deceives himself the hopes <^ the very ch3dh« 
has brought into the world ,■ he sofilers hitf housle 4o 
be the 'seat of <bnnk«ine8S, riot, and ii^^Sgionj 
wlio sedoees, almost, in my sight, the 'menial seil 
vant, converses with the prostitute, and oemipto ' 
the wife ! Thus I, who ^m my earliest d&wn tif 
rais<Hi was taught to think th^ at my ap^rcMtdi 
every eye sparkled with pleasure, orwas dejected 
as conscious of superior charms; am excladed frata 
society, through fear lest I should partake, ^if not 
of my Other's crimes, at least of his reproach. ' it 
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ft pwnt, wko IB 80 little ioKettowi foi^tteJinHure 
of A child, bett» tban a piralftiivhc^larwi ft>4roitlddi 
ftdnft in a beiit ak-sea, VFitboat astar' tO'kt^t\fy, 
orananchor tohold it fast? Atoiii nottolay ^ 
my miaehes at those^ doom whi<^ ougbt to'have 
opened •only for my pr^eotion?- Asd'if dotmed'to 
add at laet one more to the Bumberof those wtfefc^es 
vrhgni neither the world npr its- lav befideftds^ mtty 
I not justly say that I bare beeft awed by a poi*^ 
into rnin ? But though a parent's power is screenr 
«d from insillt and violation by the very words of 
beaTeo, yet surely no laws divine or human, forbid 
me to remove myself from the malignant shade of 
a plant that poisons all aronnd it, blasts the bloom 
of youth, qhecks its improvements, and makes all 
its fiowrets fade ? Biit to whom can the wretched, 
can the dependant fly ? . For me to fly a father's 
hou0e is to be a beggar : I have only one coj^a- 
forter amidst my anxieties, a pious relation, who 
bids me appeal to heaven for a witness to my jo«t 
intentioDB, fly as a d^erted wretch to its prOtetir 
'tions ; and, being asked who my father is, point, 
Hfeie the ancient philosopher, with my finger tc) 
the heavens. 

- ' -T^hppe in which I write this, is, that you will 
give it a place' in your paper j and, as your essays 
> 90meiimes-£nd their way into ihe country, that my 
'fethep-iaay T«ad my story there ; and, if not (or his 
■own sake, yet for mine, spare to perpetuate that 
■W«nt of calamities to me, the lorn of character, 
fnm wltidi all his ^sBim'ul4ti<>n has not be^i able 
\tio rescudhimselfv T«ll the world. Sir, that it is 
possible for virtue to keep its throne nn^aken 
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ff^Htmitjffxy 0t^iK9afid th»tt>iUetf y- thtt it iMpoc> 

enr^lotba ctHiqiletKHi ctf . humon: eKoelleDoe even 
is the mdat (f jt^mptatioiu ; when tfaey bare ntt 
frifflid^thin, (korfiu-e 9a»sted t»; th^ Toluntory uh 
dulg^ce of yicUtus tLoagiits. 

Xi tluB ipfertion pf A atory like this dpes nothmult 
inun tbie plan o£ yoar paper, you have it in your 
power to bie a better friend tbEin her iatber lo . 

Pekdita, 
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jTbe natural advantages which arise firom . the 
position of the earth which we inhabit Yfiih respeat 
to the other planets, afford mach employment, |» 
mathematical speculation, by which it has -^b9etl 
discover, that no other conformation of ^.aTflr 
tern could have given such commodious distribti-^ 
tions of light and heat, or imparted iertalityiand 
pleasure to so great a part of a revolving ftpfaeff«, . 

It may be perhaps observed by thei m^raliftt, 
with equal reason, that our globe seetm pai^i^nbir^ 
fitted for the residence of a being, placed <h#ae 
only for a short, time, whose task js vt0t,a4xwu>e 
him^f to a higher and h^pier state a(,esieUmw, 
by unremitted vigilanpe of caatipq„.aDd'4c^M9r 
of virtue. ■ • --i ; ■ ■ ■ 

\ 
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The duties reqofred of m&n sre qock as lMHBa» 
tMtnn does not wiUingly perform, and aiiich as 
tbode are inclined to. delay who jiCt. mtw*^ 8«»e 
time to fulfil Uwn. It was tberefore decenary: 
tJMkt tliM uniTersal rekictaaee ^orald be pAU9te;r- 
acted, and the drowftinear of hwitation wakened 
inte resolve ; that the dang« of proeraatijaation 
^uid be always in view, find thefaUacies of se- 
curity be houriy detected. 

' To tias end all the appearances of nature uni- 
formly con^re. Whatever we see on every side 
reminds lu of the lapse of time and the flux of life. 
The day and night succeed each other, the.rotftti<ni 
of seasons diversifies the year, the sun rises, attains 
the meridian, declines, and setsj and the moon 
every night changes its form. 

The day has been considered as an image of the 
year, and the year as the representation of life^ 
The morning answers to the spring, and the spring 
to childhood and youth ; the noon corresponds- to 
tiie sununer, and the summer to the strength of 
manhood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, 
and aututnn of declining life. The night with its 
silence and darkness ^ews the winter, in which aU 
liie powers of Vegetation are benumbed ; and the 
winter points out the time when life shall cease, 
with its hopes and pleasures. 

He that is carried forward however swifUy, by 
a motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 
of place but by the variation of objects. If the 
wheel of life, which nMs thus silently along, 
passed on through nndistinguishable uniformity , we 
should never mark its approaches to the end of 
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tfce cffiiwc/ ■ If otte hbur -Wete like Knts^ter j if the 
■p&g^^ dfihe ton dtd^not'ahew thai the dhiy is lut- 
ing; if the dterige (tf seftsoiM tUd ha* iinpress -npon 
us tlie'lHglit of the year;' quantitietl «f ^unrtien 
eqiml to days and years would glide unobserred. 
if- the parts of time were not vu4otuly cdeaied, 
*€ should never discttti ttieir departure or nicoes- 
sibn, but should lite thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future, vitiiout will, and perhaps 
WMiout powfer, to comptite the periods of life,- or to 
ddmpare the time which is already lost With thitt 
W4)$cfa may |RtibaMy reauin; 
' But the course of time is so visiMy marked, that 
it is obserced even by the birds of passage, and by 
nations who have raised their minds very little above 
animal instinct : there are human beings whos6 
language does not supj^y them with words by 
which they can number five, but I have read of 
none tlmt have not names for day and night, f<n- 
snmmer and winter. 

Yet it is certain, that these admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too 
often vain; and that many who mark with such 
accuracy the course of time, appear to have little 
sensibility of the decline of life. Every man has 
something to do which he neglects; every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the effects of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected c(mtingencies- 
We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, after an 
absence of twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 
find her faded. We meet those whom we left 
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children, and cap seareely persuade ourselves to 
treat them as men. The traveller visits in &ge 
those ceiintfies throo^ whidi KeirAhbteld tif his 
yout|h, and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
'Xhe man of business wearied with unsatisfactory 
procfieritj, retires to the town.u^ hi* BAtFr^/and 
exp^fia to play away thq last yean with the com-<'- 
panions of his childhood* aad recoirer yontb m th^' 
fields whete he once was yoang. ' ' . -^ - 

Froan this inattentitm, so general mid so teisehfeVv 
008, let.it he .every man'9 study to ei^mpt himtelf.'' 
Let him that desires to. .see othera happy make haste 
to give while his gift can be epjoyed, and ttmeaj/biit ■ 
l^t every moment of delay takes avmy. sonaetMhg' 
&om-the value of his h^iefaction. And let bim, 
who purposes his own hairiness, reflect, that while 
he fonos his purpose the day rdls pa, and <A« mtf M 
■wmethTtihmnomancanwork. 
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I^BHOSV is, among the faculties of' the htunart 
rami, that of -which we make the "most Arequent 
use, or rather that of whibh the agency is inces- 
sant or perpetual. Memory is the primary anil 
fondatnental power, without which there could be 
no otheff intellectual operation. Judgment and ra- 
tiocination suppose something already known, and 
draw thepr decisions only from experience. Imagi- 
n«ti<« selects ideas from the treasures of remem'- 
brance, and produces noTelty only by varied combi- 
Bations. We do not even form conjectures of 
distant, or anticipations of future events, -bat by 
eoncluding what is possible from what is past. 

The two offices of memory are collection and 
distribution; by one images are accumulated, and- 
by the other produced for use. Collection is always 
the employment of our first years; and distribution 
commonly that of our advanced age. 

To c^dlect and reposit the various form of things* 
is iar the most pleasing part of mental occupation. 
' We are naturally delighted with novelty, and there 
is a time when all timt we see is new. When first 
we enter into the world, whithersoever we turn oar 
eyes, they meet knowl^ge with pleasure at her side; 
every diversity of nature pours ideas in uptm the 
soul ; neither search nor labour are' neoessaiy ; we 
have nothing more to do than to open our eyes, and 
curiosity is gratified. 
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Much o{ the {rfeanire which Ihe first -mxtrie; of 
the world affords, is exfaauited before we areeoa- 
' scions of our own feUoit j,- or -able- to- compare our 
condition with some other possible state. We have 
therefore few traces of the joy of our earliest disco- 
reriraj yetweaUr«niemheratimewheiiiuitarehEUEl 
so many imtasted^pratifications, thatevery eicAsiien 
gave deligfaJ: vbich can- dqw be foosd bo Wng^i 
when the mme <rf a twrent^ iihe rusUe-of a- wtwdj 
the song of bird^ or Ihe play of lambs, bad pdwer 
to fiU the attention, and su^nd all 'pwceptica -v/f 
tlje course of time. - '< 

Bat these ea^ ^^asorts are sq(hi at an e^f- wb 
have seen in a very tittle time so much, th&t we CEdl 
oat fw new objects of ohserratioo^ and eadeftroni* 
to find variety in books and life. But study is law 
borieiiu, and not always satisfactory ; and csynvet- 
sation has its pains as well as pleaswesj we are 
witling to IcM^, but not willing to be taught ; we 
are p»i|ied: by ignorance, but pained yet more by an* 
other's knowledge. 

. fVomr the T«xation of pupillage men cenrnvMly 
seA themselves free about the middle of life, -t^ 
^tting up th» av^ues of intelligenee, and re8b^r- 
ii^ t&reet in ^ir present state ; Mid they^' whose 
afdcMr of inqniry continues longet, find themselves 
iaseiuibly forsaken by their infractors. As ev^y 
mwi advances m life, tbb propOTticm between those 
th^t areyoui^r and Uiat«re c^dw thmt hhnself is 
cMltinHBlly <;hanging; and b« that, has lived half a 
century- finds few that do not reqwre from kim that 
infwnuUion which he ^oimst espootad from tAose tba* 
went before him. 
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■ 't^MtTJtw.aBft fee nwigtaiiiM: of rmenwtfy awe 

WBil^i^iapiBd^ ranker «r>t)ttevQ)«ace» n-mhwHt 
^MDknefebe of .flaoAual- iotcrost. Smry aum WMri* 
c«tkEffs,.-aMlds^ttirefom.gladlrfaeB he isfwantcd Jb^^ 

ijBtewe/ weditetiflB vatihwt mocbsUj^ be tint hma 
UamM nto^gk fm-bM-pti^t^t hia iMmour, addam 
e^eavguxs E^ter furtlier acquiiitioiu. 
, .IP-W ph$sat<e of wcollectin^ Bfteculatire notions 
vo^ld not be maclliie(« thagk th^-of gaining them, 
if they could be kept pure and unming'led with the 
p«ssagesof life; bat such is the necessary (xaicateaa' 
tioa of our thoughts, that good and evil are linked 
together, and no pleasure recars bat aissociated with 
pain. Erery reTived idea reminds us of a time 
when something was eej^«d that is now lost, when 
s(Hne hope was not yet blasted, when some purpose 
had yet not languished into sluggishness or in- 

Wh^her it 'be that life luw more veHatiom tfau 
OBtm&srtM, or, what is in tdie event just ike Mine, 
that ^evil laakeB fdeeper impressianlfam ffsod, <t is 
certain that few can review the tiifte pa«t W3tfao«t 
heaviness of heairt. He'VemembeiiS'nanyflaiuBnties 
incuTred by fi^y, many opportunities ia«tihy-aM|f- 
ligenoe. The shades frf the 4ead nse up tefore 
him; and he laments .the 'COittpMiions of 'his ^bath^ 
the partners of his ftmusements, the assistantS'of lhi« 
lafamus, whom the hBiid of idcatii ]ias. cBwtcbcfl 
away. 

. When an-offer was made to 7^*mistodes-o( teac^. 
ing him the art of memory, he amtvcrad^ that hff 
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iMioicikl the 8Bg8 jufc,uliimt^M ■^■Jfii^flU'iiMr 
^h^dmad^by the wigia^ Hte; iilli^iiiMBayi avi 
collecdon, and all wish for an art of fot^atMaolA 
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Ilbebe is in many minds a kind .of vaitity 
jexerted to the disadvantage of themselves ; » dUnre 
l«i>:be iPtaued for 8apeh<»- iumt^tess diflt!o4^«rM 
cAiy i!b Ihi d^TBdaticHi ef th^r specie^ o^:ee6l4lft~ 
joi^^b^r-'covntryL.- ■ ■■ ,.■....■ :r- :..;• 

: b&^A^tioA'is 9i^eien11y copioos. Tte-'gcnWiA 
la^^O0Ji^>«>f mankitid may find ktag- ezetcia&'fbr 
Uft^tM'or wH, lit ihe defects <^hat!iire, ^e rexaAitf^ 
of lifr,'the' follies of opinic^, and the 'corruptions' 
vfi'praxA,^: Baificti<A is easier than discernment; 
and lAOBt of 'Ihes^ writers spare themselves the hibour 
of inquiry, and exhaust their virulence upon, ima- 
ghiary crinies, which, as:they never existed, can 
Dtfver be funended. ' 
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thp-Jb j lU'-fcr mfffly other woHu tkan portotita, 
ha^Ws tai|intad ts inctirawl selfiakncs*. "tk Vmin, 
■Rpi Ae mMlitt^ toae* ba^ aiiy Fiiffiiatimim tlM 
iW wjrf JhaJiBifer or Ae herow of hiitory ; naioM 
ttwd ufihiumkf bih notfamg in Jom eye; faehaiitoTa' 
iw hit'fir hajmifc nor 6»atf nj copy but of his 

'Whoever ii delif^ted with his own [ncture musi 
derive his [deasnre fttnu the pleamte of another^ 
Everj man is always pr^ent to hlniself, and has, 
tiierefiwei little need of hia own resemblance, noi' 
can denre it^ but for the sake of those whom he; 
lores, uid bj whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This ose t^ tiie art is a natural and reasonable con-^ 
•equatce of afiection; and though, like other hu- 
man acti<His, it is often complicated with pride, yet 
even such pride is more laudable than that by 
which palaces are covered with pictures, that, how^ 
'^fft excellent, neither imply the owner's viriiie, mot 
eseitsi.iL 

..C«iuiw is chiefly exerted m hirtorical [nctons} 
«i)4 ^art of the painter of pcslnuts is ohe^ tostia^ 
the obscnrity of his subject. But it is in puotu^ ak 
in life; what is greatest is not always best. Ishvold 
grieve to see .fi^iio2(2ttTansf« to- heroes and to god* 
decws, to empty i^ilendour and to airy fiction, t^M^ 
ifihich is now employed in ditifunug friendEdiip, in re* 
Ting tendonesB, in quickening the affectim^ of thil 
idwent, and continuing the presence of the dead. 

Yet in a nation great and opulent there is rocHn, 
and ought to be patnnii^, for aj^ art like that of 
-painting throngh all its diverntiea; and it is to be 

Voi,. vii. N 
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wished, that the reivlrd now dffered for an hi^ri£al 
picture may excite an honest emnlation, and give be- 
ginning to an English school' ~ ' ' — 
It is not very easy to find an action or CTcnt that 
can be e£ScacioDsly represented by a peiiiter. ' 

JHe must have an action not succrasive batinitan^ 

taneous ; for the time of a picture ia a sitigle mo> 

<- ment. For this reason, the death of Heresies fcan- 

~ ikot well be painted, though at the first view it 

flatters the imagination with very giittermg ideas : 

the gloomy mountain, oTerhauging the sea, and 

■ covered with trees, some bending to the wind, anci 

some torn from their roots by the rt^ing hero ; th^ 

violence with which he rends from his Moulders the 

■. invenomed garment; the propriety with which his 

muscular nakedness may be displayed } the death of 

Jjgcas whirled from the promontory; the gigantic 

presence of Philocteles ; the blaze of the fatal pile, 

which the deities behold with grief and terror from 

' the eky. . ' .' ' 

' All these images fill the mind, but will not com- 
: pose a picture, because they cannot be uAited in a 
i ungle moment. Hercules must have rent his flefth 
i a.% ooe time,, and tossed I^cas into the air at 
another ; he must first tear np the trees, and than 
-■ iie down t^n the pile. 

• :. The action must be circuitastantial and diErtrbc^. 
' 7%er6 is a passage in the Iliad which cannot be react 
- Without strong emotions. A Trojtm prince, seized 
i-'by AchiUes in the battle, falls at bis feet, and in 
, toioving terms supplicates for life. Horn can a 
l:^A))'ete:A^KAeli«e,- says the haughty Greek, intreat to 
Uve, when thou kntnvest ^tat (he (mw vatst come wXeit 
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AcMk* iatodu? Tbis oaiin^ be painted, becuue 
no pecjiliority of attitude cr disposition can so sup' 
ply the place oi langria^e as to imiH'en the senti- 
-ntntv , ■ ■ • ■ 

The evoit painted mtut be sucb u excites pa*- 
MO, and different passions in the seTeral actors^ or 
a tumiilt ofi cimtending passienfl is the chief. 

Perhaps the discovery of Vfyuet hy his nurse i« 
of this kind- The sur^wise of the narse ming'lcd 
Urith jiny} that of-- UUfsses check^ed by prudence* 
and clouded by soUcitode ; and the distinctneas of 
the action by which the scar is found ; all concur 
to ctnnplete the subject. But the picture, having 
only two figures will want variety. 

A much nobler assemblage may be furnished by 
the death of ^^paminoneUu. The mixture of g^lad- 
ness and grief in the lace of the messenger who 
brings his dying general an account of the victory; 
the various pfussions of the attendants ; the subli- 
mity of composure in the hero, while the dart is 
by his own command drawn from his side, and the 
^int gleam of satisfaction that diffuses itself Aver 
the languor of death ; tie worthy of tJtat pencil 
which yet X do not wish to see employed -upoii 
thnn. ■ . 

* ' If the design were not too multitiiibus and ex- 
tensive, I should wish that our painters would at- 
tempt the diasoluti<m of the parliament hy Ctbrn- 
weU. The point of time may be chosen wIwq 
Qtomtvdlt looking rwnd the Pandacmomum with • 
ewitempt; iordei«d die bauble to be taken amy;; 
ahd flanrixm Mi baddi oa. th« SpealEfx to fha^ 
Um fimo th«'chur> 
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The various appearances, which rage, ' and tes^ror, 
and astonishment, and guilt, might exhibift iti thi 
feces of that hatefiil assembly, of whom the prin:- 
cipel persons may be jaithfiilly drawn froln por*- 
traits or prints ; the irresolute repugnance of some, 
the hypocrital submisnons of otiieni, ihe fetocioos 
insolence of CremweU, the rug^;«d brutality ' 0f 
Sarrison, and the genenil trepidation of fear and 
vickedn£s8, would, if some proper disposition coald 
be contrived, make a pifcture of unexampled va- 
riety, and irrestible instruction^ 



No. 46. SATURDAY, MARCH 3> 1759* 



Mb. IdleB) 
"I. AM encouraged, by the notice you bate taken 
of Bett^ Sroem, td represent the miseries which I 
,'suffer from a species of tyranny which, I believe, 
is not very uncommon, th(High perhaps it may have 
eseiaped the observation of those who converse little 
-with fine ladies, m see them^onty in their public 
characters. . ' . 

I To this method of ventmg my vexaticai I am the 
.more inclined, because if I do not complain to 
ijbn, I must burst in silence; for my mistress has 
teazed me and teazed me till I can hold np longer, 
and yet I must not tell her of her tricks. The 
girls that live in ctanmon services can quarrel, and 
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f\}^.^tj^ng, |»nijl find other places; but we that 
LiKe,^it|h,^eat }adies, if we once offend them, h&ve 
iu4lhing:)eft but to return into the country. 
. I am 'Tfaitifig-rinaid to a lady who ke€ps the best 
coi]apany» and is seen at erery place of i^^hionable 
rf^i;(, I am envjed by all the maids in the square* 
&>r &w.cp(^ltes8e8 leave, off so many clothes as my 
iJQ^sti^esp. and nobody shares witlf me t so that I 
fiiipf^y two families in the country with finery ixn* 
j^ «s»ze8 and horse races, besides what I.Vear 
taryself. The stevnrd and house-keeper hare joined 
against me to procure my removal, that they may 
advance a relation of their own ; but their designs 
9re fpund out by my lady, who says I need not 
fear titem, for she will iieyer have dowcUes about 
her. 

'^ Yod vooM think, ' Mr. Idler, like others, that I 
am tery happy, ^d may . well be contented with 
my lot. But I will tell you. My lady has an odd 
humour. She never orders any thing in direct 
ffords, for she loves a sbaip girl that: can take^a 
hinif- 

I V0ttl4 T*ot have you suspect that she has any 
: t^lig. to hint which she is ashamed to speak at 
,}wgth} for none can have greater purity of seh- 
;tw^^ or rectitude of intention. She has' nothing 
to hide, yet nothing will she t^U. She always 
ig^^ffi her di|%ctious obliquely and allosiyeT^ by 
oth^ ipfmtirai of stqnething relative or consequential, 
without any other purppse t^an to exercise my 
acutooesi 9ad h^r own, '' ' 

It is imppsnble to give a notion of this style 
otli^Niriw than by examples. One night, when she 

K 3 ' ^ 
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bad sat writiog letters till iiwastitne tobe dl«sse4> 
Sfolfy, said she, the Ladies are att tobe at Court 
to-n^ht in white aprons. When she means that- 1 
should send to order the chair, she says, / think 
the streets are clean, I may venture to nntlk. When 
'she vould have something put into its place, she 
bids me lay it on the Jloor. If she would have me 
muff the candles, she asks whether I think her eyeg 
are like a cafs ? If she thinks her chocolate de> 
layed, she talks of the bett^t of ab^ttnence. If an^^ 
needle-work is forgotten, she supposes / have heard 
of the lady mho died by pricking I^Jmger. 

She' always' imagines that I can' recall every 
thing past from a single' word. Jf she wants hei* 
head from the milliner, ^e only says^ MoUy, you 
know Mrs: Tape. If she would have the mantoa- 
maker sent for, she remarks ()U< Mr'.Taffaty,'the 
mercer, was here last week. She ord^%d, a fortnight 
ago, that the first time she was abroad all ' day I 
should chuse her a new set of coffee-cups at the 
china-shop : of this shp reminded me yesterday, aa 
she was going down stairs, by saying, You canH 
find your way now to PalUMaU. ' ' 

"All this would never vex ine, if,'by incre«8iiig 
nay troulile, she- spared her own ; but, dair Mr. 
tdkr, is it not as easy to say coffee-cups as Pait 
MaXi? and to teti me iii' plai^ wtn-ds what I am to 
do, and w^en ^t is to be done,' as tO' torment h6r 
own head with the labour bf finding hiDta, and 
mine with that of understanding than J^ 

'When first I came to this lady, I b&diaothiBg 
like the learning that Phave ^ow ; for she'lias 
uiany i)ooki<, and 1 have much time to read ; so thai 
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of Jate.I.aeldom fafty^ Nued Iwi; ji^e«D}Qg;:,lnit 
wheD die first, took we 1 ^bs aa ignoraiit girl ; and 
Ax^ ivfao, . as u very onhmop, confounded want of 
knondfldge with want of .understanding, began 
once ;to despair of bringing me to any thiDg, be- ' 
ntuCf- when I came into her chamber at the call of 
her ball, ^e uked tm. Whether me lived t» Zem- 
iitti and. I did not guess the meaning of her in- 
cpiiryTbut modestly answered, that / could not teU. 
She bad happened to ring once when I did not 
hmr ' her, and meant to pnt me in mind of that 
country where sounds are said to be congealed by 
the frost. 

Another time, as I was dressing her head, she 
began to talk on a sudden of Medusa, and shakes, 
and men turned into stone, and maids that, if Ihetf 
were not nxitched, would let their mistresses be Gorgons. 
I looked round me half frightened, and quite be- 
wildered ; till at last, finding that her literature 
was thrown away upon me, she bid me, with 
great vehemence, reach the curting-irons. 

It is not without some indignation, Mrr'Tdkr, 
that I discover, in these artifices of vexation, some- 
thing worse than foppery or caprice ; a mean de- 
light in superiority, which knows itself in no dan- 
ger of reproof or opposition ; a cruel pleasure in 
seeing the perplexity of a mind obliged to find what 
it studiously concealed, and a mean indnlgeitcV oi 
petty. Dul^olence, in the sharp cenynr^ of inyoluqs- 
tary, and very often of inevitahleifailing^. W^t}, 
beyood.fatir expectation, i.bi( upov her mjeamiigi 
I can perceive a suddep cloud of- disappointment 
flpcead wvr her face ; and have sometimes beeii 
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: This day, howereri dhe has'<tahqd«cad jnyim^ 
city. When she w«Qtpat Vf hhn Atttamffmotdi 
she uid aothiB^ b«t, Jf«Ji^,-3^oK;Aiion9^4md4HMeii)t 
ed to her chariot. What -I qt^ito ImaiTvib ftiia 
secret ; bat if I do not ^dow^ -biefcrteri die boMS^ 
back, what I yet have ne tateant -oii^aaedvArmgi 
she wil! make my dallBesi;4'pi»taiioff!<far''ai£iM!^ 
night's ill hnmour, treat me u a creakanrdffroid of 
the faculties necessary to the ooomioa.ihitiBaiof 
life, and perhaps give the dext gownto tiie hMoaciT 
ke^r. 

\jtV[k,BtU, 

yoar humble Servant, 
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Mh. Idjlbr, 
X,-JM the imfortanate wife of a city witj a«d»eMir 
i^ot btit ! think that my owe may <^nve>at[»l 
cotq^gbseion with wy er^:b»s«^wlnoh^haTeilM«a n- 
l^teKn^iB'jrQHr.^per. t 
'* - , I ^anied. saj l^band Mithia ikne momUba^t^et 
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money togetbsrj Mid> fiu«iibed a laligb and splMS- 
did ^op» in-wfaich he v^as far fire years and « half 
^igvBt'«idt«iyiLj 'Tbenotiee which cariosity or 
kondocBa jDemnumly 'bestows on bc^^ners, contt^ 
Baad by JConfididiHiB find esteem ; one ccutomer,' 
j^fiMod'ulkh Us Areatment and bis bargain, recom-' 
nMnded-aaiather; and ire vere bnsy b^indthd 
coMaterifrDm; mosqinjg^ to nigte. 
■■ TlaH'ev«7 day increased our wealth and out) 
re[nriation. ■ My bosband was often invited ttj 
dianer opeoly cm the JSavAon^e by hundred tbon-' 
sand pounds men ; and whenever I went to any of 
ihss balls, tbe wiven of the aldermen made me low 
coortesies. We always took up our notes before 
the day, and made all considerable payments by 
drang^ts upon oar banker. 

You will easily believe that I was well enough 
pleased with my condition ; for what happiness ctST' 
be gre^r than that of growing every day richer 
and richer? X will not deny, that, imagining my- 
self likely to be in a diort time the 8hentf*sl8dy, I 
broke off my acquaintance vriih some of my neigh- 
bours; and advised my husband to keep good 
company, and not to be seen with men tbit were 
worth nothing. 

In time he found that ale disagreed withJiis,9on- 
sHtntion, and went every night to drink bis pint at 
a tavern, wbfre'he met with a scfC of crilies/irh4 
dijq>uted upon the merit of tbe djfieroit theatrical* 
pwformers. By tlvBse idle fellows be w«s'ta£eA^ 
to tl^e pl^y, which at first he diet aot'tetet^ura^W 
Iiecdi for be. owned,^at1«-'4^^'irfiAett^«i(w'' 
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vbat.tfaey were doing;, and that, while kiinOBaiia- 
niooB w6Dld let him alone, iw wa» comaianij tltitdc- 
imr'on'hii lust bargAin. 

. 'H&Ting once gone, however, he went again EtDd> 
again, though I dften told lum tihat three shillingw 
^ere throwa away ; at last he grew noeas^ if be 
miflsed a night, and impoirtnDed me to go with' him.-, 
I went to a tragedy wfaicfa they c^ldd^ MacbfAj 
and, when I came bcane.'told h^, that I ootild:ilot 
bear to see men and women mak^, thein9dres.8tich 
Anls, by pretending to be witches a^d ghosts; ge* 
'nemls and kings, and to wUk in their sleep'wlwb 
ttiey, were as .much awake as those that looked at 
them. :. He told me, that I most get higher iM>tl<His, 
and that a play was ihe tnost rational of all eotnv 
tainments^. aqd most proper to. relax the mind after 
the business of the day. ' ■ 

; By degrees he gained knowledge of some of the 
ptiyrjm: and^ when the play was over, very fre- 
qo^dly treated them! with Atpperl}; for which be 
wa> admitted :toMandb^ad the sceneb.' ' !: ' .■ 
' JSesottkbegan'tolMesomeofhismoming'llottrs 
i^ tl» .same iblly, and was for <Hie winter ver/ di- 
Ngent in his attendance' on the rehearsals ; :bi^ of 
tUsopeoies ef idhmesa he grew weary, ^md said, 
that tiie play was nodiing without the oompahj.' ', 
His ardoei^ for the diversion of the iveniitgr 'in- 
tveased ; : he bou^ asword, and paid fiive ridiltilgi 
a night tA ait In Hie boxes ; faewentsometiinevilttD 
i.plaee which hcf caEs thb green-rooiA, . wfaem alltfib 
wits of the wge.assemble ; and, tvh^ he hsKt boen 
^llete, could idtfBotiihig fox two oi* ^three days, but 
r^eat tlwir jests, or tell their (Uspntes. 
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''Be ha* now lost' his regard for enny 1111119 ^**^ 
tlie {^y4iou8e ; heiavites, threetimca a week,>one 
or other to drink claret, and talk of the drama. 
His first care in the morning' is to read the play- 
bills ; and, if be remembers any lines of the'tra^;«dy 
which is to be represented, walks about the shop, 
repeating (hem so loud, and with sach strange ges- 
tures, that the passengers gather roond the door. 

His greatest pleasure when I married him wiu to 
hear the situation of his shop commended, and to 
be told how m^y estates hare been got in it by fhie 
same trade ; but of late he grows peevish at any 
mention of busiiieaa, and delig;hts in nothing so 
pinch 88 to be told that he speaks like Mossop. ' ' 

Among bis new associates he has learned another 
. lanj^^e, and speaks in such a strain that lus 
neigfabonrs cannot understand him. If a'custonier 
teiks longer than he is willing to hear, he will com- 
plain that he has been excrntiated with unmeaning 
verbosity ; he laughs at the letters of his friends for 
their tameness of expression, and often declareshim- 
self weary of attending to the mrnutiee of a shop. 

It is w^ for me that I know how to keep a bimk, 
for of late he is scarcely ever in the way.' Since 
one of his'fii^ids told him tiiat he had a eetaius fat 
tri^c poetry, he has locked himself in an upper 
room six or seven hours a day ; and, when I cariT 
Mm any paper to be read or signed, I bear Hum 
talking' vebementty to himself, sometimes of love 
and beauty, sometimes of friendship and virtae,'bat 
more freqnenlfy of liberty and'hiJs eoiuAiryl 

I would gladly, Mr. ItUar, be infonned wbftt^to 
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ance with pojite life, piy j^qsba^d.li^all^f^y^ j;^h|^ 
mouth ; he ia, on all occations, afnud of our liberty, 
wd declares hu resolution to hazard all for liberty. 
What csn the man pean ? I am sure -fae has li- 
berty enough ? It were better for him and me if 
his liberty was lessened. 

He has a friend, whtua. ha calls a critic, that 
comes twice a week to read what he is writing. 
This critic tells him that his piece is a little irre- 
gular, but. that some detached scenes will shine 
^prodigiously, and that in the character ofBombuba 
he .is wonderfully great. My scribbler then 
sf^necftffthis hand, caJls him the best of friends, 
thattk? hipi for l)is sincerity, and tells him that he 
iuiten to ^be flattered. I have reason to believe th*f 
^ seldom parts w^th his dear friend without lend^ 
in^, him two gi^in^s, and am afraid that he gay^ 
^IJfor. t^ thjre^ days e^. 

By this course of life oar credit as traders is 
Ift^V^iedj and Icannotibvbear tosu^pectf.th^tTny 
lu^xmd'4 .honour as a wit is qot much advanced, 
4*^Jb».. see^a to be always the lowest of the com- 
ff^y,i!md is «^aid. to tdl Ittq opinion till th^ . re^ 
]|t^^«9pk^.. When he was behind faif coonter, he 
used to be brisk, active, and jocular, like a maa 
^^^^P^W vrtULt he was doing, and did not.fea^ to 
J[9ftk raapt^i^. in tbefa^ej but; among wits and crir 
(ties h^ is tuporons and awkward, and hangs down 
his hea^ ^t his, qwu table. J>ef)T Mr. /dfer, per- 
fuadehiQir if JPU can, ,to r^tom once mo^ to his 
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native eKetiiMt. Tell him) that wit trill aerek' 
lAake Him tidi, but that there afe |4aces when 
riches will ftlwajs make a wit. 

I am* GUB« &c. 

Deborah Gixgbbi 
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XdBBB is no kind of idleness^ by wldch we are 
so easily sedaced^ as that which difj^nifiea itadf by 
tiie appearance of bluinesa, and by making tSie 
loiterer imagine thai>e luis something to dd whidi 
most not be neglected^ keeps him in |>erp6tiukl 
aviation, and hurries him rapidly from place to 
place. ■ 

He that sits still, or reposes himself npona coudt> 
no more deceives himself than he decdves others'; 
he knows that he isdoing nothing, and'hasno-Othet 
solace of his imagnificahce than the ^esoldlJliMiL 
winch the lazy hoarly make> of changioghis'miKde 
of life. i 

To do nothing every man is ashamed ; and'tbd6 
much almost every man is nnwiHmg or laJi^aid.' Iw- 
numerable expedients have therefore been inveitted 
to produce motion withont labonr,' and -employe 
ment without solicitude. The greater part of'tiflsse 
whom Uie kindness of fortune has left to their own 
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dinctibD, and whoil yraat AsAi not keep chniilMl 
to the counter or the plough, play thronghout Win 
with the shadowfl of.basiueBSraod kndwhot at laH 
what they hare been doing. 

Tiiese imitators' of action are of idl deaomina- 
tions. Some are seen at every aactioa without in- 
tention to purchase ; others appear punctually at 
the Exchange, though they are known there only 
. by their faces. Some are always making parties 
to Tisit collections for which they have no taste ; 
aad some Delect every pleasure and every duty to 
hear questions, in which they hare no interest, de- 
bated in parliament. 

These men never appear more ridiculous than in 
the diitress which they imagine themselres'to fee!, 
from some accidental- interraption of those empty 
piArsaitsJ' '^^'A, ty^er newly imprisoned ^is indeed 
BiWc fermidable, bat not more flii^y^than. Jaek 
Tb^^rwith-Jieldfrom a florist's feast; or TomZXstic* 
Undsred'froDi seeieg the first representation of a 

ii^As^Kilitical affairi arethebigbest'andimHt ex- 
tensive of temporal concerns, the mimic of a p»- 
IilidaB:is m<Hie bqsy and important th^ any other 
tviflar.' Mon^eur le Notrj ' a man who', without 
inroperty pt- impOrtance.in any comer of the estrtb, 
has, in the present concision of the world, declai^ 
Iwnaetf a steady adherent to* the FTOieh, is made 
miserable by a wind that keeps back the padcet- 
hoat, and still more, miserable byevery-accoimtof 
a, JtfalpKta privateer caught in hia cniize y he knows 
. iwelkftat Mjdriiig-'i;aii.be doneior said hy Uhn wtac^ 
' caa>|nodaei» «d^ dfect^btak that nf laughter,! tk^ h* 
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■itt^.tm^KJ;httMtieo. «« fotMrdrgood or ewiX, tkat im 
.joya.^pdNOCTQw^JjaTescArcel; any partakere ; yet 
«i)ph,^ ^. his :Kat». uul wach hb curiouty, that k<Q 
would run barefooted to .GrtK^ewd, (ot tbe sake-of 
JutQwia^ first that the EngUsh had lost a ten^, ai^ 
would ride out to meet every mail from the conti- 
nent if he might be permitted to open it. 
. Learning is generally confessed to he desirable, 
.:and tiiere are some who fancy themselves always 
busy in acquiring it. Of these ambalatory students, 
■- QD^ of the most busy is my friend Tom ReOJest. 
,. . Tom has long had a mind to he a man of know- 
ledge, but he does not care to spend much time 
,(^i|tong authors; for he is of opinion that few books 
deserve the labour of perusal, that they give the mind 
an unfashionable cast, and destroy that freed<Mn of 
thought and easing of manners indispensably re- 
quisite' to acceptance in the world. , Tom has there- 
f(ffe found another way to: wisdom. When he rises 
, he goes into a coffee-house, where he creeps 90 Qear 
to men whom he takes to be reasoners as to hear their 
discourse, and endeavours, to remember something 
- which, when ,it has bf«n, strained througii T!wit 
h«ftd, is so near to nothing, that what it once was 
cannot be discovered. , This he carries roond fi^m 
friend to friend through a circle «f visits, till, head- 
ing what each says upon the question,, he becomes 
able at dinner to say a little himself; and, asevery 
great genius relaxes himself amo^g his ioferioni, 
meets with some ,^j^ wonder how ^ young a man 
can talk so wisely^ . , 

At night he has a new feast, prepared fonhisiiw 
tellepts ; be always runa to f ^piftiiig iDciflty/ ^r 
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Jicrfx w! iltw taaforr ai 

. * ■-;• '■.■■■■•i '-'i: > :-ff v.'>fujBao3 stH 
■ ^^^^^ '. < *?{'.!( Jiiods 1o 93aats 

■ . .■-:■— >■;- '^. .'.- S^rs-'iiaad 

I No. 49. SATimDAY* MARCH W U%^ o^, 

- ■ ; ■.■-: *"u£j ,XB'>i: 

".■■■' JhcdSiw 

. ' ■■;.■ -Vi^. 

I auppKD three nig^ a|fo with my Meq^j^jf^ 

JKwel. His affiiirs obliged him lately to |«^^,^ 

jmOaey into DevoHakirei from which, he liaisj)))^^l^ 

taroedv He knows me to be a very patiaof: hew«b| 

Ipd wu glad of my company^ as it gai;e])^ ^j 

op|f<rrtuiuty of disburdening himself by & «iff]|^ 

^elsiaOB of tl^ casualties of his expeditiooi. - -. ^ ^'^id 

TTftfisoft ^e of those who go oat and j^i^tj^,; 

ifif^ |ioJ^l9g, to telL Ete haa a storj of his ;^r: 

«^ ■£ti'fai9)i..W^l id^ke- a home-bred citizen ,ff^)^ 

hw^i.W^liA* iv.tea.dnys suffered.. so .of]tfp tl^j 

e^±ffim9ft.:^i tfiror aodjoy, thathe ia in, i^i^tj 

Wlt(iWr<^,*ltidlHBrer af^nin expose either b^ l^y 

'Or mind to such da^er And fatigue, ...... 

Wheft b^ 1^ Xondbn the morning was biigi«t, 
and a lair 4^ V praised. But. Will i^ born to ., 
Btrugfk wiUi d^ulties. Tint happened to bjjp^, 
^4nf^Jw«vsWciti^ happene4,to^a^i?;„ 
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Mr wMe lltBb tea mUei, it hegaa 
«!»>MteWliM«o«]W mum betaken? His soal 
i|ilii»Umi^t& %Bani twek. He did iriiat the kin^ of 
AMiii «U|jlit iMIi » doM ; he sUpped fais hat, bui- 
t«Md ^ k» faf*, ud went forwards, fortHying 
kk mtrni by Ae stokal cclnfotatioii, that wbatevei' 
i» Tiaitat wUl be short. 

' Wm coftmcy was not long tried ; at the diiH 
ptaBCe of about half a mile he saw an inn, which 
he eatcrod wet and weary, and found ciril treatment 
and proper re^shraeDt. , After a respite of alxmt 
two hotO^ be looked about, and seeing the sky 
lieutt called for his horse, and passed the first st^e 
mtboat.any other memorable accident. 

WiU considered, that labour must be relieved by. 
^eaiure, and that the strength which great under- 
taldogB r3quire must be maintained by copions 
mfriaiiuit ; he therefore ordered himself an elegant 
sv^pCTt drank two bottles of claret, and passed 
ilw b^iuning of the night in sound sleep ; bntf 
iMd^ig before light, was forewarned of ti\e tnm- 
Um of the next day, by a shower beating agaiiuP 
his inndows with such violence as to threaten the 
diin^ation of naturei When he arose, he found 
v^t he expected, that the country was nndet wa-^' 
ter.' He joined himself, however, 1o a eondpaivy' 
that was travelling the same w^, and eame Mi ftly 
t*-ttiepU(^ of dinner, though every step of' his' 
bone dashed the mud into the air. 
. In the afternoon^ having parted from fats com* 
pany, he set forward alene, and passed many 'c«I- - 
lectiontf of water,, of which it was imjfMsiibla to 
foeas the depth, and which he nvw cannot nri&^ " 
Vol.. TII. t> 
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without sdtoetteftsarfe of lria'tn»itwattftfe>iai. l Mi i' *B l > at 
b rbiti undei^k<e» he nrnfet'^rfAnn,' itnd JlfilfMil 
plates ft Coward at bis heart. ■■ ■ -"i ' , "■ "hnr.M 

FeW tbat'lre'Wannih their bed»ti^k4Nl^ 
others nndergo, who bdve ptirtiapA le^d'MB'MniHFl;^ 
educftted, and b&veras tf^nitc «diw&t)t>iU' Mlbentt^ 
Helves. My friend waa no* to lodg<e the' MCdntl 
liig-ht' almost fifty miles from Home, -in a hCiHse 
\vhicft be he4er ■ had seen before; among- peaphi 
to wlioiti' he 'wa*- totally a strangCT, iiot'ktto*iBg 
'U'hether the De?tt-man he shoiM meet'wsajd-^n>*r6 
^od or bad ; but seeing an inn of a good-spp£a3t' 
OBkCi he rode resolutely into the yard ; and'l^^'^ 
ing that respect is often paid in proportion'ah4t'iS 
dMiWE^d, delivered hill injunction totiiehcMtlel' witii 
spitiC^ ahd entering the hoiise, called Vigdl^aal;; 
fcbflifthim.' - - ■ ■ >.,...*.}- 

On the third day up rose thp sun and-IIIr^ JtfitirMfi 
^iVtroubles and his dangeM w^):% noW'Such' 04 .iM 
vHtehesnootbet-mail evBrtoeacouttteifi- Tlwfrfljii 
'^^ftre less ^quented^ and the coonti^ Wior6 thi^>f 
liAhabited:- H« rode many a- ion^y hour thnm^ 
iiilt-^ arid 'fraV^r.Und met not a liittgle sonl fortWd 
^les- together', with whom he -could efti^hang^ a 
'wtJfd.^^1^ cicDiiat ttei^;f that, looking kxtttnd tfpm 
the *dlie»ry i^^on,- miA seeing nothing .but< blgafa 
fields and -ns^ed tre^, -hills obscured by ft^s, bttit 
JRats covered witli inandatioiiii, he did for some time 
su'fier melancboly to-prevail upon him, and irMied 
himself agafA safe at home. Oh'e comfort lie bad, 
"WHch ■*ras, to consider that none of his fn^tuls 
•ifei-e in -the- same distress; for whom, if they hfttl 
Y)^en'%ith1^im,'1i>rshbul(tK&\ieffafibM tfl^te th«9 
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Ibr iijaaself ; W could oot forbear Bomatiraes to cod- 
«der how happUy-the Idler is settled ki an easier 
conditioD, who, surrouiided like him with teiron, 
€m9ii hBii6idc«e Btothingibut lie down aad die. 
- Anid9ttbe8e^c^otkfD8.heouBe toat«WDr and 
imavi. <a ^mner i^icb dtipoaed hin to moE«. cheer- 
fiii-sflntimeBto: b«t the joys of life are short, and 
its ibisenes are loagi : be mouoited asd travelled 
fiftrtn tinle8-Tiu»« tluvugh diTt «ad desolation. 

'At' last the swk set, and all the horrors of darkneas 
OHmenponlmii. He Ihen repented the Weak ia- 
dvlgence is -w^ich he Ind gratified himself at &000 
witii too lOD^'aniBterraJof rest: yet be went for-' 
wardi'slM^ ai path wbieh he could no longer aee^ 
s«NBeiiijaes rtrtkiHg suddmly into water, and stme- 
tnws iHwabcred with stiff clay, igbonuitwki^r' 
be was going, and ancertain whether Ihs next Bteff 
Hig^ttiMt be ^e last. 

Ill this dismal gloom of noeturaal peregrination 
llk'lii»rte unexpectedly stood still. Morvd bad 
beard many relations of the instinct of horses, -aoid 
was in doubt what danger might be at hand. Scuue- 
time he fancied that he was on tiie baidc of a riTei* 
still and deep, and sometimes that a dead body lay 
aci^oss'tbe b-ack. H« sait st&U awhile to recollect 
Ins thoughts; and as he was about to alight «nd 
explore the darkness, out stepped a man with a 
lantern, and opened the turnpike^ He hired a 
guide lo t^M town, avrired in safety, and sl^ in 
quiet,' 

The rest of his jovtrtley was nothiBg but da:i^;w. 
He:clitDbad'«Td'desefflid«d{»Neipioes oawhiohmK 
gar mDttalfltreniblBtaifMk ; hepas^marsfaes like 
o2 
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the Serbdnian hog, where anhiis W!te^ Jlat^'MttJt j 'he 
^fded rivers *her^ the cur(-eritft^(J^fe4Kfe«f*feJ^*ie 
or the Seistm ; or vebtured biitiMlf Otib'nfl^^t&kt 
trembled rthdef hiih; froitftvWA'lie loiiked flbwn 
on foaming- whiripooIff.or'dl-eadiW'abysse*; hewan- 
dered oVer hodseless heaths, atnidst all the rage ^ 
the elenients,'WiththesriOwdritTtigrtHlhirftte«,'^3 
the tempest howRflgin his eawr." ■ ' '■ ■'■■'^ 

Such are the eoloiirs in which Jforvripaiobthit 
adventures: " He hasaccUstomedlritnselftoseiftid- 
iDg words and hyperbolical imE^esi till he bOs lost 
tbtf powerof true descriptitfa. In a raadibntngh 
^hlch the heaTiest carriages pass wkhoat'difficuHy, 
atid the post-boy ev6ry day and nigbtigoes^and^i*- 
tnms, he mdetswith hardships like those which are 
'^dnred in Siberian deserts, and misses ]tetMn^<ef 
Tomantic dangfer but agiant and a dragon. :Whm 
his dreadfnl story is told in prdper termsvit-islonly 
tJMitthe way wasdilrty in winter, eind thathbcFspe- 
iiended' the common viici^situdes of rain sad-tnin- 
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* mo xharaoter of Mr. Marvei bm raised the<iner- 
riment of some, and the c^ontempt of otherB,who 
do not snfficimtly eoomi^ ^ow offen tiiey be^ dnd 
practise the same arts of exi^^iemtediiarration. 
There is not, perlu^s^aAUAg the multitudes. of 
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otl cf p4i<^<49!^ <J»t,j9wam upon the earth, a «iigl« 
■mmf ,\f^a,S)?^<<ii9at>Wti«vethai he has something ex- 
|l^|tpc4nWi)4fff)n4lM^:of hMBself; and who does n(>* 
iirm^Wf^P^-.P^k^.i ^UUUDOD the attention>of his 
Aiw^fl ^^^ <'A'^tie». of his adventureq, uid the 
<i{iQiA^u4E<^iaf this.fortaae: casualties and vicissi- 
^()e4.^t; happen alike in lives uniform and diver- 
sified^ to the comnutoder of, annieg and the writetf* 
jti> f».4f^^n tathe saihir who nesigns himself to the 
.wiayd., aad. WKter^ and the farmei; whose longfest 
jeum^is to market.. . 

r ■ In the .ptsesenb state of the world man may puM 
^trough S/utbespeart'.sseven stages of life, and meet 
BAttui^~«iiigi^r .or wonderful. Bat such is^every 
jwm'a attention to himself, that what is coquuod 
find > unheeded. when it is. .only serai', becomes rieh' 
^uisaMe and peculiar when we happen to feel.it^, 
ri'fljti'is'.'weU enough known to foe according. to the 
■UBBi ^ocess^of nature. that men should sicken a«d 
TBKiiite, ' that .MMue designs should succeed) a*d 
others miscarry, that friends should be separated 
»p4'™^^ ogftiB* ihot some should be made angry 
by endeavours to please them, and some be pleased 
-.when no. care has been used to gain their appro- 
Jbati(»vt that', men aod.vomc^ 8kauld>.&ast come 
togit^r by tiajtoe, like each other so well as to 
^commence, acquaintance, improve -acquaintance into 
fondness, increase ox extinguish fimdness by mar- 
' jiag^ and have .chijdfftn of. dilTerantd^g^ma %f 
.int^teiits >and virtue, some pf .whom dteiibefons 
4hfflTjpaTente,.aBd><d^)«9Taw-VAy«>thm)€mfjj .■ -- ^>. 
Yfit^lc^ aay iBMb teU 1m. ^wt'S^Sf^t-m^aoUBBg 
lof^all this Ins V ever. be&UmJiin aea!DitdiBgi.io the 
O 8 
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conunon ord» of tfaings; something has ahrs^. 
dyKTiminated hie caae ; same imnsnal conciUTegwB 
of events has appeared winch made him more faaffvf 
or more miseraMe than other nuvtaU; for in piem^ 
EHires or calamities, however commcm, every oint 
has comfoits and afHictirais a( his own. 

It is certain that withtHd; some artificial Ai^auen- 
tatiMks, .many c^ the pleasures of life, and aJmost 
all its tinbellishments, woald &11 to the ground. 
If no man was to express more del^^ht than he felt, 
those who felt most would raise little envy, if 
travellers were lo descnbe tbe .most laboured per- 
fcMrmaBccs «f atit witfa the same cokbiess as they 
mrvey thcaa, all expeclatioBs of haj^iness from 
change of |4aoe wonid ceoMe. The pid:ures a£ 
£apAaef would hang without spectators, and tbe 
gardens of VersaiBea might be inhabited by hennita. 
All the pleasure that is received ends in an op^or- 
timity of splendid tafaehood, in the powe^* of gaiib- 
faig nctioe hy the ^display of beanties tthich the eye 
was wteary of itehcAding, and a lufitory of haj^y 
mCHaents, of which, in reality, the most hafi^ 

. The ambitioB of si^erior sensibility asd supraiw 
defence di^toaes the ivrevs of arts tdi«ceive ittp- 
tpK at «ae time, and cmunanioate h at asotber^ 
and each .Idboura first te impow 'apojD hiauelf, and 
tJmi to propagKte 4ihe impostuve. 

Fain i» Vbu stilijeot than pleasoK to oapriDes of 
cacfweanon. The torments of diseeee, and the ^'wf 
for irremediaUe miflftirtiHies, stunetimfis are sudi-at 
no words can declam,' aai can ouij he tdgnificd by 
gfioans, or soIm, or lnu<tionlate ejacHbttionSk Mas 
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hasf .fronv.pati^i;^, fti flftode of utterance peculiar to 
PWrr-lff*.^ |ifMi,flftpe,pe9uliap to pl*3muce, hpwiuse 
lVP,ifejfer,b3f ,ptep«i^,e.tut,.^.,s|icU degrees as.the or- 
diiiary use.,(tf langu^g'e may equal or surpass. 

..J.t ,i$ , n^verttieless certain^ tl^at many pains as 
well as pleasures are heightened by rhetorirad afiec- 
tafi^Wi.^nd that the picture i;^, for.the njost paii^ 
V^SS^f tfw^ thp life. 

. When we describe oyr sejjptiqns of another's' 
sfffTOws, either in friendly or ceremonious condor 
l^ce, the cu^ms of the world scarcely admit of 
rigid veracity, Perhaps the fondest friendship woul4 
^l]pg^ often^r than comfort, were the tongue on 
5!icU owasipns /aithfiilly to represent the sentiments 
qf ^ h^trt; and I think the strictest moralists 
aiUpYf /cffms of addr*^ to be yjed without ^uch 
i;^g||:d_ to their literal acceptation,. >vheii either 
^^gf^ or lendemess requires tbem, becjiuse. they 
are universally known to denote not the d^ree but 
j^ sjieciep of our sentiments. ; 

' if^*^ (^ ,saine indulgence capnot 1^ allowed to 
Ifm. {who a^jgravates dangers incurred ot; sorrow 
endured by himself, because he darkens the, pros- 
Jlfift fjf fiiturity, and niultiplies the pains of ^odr 
cc^i^tioQ by_ uselesf terror. Those who magni^ 
tb/^ delights are less criminal deceivers, yei they 
ra^se hqpes which are sure to be _disappoi'nted.\ R 
>^tii^d be undoubtedly best, if , we could see "and 
hear jpvj^ry.thii^ as it is, t^t nothing might be too 
anxiously dreaded, or too ardentjy pursued. 
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•'^.iil'''! -'J-. ■ ■/ :, ■■ J (>)..;!« ^t:y. : •• t .■"■ti . 

-.'.-;;;: :. .1. . ■' ;-■■ ■-:. ,; '■ /'-'.lUri-mi ■(( !!■ ./ 'ynqn:- 

■ ■ No. 51. SATURDAY, Aif^r 7; iVsal' '■^■"'" 

.iif.rrll '>^ hid"-.''' 

■ ■ ;■.:/ ■:'<■■■> U"^ .nMnt'J 

It has beeta commonly reinari£edi''^«iit'''bttiM«rf 
iqen are least eminent at' home',' thM t'HgbtttelAii'f 
racters lose much of their sptenitlotir'at ^ neMfer 
yie^, and iptmy Vrha fill the wo^ld'irtl4f fb^P fiAtii\( 
^xeite v«ry littW r^ytsrmce atkoil^'thoael''^»!tl'it^- 
T&l^nd them in their domestic privacies. ■ - . i . . ■ 
To blame cir to sasphci is easy and natuntll '^Qwa 
the fact is evident, and the cause dcrabtft^, MW* 
accusation is always engendered betvrteeb ictteuett 
and malignity. This disparity of general and ^ 
ntiliar esteem is therefore imputed to hiddai*<ffte^ 
and to practices indulged in secret, but tiamMfty 
c<*vered from the public eve. ..'v?* 

■ Viee- ^ill indeed always produce contempt. . Ilie 
dignity of Alexander, thoug;h nations feB pmtrate 
befei^ him, tvss certainly held in little veneratieB 
l^^e^ partners of his midnight rcTels, who httd 
s@eta^%im, 'te 'this madness of wine, maider-'lib 
ftii^pbr«tii-^K to the iVmon palace^ theimti- 
gation^«^' a'^feariot'; and it is well remembered 
VtAtiGg^Va't ihkt thfr -avarice of Marlborough ke|it 
lik^'kitsirlijcietiBtt M hife wife, while he WBs'draaded 
i^JfWiitw ds-lhei-'ean^uorer, and lionooMitbsitbe 
pmperor-«|PlBSdBk»«Wv'-"^ ■■ \':v<^' 

i-'M^ HsifQghpy^w dure is rice theproHut be 
Mrie tff qfeifwJibiie, H u i^ reeiiv-ocally troe, that 
fHi^'tb6r&% wttit of reverence there is always 
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Tic«. That awe which great actions or abilities 
impress will be inevitably diminished by acquaint- 
ance, ttiiough. nothing either mestn or criminal 
^ould be foond. 

Of men, as of every thing else, we must judge 
according to our knowledge. When we see of a 
hecftrwdy ^ikrbflM^- or. of-ja wnter only.his boiJui, 
we^hwe^iMitlwQgta idUy.Aur ideas,of their, gr^aJb- 
nestU' ; We:-oontB4c(''^6rO|ie khiLt stB the guard«4a 
of hid otmbtruf i »i4d-4h« ^tiber.pnlyafttiieiastradtor 
of m«a^nd.f'tA^8;ljw;va. neither, (^portpai^y >iior 
motive to eTtaoHQe tbe p^umtar parts .of th«ir ^m* 
«K.ftbe Jfossiti^lUKiU^ peenyacities of .tbqir <^kantc- 
tem; .weitiiame thofu with habitual .Eeape«t,iiuBt4 
finifdfii what' we atyioontinue to know, that \h^ 
Mte tawiilike other mcNTtsls. ,/ .it 

' vBnt-^Ooh'is the-consfitation of ^k world«'-tb«t 
fnn/t'k'oi hSo mast be spent in the same ipanjnff-^by 
the wise and the ignorant, the exaltsd aad't^iow. 
MtD, Imwever distinguished by externa) ^aaAeata 
orintriBsic qufdities, have all the mow mm^nl^ 
'satoe^MHns, Mid, as fav as the aMisc»«i'e cqoai^difdt 
AA «iime pleastu^s. ffae; petty .^c«i)e»'raiid>ff)ttjr 
'd4tL»' are the s^e in every station 4o ffffitytfi^ 
donlniiding, and every hpm- briiig«^i«Bie|>fiiiit<INS^ 
on whi^ we aU sink into the c«n»*n>ie']f^I^oiVI^ 
areiaU Ufdced tillwe age-d rto swdt aitlA tM"89N6Ai3 
w6 ar« fed ; and iint genwal^s tni««t|^;^iiwd{||a^'4 
dispatation, end, Hke ike ImwHsrilataawritn*^ *^ 
smi^ <Hr plowman, in a diniteriijif in dte^pi.Tp-'^ n- 

"nosenotioBB which a^ to be coDectoik % jrea- 
son, in opposition to the senses, will icM^.rtsmB 
forward in the mind, but lie trcMored in the re- 
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mMter repaHtoriw of memory^ to be fonnd only 
-when they are souglrt. Whatever any miin may 
itKve written or done, his prec^ts or his valour 
wilt scarcely overbalance the unin^pwtpnt' Qnifory 
mifiy which runs through his time. We 4o not ' 
eanly consider him as gT«at, whom our own eyes 
shew us to be liitile; nor labour to keep present to 
our thoujf^hts the lattsst exeelleiDces of hipji ;who 
shares with us all oar weaknesses and many of- our 
ibllieii; who like us as deligbt^ with slight aiBa(ii»e- 
ttietits, busied with ^ti&mg entplbymeots, 4ipd"di»- 
toirbeilby little vexation». ' ... . 

-' '<€treatf>o%ers'caimotbe exert«d, bnt when gfneait 
fitCi^fSMXfl nake tbtin ntdamary. QreaH, ejtfg&ustp 
ipaxt happen bat seldom, and ther^we those quali- 
ties which have a claim ito the veriec^ion of mfu^- 
^kindf lie tid, for the most part, like 8!}btQrran.ean 
freatares, over wbidi ithe foot passes as- on coi;^- 
JHon gvonad, till necessity brealu op^A t|>» g^ldc^p 



la 4^s sBcient oelebration of victory, a slay^ 
.was placed on the triumph^ cqj:. by the vi^e of thi^ 
^c««ral, who reminded him .by a short s^te^c;?, 
that he was a man. Whatev^ thiager<thete JH^h^ 
:be lest' a leader-, in his passage to th^ C9p^t<^, 
should forget the icailtiefi -of lus Jttture, tbertt was 
surety aia iieed of such an admtmitipa ; , tfaf it^tosi- 
cubion could .not have eootinved long } k^ ff^ovijtd 
luve been at haibe but a few bour» before «Qme ^f 
his depeadMnts would have foi^ot ^ gi^e^tpess, 
andvhewn Mm, «hat nntwitjb^tandin^ .hi« lUtfrels 
ibe^waaiyiek a man. 

Xbera arc:B««e -vvkit ti^ tp «Awpe lihift d«H)fM^ 
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degnuIatioD, by labouring to appear always wise 
or always great ; but be that strives against nature, 
will for ever strive in vain. To be grave of mien 
and dlo^.of Uttexanee} to ifxk witfa SQlicjitade and 
speak Tvitfa besitatioo, is attainable at will ; and 
the shew of wisdom, is ridicnloos when,there is no- 
thing to cause doubt, as that of valour where there 
is nothing to be feared. 

, A man who bao. duly cnnsidered the c(a)diti«ii 
of bifl beii^ viU contentedly yield to .the cofi«Ef 
of thii^:, be will not pant for divtinqtionwh^^ 
distiootion would inaj^^ no n^t } but though oi\ 
gpeat pcfasions be may iwiah. ,to be greater .tiban 
oth^Tfi, W/v^ be wti^&ed in jcwimnpi ofioiu^^f^at 
not to be less. 



■ .tin n:j: i-H'-nw 
rtV.U - (iflH H. { 

t:i b- ■itxfT'.tii- M>n 
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No. 62. SATURDAY, APBU^,I;4j.l7f;9.. . , 

~- .:■■■■. I ■■ V >■.■ 

RetpMMTt <mjri^nilnu. Hob, ■■ ■, , ' f- t: 

The practice of self-denial, or the forbearajBfls 
of lawfa] pleasare, has been considered by almost 
brery nation, fromthe remotest agea, as the high^ 
est exaltation of human virtue ; and all hav« 
j^rreed to pay respect and veneration to thoie who 
(^staitir froih the deKghts of life, even wlien th^ 
did not censure those who enjoy thenf. ' j 

The general Toice of mankind, civil and barba- 
rous, confesses that the mind and body are at varir 
ance, and that neither can be made happy by its 
proper gratifications but at the espence of the 
btber ; that a pampered body will darken the 
mind, and an enlightened mind will macerate the 
body. And none have failed to confer their 
biteem on those who prefer intellect to sense, who 
fiontroul their lower by their high«- iaculties, atxA 
fanget the wants and desires of animal life for ra- 
tional disquisition or pious contemplations. 
V 'T&e, earth has scarcely a coimtry so far advmeed 
<^w«rdB political regularity as to divide the inlia- 
bitMita mtp classes, where some orders of men or 
.wonaw we not distinguished by volontary severi- 
tats, And where the repntatioa of their sanctity is 
|Miti«cn;Bi^ in proportion to the rigour of tbeir 
jipto,;an4 iJtf^fiVAptness of their performance. 
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• Wb&D'&n opinion t(» 'frhich there u ilo teitaptotiod 
of interest spreads 'wide and contitiute long;, it inajr 
itiB' reasonably pi'esnmed to have beeil-inAised bjrna^ 
ture or' dictated 'by tisstk. It has been irflen db* 
served that the fictions of impoetut«, and ilhisilHift 
of fency, sotm give way to time and experience; 
and that ilotiiing* keeps its ground but trutii,' vhieh 
gains eVery day new influence by new confirma- 
tiwiV' -■ ■ : ' 

' Bat tt^thi when it id reduced to practica, ■■ easily 
bfeeom^s subject -to caprice and imaginatknij and 
laanfy ^rticulai' arts will be wrotig't though tlMav 
g«flienll principle be rigfati It cannot, be denied 
{hat a jtM conviction df the restraint necessaty to 
. Jbe ^laid' upon the t^petites has produced extra* 
vagrant and unnatural- modes of mortificati<in } and 
institotiom, which, howevel: fevourably ctmndered^ 
will be found to violate nature without promotiii^f 
piety 1 ,'■■"''■■ 

- Bat 'the doctrine of self-denial is not wealdBMcl 
in.itself-bylhe errors of those who misinterpretrfl* 
mitapply it ;. the encroachment of the appdlftei 
upon the understanding i^ hourly 'perceived;tWid 
thfe iitAe of those, whom sensuality has^islMWc^rn 
known to be in the highest degree dCspicable'iaHd 
wretched. * Jr; 

The dread of -such shameful captiTtty may jwtfy 
raise alaj-ms, and wisdom will endeavtMif ito istep 
danger at a distance. By timely caatiop ahdWWpi'- 
cious vigilance those de^res may lie'reii#e»edi'J*q 
wiiidi .indulgence would 80<ni give 'absplti^>>tk* 
minio) ; thosei enemies may be 'ovfercomc^' Whlllii 
when they have been a while accustomed to-victOiy, 
can no longer be resisted. 
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Ant f]oi;i6ilBiiee «hjk^ %^tet^ »^ witJa, ^ ^wjon 

£i|f.OHr'o:wA Str^kgtht Aod 'hj': AtSttFiag' Ufr ^ Urt 
ffimvt 'tH fetr&at yrccipitwtes w into besaflj. S«^ne 
flwy ^^y v««tufe laith^ thm otJherB into the 
ritf^i» ^ dslig^ :lay thfffiselTes oKire. ofen to 
flbft yoMew slutftd of j^eaaorey i^d ad^nace tiietee« 
tfhl^ sesi^siee of tbe 8j|i^09)' Im^ he tbftt is best 
armed with constancy and reason is yet vulnerable 
id' one patt or otjiier, and to every wan thcr^ is a 
|)6iHt Jw*d^ beytsid 'which^, if he pastes, be 'wiH 
mk' eatHy Mnm. It is cectaisly aMst wise, as it 
(v-itfist'Mifc^ tosto^ bef«te he toqchetf the utmost 
iimity since every step of advanee wiU more and 
awtx- ehticff bin to go forward,' tiU he ahall gt 
hvt enter ittto Ae recetscs <if vohiptaotuneM^ asd 
detb aood defipoodimcy dwe the |Nwsag8 behind 

To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art cpf 
dMddfig the impbrtintity of desire, and efpreserv- 
img' quiet And inhoceoice. Innocent g^ratificatiora 
niMlt' be sometimes wityieldj be that eom|diei 
tnA til law^ denree will certainly lose has em* 
jMTft or«h* hiBftaelf, and in time either subniit his 
teMon to h» wi^tes, ftnd thiiik all his desires law. 
fill, or dismiss his reason as trouMesome arid in-' 
tiiittiTe, and resolve to snatch what he may happm 
to wish, without inquiring about right and wrong. 
~ ' No many whose appetitles are his masters, can 
perform' the dnties ci bis nature With strictness and 
Ke^ulaH^y J he Uiat would be fluperiw to external 
(dfliunces 'must first become superior to bis own 
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IjlThen the vRoNum ^nem), ntting at supper with 
a ,pl&t« -of turaipa before btm, was solicited by 
larger pa^«36Qt8 to betray bis trust, he asked the 
messenger, whetiier he that could sop on turnips 
yrm a oji^a Hkriy to sdl bis own ooqqiry^ Up^ him 
wh^ has reduced his s^iees to obedience, temptatitHi 
i)a$, loet ita power ; he is able, to attend impartially 
to virtue, and execute her commands without he- 
sitation. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end 
0^ abstinence, which one of the Fathers obatrve? 
i» hfi not * Yiirtue, but the gtxKind-woidt of wtu^ 
B^ %bearii:^ to do what,oM.y.iBiioceflCdy be danek 
Wiesoiayedd boui'ly new vigour or resolwtion, ^vd 
secwe:the power of resistaboe when Measure ac,ia> 
t^mt ihall lend ihor eharms to gailt. 
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7b the IDLER; 

V I ]aATE a wife ihut ke^ good auipaii^. Toti 
kn&w that tbe word gnod varies iti meaning ac- 
oordingf to the value set apon different qoiUitiM 
in differ<^t p]aces. To be a good man in a ool- 
1^^ is to be learned; in a camp, to be biMve; 
and in the cityi to b6 rich. By good company in 
the place which I have the misfortune to inhabit^ 
we understand not only those from irhom any good 
can be learned^ whether wisdom or virtue } or by 
whom any good can be conferred, whether profit or 
JreputatiMi. Good company is the company of 
those whose birth is high* and whose riches are 
great} (h* of those ^vhom the rich and noble admit 
to fiuniliarity. 

I am a gentlettian of a fortune by no meaiis exu- 
beranti but more than equal to the Wants of my 
fiunily, and for some years equal to our desires. 
My wife, who had never been accustomed to 
sjdendour, joined her endeavours to mine in the 
superintendence of our oeconomy ; we lived in 
decent i^enty, and were not exdnded frcHn moderate 
pleasures. 
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Bat slight causes produce great effe<its. All my 
happiness has been desttoyed by change of place; 
virtue is too often merely local ; in some situations 
the air diseases the bodyi and in others poisons the 
inind. .^{'^^f^'^^ViV'^ ^^ {"ignore pi^ habitation^ I 
tras led by my eTil genius to a convenient house 
iu a street where mftny of the nobility reside. We 
had scarcely, ranged our fulrnituret and aired our 
rooms, when my wife be^^ to grow discontented* 
and to wonder what th^ heighbdurs would think 
when they saw so few chairs and chariots at her 

^Il^^-f^q^i^itapce, who came to see h^r fr&m the 
4iWt^ i^Vf- -^^ '^ ^^' niortified her without 
4l^W% \*y contipuai inquiries about the ladies 
if^Hp^ )i(X>^>ses they viewed from our windows. She 
y^ astfjEuned to cpnfen tlmt E^e had no intercourse 
wi^ t^f»cnit.ai)d sheltered her distress under general 
ail^f r«( which always tended to raise suspicion that 
shet tf^ew. more than she would tell ; but she .was 
o|^i^^ ^uoed fo difficulties^ when the txtvx^ 91, 
talk vini^uced questions about the. furniture ,,91;^ 
draatuents- of their houses, which, whtin she. 4^^ - 
get no intelligence, she was forced to pass «lightl^ 
over, as things which she saw so often H^-^sl^e,; 
never minded thetii; ■•i,<. ■■■-•i 

To allthe^e vexations she was r^v^;to,{mt4. 
an endf.and redoabled her viG(its.to. t)K)6e,few (|f . 
her friends Who visited thtee who kept,|;ood ojttn*/ 
pony ) and^ if ever fahe met A lady of quality, foi^ced^ . 
herself into. notice by respect and assiduity., iijst, 
advances were genendly Tejecte4l - apd 4ie iiea^. 



Vol. Til. 
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them, as they went down stairs, talk how some 
creatures put theinselTes forward. 

She was not discour^^d, but crept forward from 
one to another; and, as perseverance will do great 
things, sapped her way unperceired, till, unex- 
pectedly, she appeared at the card-table of lady 
Biddy Porpoite, a lethargic virgin of seventy-six, 
whom all the families in the next square visited very 
punctually when she was not at home. 

This was the first step of that elevation to which 
my wife has since ascended. For five months she 
had no name in her mouth but that of lady Bid^, 
who, let the world say what it would, had a fine 
understanding, and such a command of h^ temper, 
that, whether she w(m or lost, she slept over her 
cards.' 

At lady Biddy's she met with lady Tawdry, whose 
favour she gained by estimating her ear-rings, 
which were counterfeit, at twice the value of real 
diamonds. When she had once entered two houses 
of distinction, she was easily admitted into more', 
and in ten weeks had all her time anticipated by 
parties and engagements. Every morning she is 
bespoke, in the summer, for the gardens: in the 
winter, for a sale; every afternoon she has visits 
. to pay, and every night brings an inviolable ap^ 
pointment, or an assembly in which the best com- 
pany in-the town were to appear. - 
■ You will easily imagine that much of my do- 
mestic comfort is withdrawn. I never see my wife 
but in- the hurry of preparation, or ihe languor of 
wetu-iness. To dress and to undress is almost her 
whole business in private, and the servants tak& 
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^dvuit^fe of her negligfence to increase expence. 
Bat I can mpply her omissi(»is by my own dili- 
gence, and should not much r^ret this new course 
of life, if it did nothing more than transfer to me 
the care of our accounts. The changes which it 
has made are more vexations. My wife has no 
longer the use of her understanding. She has no 
nde of action hut the fashion. She has no opinion 
but that of the people of quality. She has no kn^ 
g^age but the dialect of her own set of company; 
She hates und admires in humble imitation ; and 
echoes the words charming and detestahk without 
consnlting her own perceptions. 

If for a few minutes we sit down together,- she 
entertains me with the repartees of lady Cackle, or 
the conversation of lord Whaler: ^nd Miss {^ack, 
axd wonders to find me receiving with indif- 
ference sayings which put all the company into 
. laughter. 

By her old friends she is no longer very willing 
to be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all 
at once; and is sometimes surprised by her best 
visitants in «>mpany which she would not shew,' 
and cannot hide; but from the moment that a 
countess enters, she takes care neither to bear not 
see them : they soon find themselves neglected,^ 
and retire ; and she tells her ladyship that they are 
somehow related at a great distance, and that ai 
they are good sort of people she cannot be rude to 
them. 

As by this ambitious union with those that are 
above her, she is always forced upon disadvan- 
t^eous comparisons of her conditim with tiwirs, 
P 2 
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she has a constant source of miseiy within; and 
never returns from glittering assemblies and mag- 
nificent apartments but she growls out her disccm- 
tent, and wonders why she was doomed to so in- 
digent a state. When she attends the duchess to a 
sale, she always sees something that she cannot buy ; 
and, that she may not seem wholly ins^ificant, dte 
will sometimes venture to bid, and often make ac- 
quisitions which she did not want at prices which 
she cannot afford. 

What adds to all this uneasiness is» that this 
expence is without use> and this vanity without 
honour; she forsakes houses where she might be 
courtedj for those where she is only suffered ; her 
- equals are daily made her enemies, and her superiors 
will never be her friends. 

1 am, SIR, yours, &c. 
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Np. $4- SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 17S9. 
7o the IDLER, 



SIBf 

X pv bave lately entertained yoar admirers with 
the case of an unfortunate husband,' and thereby 
g^y^n a dempnstratiTe proof you are not averse 
even to hear appeals, and terminate differences be- 
tween man and vrife ; I therefore take the liberty 
to present yoa with the case of an injured lady, 
which, as it chie6y relates to what I think ihe 
lawyers call a pointof law, I shall do in as juridical 
a manner as I am capable, and submit it to the 
• consideration of the learned gentlemen of that pro- 
fession. 

/ff^nwus. In the style of my marriage articles, 
a marriage was had and toiemnizedt about six 
months ago, between me and Mr. Savechmyes, a 
' gentleman possessed of a plentiful fortune of his 
own, and one who, I was persuaded, would im- 
prove, and not spend, mine. 

Before our marri^^, Mr. Savecharget had aU 
along preferred the salntary exercise of walking on 
foot to the distempered ease, as he terms it, of loll- 
ing in a chariot ; bat, notwithstanding bis fine pa^ 
negyrics on walking, tiie great advantages the in- 
&ntry were in the sole possession of, and the many 
dreadfiil dangers they escaped, he foqnd I had vei7 
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different notions of an eqaip^;«, and was not easily 
to be converted, or g^ned over to his party. 

An equipage I was determined to haYe, whenerer 
I married. I too:well knew the disposition of my 
intended consort to leave the providing* one entirely 
to his honour, and flatter myself Mr. Savechargts 
has, in the articles made previous to our marriage, 
agreed to lieep me a coach; but lest I should be mis- 
taken, or the attorneys should not have done me 
justice in inetfaodiaing-orleg^lEEing'these half do«n 
Words, I vitl'set abont and transcribe that psrt «f 
the agreement, whidi will explain the matta to yoa 
much better than can be 6aaa by one who is ao' 
d^ply interested in the event ) :Snd ^KW on what 
foundation I - baild my hopes of beii^ soon- ttodcr 
the traiisporting, deligli£M> d«Bcaainati«n frf m 
iashifmable lady, who.^oys the caaiitedaad mudr- 
envied felicity of bowling about in her owa-coMh. 

-^ And further the said Solomon Savedkioyes^ foe 
" divers good causes and considerations him b«»< 
," unto movnigi hath agreed and dolh hereby 
*< s^ee, that Ihe said Solomon Sbvt^mrffis dnU and 
'^witl, so' soon' as conrenitatly may be after the mm 
"lemnization of the ssod intended narriag^ at hia ' 
" own pn^ei cost aind>cfaK^ts, 'find and pmride a 
" certain vehicle, or /ouV'tviBel emna^, o m u—b ^ 
"BaMedorkmoivnh»fthenmae9fa:eomchf .whidinid ' 
" vebnele or wheebcarriage, t» caDed vr knemn bi^ 
** the Dame «f a coach,. ihalL be vaei^nd eti^Mfedihlf 
"i^said SukegMe^h, hisiafeendedwife,'' {praiy 
mind "that, Mr. ItSter,'] ** at snchi timev aad. in stieh 
'* manner a» she the nid Sah^ModiBk Asll ^iak 
'*fik aMlconTsiiienC.-' . 
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• Sfich Mr.~/<(2fer, i» the agreement my passionate 
admirer entered into ; and what the dearjrvffol hus- 
band cfdls a performance of it reniaiDs to be de- 
scribed. Soon after the ceremony of signing and 
sealing was over, our wedding clothes being sent 
home, and, in short, every thing in readiness except 
the coach, my own shadow was scarcdy more cout 
stant than my passionate lover iabis attendance on 
me : wearied by his perpetual importunities for what 
he 'Called a completion of his bliss, I consented td 
fiiake him happy ; in a few days I gare him my 
ha»d,.aikd, attended by Hymen in hissaffron robes, 
retired to a country seat of my husband's, where thi 
boney-mooo j3ew over our heads ere we had time 
to recollect oorMlres, or think of our engagem^xts 
in town. Well, to town we came, and you may be 
sure, Sir, I expected to step into my coach on nxj 
arrival here ; but what was my surprize and disap- 
pointment, when, instead of this, he beg^n to somid 
in my ears, ** That the interest of money was low, 
very low ; and what a terrible thing it was to- be 
iBCOmbcred with a little regiment of servants i* 
these bard times 1" I could easily perceive what all 
this tended t*, bat would not seem to understand 
him ; whidi made it highly necessary for Mr. Saoey 
dtargesXty explain himself more intelligibly ; to harp 
upon and jffotest he dreaded the expense of ke^ving 
a eoocb. And truly, for hi» part, he couM not 
cenceive bow the pleasure resulting from such ft 
eoDvenienoe could be any way adequate to the 
heavy espeuee attending it. I now ihongbt it Ingh 
tinse to speak with equal plaiiMess, and told him-, 
as the fortune I brought fairly entitled me to ride 
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in my own coacb, and aa I was sensible his circiimi 
stances would very well afford it, he must pardon 
me if I insisted on a performance of his agree-: 
ment. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idter^ whether any thinip 
could be more civil, more complaisant, than this ?i 
And, would you believe it, the creature in letucn, 
a few days after, accosted me, in an offended tone, 
with, *' Madam, I can now tell you your coach is 
f* ready ; and since you are so passionately food of 
f* one, I intend you the honour qf keeping a pair of 
." horses. — You insisted upon having an arti^e of 
f* pin-mcney, and horses we no part of my agreer 
f'ment.'' Base, designing wretch ! — I beg youi 
pafdon, Mr. Idier^ the very recital of such mean* 
nng^tleman-Iike behaviour fires my blood, and 
lights up a flame within me. But hence, thou 
worst of monsters, ill-timed rage, and let me not 
spoil my caqse for want of temper. 

Mow, though I un convinced I might make a 
worse ntte of part of the pin-money, dian by ex- 
tending my bounty towards the support of so useful 
a part of the brute creation ; yet, like a true-born 
Englishwoman, I ant so tenacious of my rights and 
privileges, and moreoirer so good a friend to the 
gentlemen of Uie law, 'Uiat I protest, Mr. /dfer, 
sooner than tamely give up the point, and be quib- 
bled put Qf my right, I wUl reo^Te my pioTmwiey, 
is it i!veie, with (me band, and pay it to them with 
the other ; provided they will give me, or, which 
is the same thing, my trustees, encouragement to 
commence a mit against this deftr, frugal hnsbiMid 
- fif mine. 
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And of this I can't have the least shadow of 
doubt, inasmuch as I have been told by very good 
Buthority, it is some way or other laid down as a 
rule, * ^' That whenever the law doth ^ve any 
'' thing to one, it giveth impliedly whatever is ne7 
f cessary for the taking and enjoying the' same.** 
tiovf, I would gladly know what enjoyment I, or 
any htdy in the kingdom, can have of a coach 
without hfxses ? The answer is obvious — None at 
all! For as Serj, Catfyne very wisely observes, 
9 Thoo^ a coach has wheels, to the end it may 
" th«eby and by the virtue thereof be enabled to 
«< move ; yet in point of utility it may as well have 
*.* none, if they are not put in motion by means of 
** its vital parts, that is, the horses." 

And therefore. Sir, I humbly hope you and the 
learned in the law will be of opinion, that two 
certain animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly 
called or known by the name of horses, ought to 
b^ annexed to» and go along with, the coach. 

SUKEY SaTECHARGES, 

* CoIcB on I^ttl^tiK). 
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No. 65. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1759. 
To the IDLBR. 



Mb. Idi.eb» 

I HAVE taken the liberty of layii^ brfore yon 
Biy ooin{^ii)i, and of desring advice or consola. 
ti(m with the greater coitfideDcey because I beKere ' 
Ktany other writers have suffered the same indig^i- * 
ties with myself, and hope my qUarrd will be re- 
gfirded \fy you and y4mi readers as-tfae costimon 
eaH^ of literature. . ' 

Hatib^ been ieiag a stadent, I tbought myself 
(tnaltiied in time to beovme an author. My itt^ 
quirles have been mnch diversified, andibr ex- 
tended, and not finding my genius directing me by 
irresistible impulse to any particular subject, I de- 
liberated three years whidi part of knowledge to 
illustrate by my labours. Choice is more often 
determined by accident than by reason : I walked 
abroad one morning with a curious lady, and by 
her inquiries and observations was incited to write 
the natural history of the county in which I reside. 

Natural history is no work for one that loves his 
diair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued mi 
a soft couch, but nature must be observed in the 
open air. I' have collected materials with inde&- 
tigable pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worms 
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in the eTeoing', and snails in the morning ; I havs 
seen the daisy close and open, I have beard the owl 
shriek at midnight, and bunted insects in the heat 
of noon. 

Seven years I was employed in (Electing animals 
and vegetables, and then found that my design was 
yet imperfect. The subterranean treasures of the 
place had be^i passed unobserred, and another 
year was to be spent in mines and coal-pits. What 
I bad already done supplied a sufficient motive to 
do more. I acquainted mysdf with the black in- 
habitants of metallic caverns, and, in. defiance of 
damps and floods, wandered through gloomy laby^ 
rinths, and gathered fossils from every fissure. 
. At last I began to write, and as I finished any 
section of my book, read it to such of my firiend* 
as were most skilful in the matter which it treated. 
Ncne of them were satisfied ; one dislUted the dis- 
poffltitm (^ the parts, another the colours of the 
style ; one advised me to enlace, another tx> abridge. 
I resolved to read no more, but to take my own 
way and write on, for by consultation I only per- 
plexed my thoughts and retarded my work. 

The book was at last finished, and I did not 
doubt but my labour would be r^>aid by profit, 
and my ambition satisfied with honours. I cou- 
sidered that natural history is neither temporary 
nor lociU^nd that though I limited m.y enquiries 
to my own country, yet every part gf the earth bas 
productions common to all the rest. Civil history 
may be partially studied, tha revolutions. of me 
nation may be neglected by another j but after that 
ja;whi«^-all hcive an interest, all must be inqwsi- 
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tive. No man can have sunk so fer into stupidity 
as not to consider ,the properties of the ground on 
which he walks, of the plants on which he feeds, 
or the animals that delight his ear, or amuse his 
eye; and therefore I computed that universal cu- 
riosity would call for many editions of my book, 
and that in five years I should gain fifteen thousand 
pounds by the sale of thirty thousand copies. 

When I began to write, I insured the house ; and 
suffered the ntmost solicitude when 1 entmsted my 
book to the carrier, though I had secured it against 
mischances by lodging two transcripts in different 
places. At my arrival, I expected that the patron's 
of learning would contend for the honour of a de- 
dication, and resolved to maintain the dignity of 
letters, by a haughty contempt of pecuniary solici- 
tations. 

I took lodgings near the house of the Royal So- 
ciety, and expected every morning a visit from the 
president. I walked in the Park, and wondered 
that I overheard no mention of the great naturalist. 
At last I visited a noble earl, and told him of my 
yrotk : he answered, that he was under an engage-i 
ment tiever to subscribe. I was angry to have that 
refused which I did not mean to ask, and concealed 
my design of making him immortal. I went next 
day to another, and, in resentment of my late af- 
front, ofiered to prefix his name to my new book. 
He said, coldly, that he Hid not understand those 
things; another thought there jv&v too many books; 
and another would talk with me when the races mere 
trver. 
" Being amaied to find a man of lea^hg so in- 
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decently dighted. I resolved to indulge the pfailo* 
sophical pride of retirement and independence. I 
then s«)t to some of the principal booksellers the 
plan of my book, and bespoke a large room in tike 
next tavern, that I might more commodiously see 
thran together, and enjoy the contest, while they 
were outbidding one another, I drank my co£be» 
and yet nobody was come ; at last I received a 
note from one, to tell me that he was going out 
of town; and from another, that natural history 
was out of his way. At last there came a grave 
man, who desired to see the work, and, without 
iqiening it, told me, that a book of that size mouid 
never do. 

I then condescended to step into shops, and men- 
tion my work to the masters. Some never dealt 
•mih authors ; others had their hands full ; some 
never had known snch a bad time ; others had lost 
by all that they had published for the last twelve- 
month. One offered to print my work, if I could 
procure subscriptions for five hundred, and would 
allow we two hundred copies for my property. I 
lost my patience, and gave him a kick : for which 
he has indicted me. 

I can easily perceive, that there is a combination 
among them to defeat my expectations ; and I find 
it so general, that I am sure it must have been long 
concerted. I suppose some of my friends, to 
whom I read the first part, gave notice of my de- 
ngD, and, perhaps, sold the treacherous intelli- 
gence at a higher price than tiie fraadulence of 
trade will allow me for my book. 

Inform me, Mr, Idler, what I must do } where 
must knowledge and industry find their recom- 
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pence, thus neg'lected by the high, aDd cfieM«d by 
ihe low ! I sometiines resolve to print my book at 
mey oxm expenee, and, like the Sibyl, doable the 
price; and sometimes mn tempted, in emulation of 
Hahi^, to ^ow it into the fire, and leave this 
iordid generation to the carses of posterity. Tdl 
Me, ^ear /lUer, -what I shall do. 
> • I am, sia, Jce. 



No. 50. SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1768. 



Therb is such difference between the pnrsoits 
of men, that one part of the inhabitants of a g^reat 
cityllve to little other purpose than' to wonder 
at the -rest. Some have hopes and fears, "wishe* 
and aversions, which never enter into the thoughts 
of others, and inquiry is laboriously exerted to 
gain that which those who possess It are ready- to 
throw away. 

To those ■vrtio are' accustomed to value every 
thing by its nse, and have no such superflnHy of 
tim^ t>r money as may prompt them to unnatural 
Wants or capricious emulations, nothing appears 
more improbable or extravagant than the love of 
cariosities, or that desire of accumulating- trifles, 
whicii distinguishes many by whom no other dis- 
tinction conldhare ever been obtained. 
' ' H« that has lived "without knowing to what 
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jieigld desire may be raised by vanity, wftfa vhat 
j^pture baubles are snatched oilt of the bands of 
rival collectors, how the eageniess of one raises 
eagerness in another, and one worthless parcbase 
makes a second necessary, may, by passing a few 
hoars at an auction, learn more than can be shewn 
by many vcJunws of maxims or essays. 

The advertisement of a sale is a signal which 
at once puts a thousand hearts in motion, and 
brings contenders from every part to the scene of 
distribution. He that had resolved to buy no 
more, feels his constancy subdued ; there is now 
something in the catalogue which completes his 
cabinet, aod which he was never before able to 
-find. He whose sober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collection to collection there is no end, 
-and that it is wise to leave early that which must 
be left imperfect at last, yet cannot with-hold him- 
self from coming to see what it is that brings so 
many together, and when he comes is soon over- 
powered by his habitoal passion ; he is attracted 
by rarity, seduced by example, and inflamed by 
-competition. ■ • 

While the stores of pride and happiness are sor- 
veyed, one looks with longing eyes and gloonrjr 
countenance on that which he despairs to gain fr«ia 
a* richer bidder; another keeps his eye with <are 
from settling too long on that which fae most ear- 
nestly desires ; and . another, wi^ morfr art than 
virtue, depreciates l^at which he values mosti in 
, hope to have it at an easy rate. 

The novice is often surpriaed to Me what mi* 
note «td unimportant discrxminations increase or 
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collectors as upon low and vulgar mindsy BHtf 
where beauty mifht fae fecrtgji^rtto iw i ji wip OT ty 
tli»t could li^ee^re qetic^ afawMgiElwifcil^MiM* 
^et^ Ihy.tMi' J/wiel^^ififxetiiiim^ jfiuwiilMiii HA 
%}nd acvideBiM'Uf li^mtoedjlv^ fcfJuyip ,iiw*i ^^Mf 
bfifl^ »8-tJbp ^id^ (fif lbftvf^4e«fti0n7Ji{£BufaDdg 
nm«tim«s f^tf^ukB^ f«E little >l<qssika» ifcrMFq^ 
ip,gol4«^ijy because^ is pUI«. 'tliod^aiHibef iUsfti 
br^t^G^ nor betUr paintefl than tlK.aB«c)i|viK$')ifd 
bfown china is caug^ up withextaeg^^ittba^ifaiiw 
reasnt can be inu^ned fw wkbch itshoul&Jbf pa^ 
ferred to etmuaon vessels of conomm cleuy^ J /I f/idf 
',-The ikte of prints and coins is ccpaiUjrfUJbea^iH 
tfiiie. ' Some prints are treasured upk as iaM^du^^ 
T|tJ^^b|le, beeuise the imfMression was wmsfa'rtmftBM 
tb^,K'a|te,was Buished. Of ooins die jxitxiruAiaM 
^fffSfi-^e^ifUiktyf^ the saetat, the ezoelkneeti^iriia 
Vipflcjpfl^plHp. :^ el^NWe of the IcffCVlbr'*!;'^ 
chronological use. A piece, of 'which neitba|tildlfl 
inscription can be read, nor the face distinguished, 
if there remain of it but enough to shew that it is 
rare, will be sought by contending nations^ and 
dignify the treasury in which it shall be shown- 

Whether this curiosity, so barren of immediate 
advantf^, and so liable to depravation, dOes more 
harm or good, is not easily decided. Its harm is 
apparent at the first view. It fills the mind with 
tripling ambition; fixes the attention uptm things 
which have seldom any tendency towards virtue or 
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a } «H^yi in idle uiqatnes the time that in 
giTCB for better parpoMS ; and often ends ia mean 
and diAoaett practices, when desire iQcreases by 
bidnlgvBice beyond the power of honest gpittifica- 
tio«. 

Tbtw are the effects of curiosity in excess ; but 
what pMROD in excess will not become vicious ? 
All sBdiflerent qualities and practices are bad if 
they are c<Hnpared With those that are good, and 
good if they are opposed to thoSe that are bad. 
The pride or the pleasure of making coUeictioas, if 
it be restrained by prudence and molality, product 
a pleasing remission after more laborious studies ; 
furnishes an amusement not wholly unprofitable {<ft 
that part of life, the greater part of many lived, 
which would otherwise be lost in iadlehess or vied} 
it produces an useful traffiti between the ibddstry 
of iiid^nce and the curiosity of wealth ; it bf logs 
many things to notice that wbuld be neglected^ 
ind, by fixing the thoughts upon tiitellectndl {fle&- 
waje^t resists the natural encroachments of sensu- 
ality, and maintains the mind in her lawful «Up4- 
rioritji 
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Prudence is of more frequent' iise 'tfiati ^iny 
other intellectual quality; it' is exettecT 6n'sngfit 

■ oc.csisions, and called into act by the cursorylftikl- 

ness of common life. ' ' ' "^•"' ' 

Whatever is universally hecfessaryi" lias' 'bSfti 

.granted to mankind on easy terms. Vriiaeiike^'is 
it is always, wanted, is without great' difficulty dl>- 

^taiaed. It requires neither extensive nor profbtiBd 

; ' B^rah, but forces itself, by spontaneous impulse, 
Upon a mind neither great nor busy, neitneren- 
g^rossed t)y vast design^ nor distracted by'mhlti- 

^plicity of attention. 

^ Prudence operated on ttfe in the same inaniJ^ bs 
/ules eu composition: it produces vigilance 'rSftter 
ttiEin. ejevatton, rather prevents loss than prdcUtes 

rravEUDtf^^e;'and often escapes miscarriages, ttof ^l< 
dom r^che^'eithier power or honour-. It qiie^bes 
tnat araour 'of enterprize, by which every' HSing is 
done jtUit can claim praise or admiraticHi ; %dd de- 
presses that generous temerity Tvnich' oft^ fails 

^ and of^en succeeds. Hules may obviate ^ntts, bnt 

.can never confer beauties ; and prudence keeps 
life safe, l)|it does not often make it happy. The 

.^n^orfd is'nbt.ajiiazed with prodigies of excellemce, 

' Tiutwheu'wiV traniples upon rnles, and magnani- 
mity breaRs the Cnams of prudence. 
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. Ope of the most prudent of all tliat have iallen 
withia my observation, is ttiy old companion So^ 
fAron, who has paused through the world in quiet« 
by perp«tdal' adb£sence to a few plain maxims, 
and wonders bow contention and distress can so 



The first principle of Sophron is to run no hazards. 
.T^ilgli he ioves .qtoftey, he is of opinion, that fru- 
igality.is a UMfc eertftin source of riches than in- 
duatry. it is to no purpose that any prospect of 
large profit is mt before him ; he believes littlo 
about ftlturky, and do«s not Love to trust his money 
out of bis sight, for nobody knows what may haj>- 
pen. He has a small estate, which he lets at the 
eld rent, because it w better to have a little than no- 
thing i but he rigorouriy demands payment on the 
stated day, for he that cannot pay one quarter cari- 
WBt pttjf two. If be is told of any improvements 
IB agricadturd, be likes the old way, has observed 

. tiiat changes very seldom answer expectation, is 
of opinioa that our forefntltersknew how to till the 

^ grsund as well as we ; and concludes with an m- 
.l^ment tkat nothing can over-power, that tbe\ex- 

, IKPACp of planting axkd feaciag i^i imme^l^*:^*;. ?^ 

-tb0;iidv^pteg^distant,fand, t^at,,A< um.ngM^n^ 
thot pillquit a certe^jt for .<i» uncerfai^... ' . ^'^, , 
' Another of Stg)hrov^s mleh is* to m\nd;tolmsfiea4 

. (u/ AuMm. In .the- state he ie o.f no party j out 
hears and speaks of public afiiur^ with the same 

. titddness asiof the administration of some ancient 
rej^Ue. If wmy flf^ant act of fraud .oi> oppt^s^ 
woO'is.nMrtiowtd^^lie hopes that. a/fwtto( trm.thai 
ii fMd: if mis4«ndin)<i ot cohropttoa puts tbe na>> 
q2 
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ti(Hi in a fiame, he hopes that every, vt^n^jiiff^f^^^^ 
At elections he leaves bis depeoidai^ts. tfn th^jT oyjf 
choice, and declines to vote himself, for ever^i canr 
cKdate is a good man, ivhom he is unw^Ii^gito Qp- 
pose or offend. , , r ^." 

If disputes happen among his neighbours,!]'^ ob- 
serves an invariable and cold iwutr^ty., ..Hjif 
punctuality has gained him the reputation of -b^^r 
nesty, and bis caution that of wisdom; and few 
would refuse to refer their claims to his awar^. 
He mighthave prevented many expensive law-^iut^ 
and quenched many a feud in its. first smoke; .\>ifi 
always refuseii the o£Bce of u-bitration, becau^,fae 
must decide against one or the other. .., i 

With the affairs of other families he Js. a} way^ 
onacquainted. He sees estates bought and sold, 
squandered and increased, without praising the 
economist, or censuring the spendthrift. He naver 
courts the rising, lest they should fall ; nor iqsults 
the fallen, lest they should rise again. Ilis caution 
has the appearance of virtue, and all who do ofit- 
,Sir{f^(;hjs help praise' his benevolence; bntifiuy 
Inap ^olicit^ his assistance, he has just sent away 
i^J,/^is rnoney;- and, when th&petitionef is gone^ 
.^^^^^toJiis faipily that he is sorry for, his. njis- 
f^r^uij^^ l^ya always looked upon him, with partif 
'ci^ajT kind>^^S9, and therefore could nut lend bip) 
I^O-P^y-^ T^st Ije sb<juld destroy their friendship by 
tbe'necessity of enrtMcing payment. - . 

■ Of domestic misfortunes he .has never heaj^! 
When' he is told the hundredth time of a gentler 
nie^'^ daughter who has mai*ried the coaclupaQrfae 
liftsjaj^^j^is^hands with astonishment, for he always 
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tKfei"a **y WBergrirl. Wheii miptialxulWN 
*fM, Hft^f Hflvihg''ifflfed 'the Coantry with talk and 
laraglftet; ktl'l^end iii separation, he never .cahcon- 
ctW^'hoW'tl'lit^fferieil/^r Tie looked upon them as 
a happy couple. 

" *If %is a'dTfce is asked, he never gives any parti- 
'cafar diiSectlon', because events are oncertain, and he 
will teirig no Hlame apon himself; but he takes the 
i&iisaltfer teiiderly by the hand, tells him he makes 
Dii/'caSeliis own, and advises him not to act rashly, 
*ui toVeigh the reasons on both sides; observes, 
mAt a man may be as' easily too hasty as too slow, 
and'i'hat da many fail by doing too much as too 
little; that a wise man has trvo ears and one tongue'; 
and tJiat little said is soon mettded ; that he could tell 
ffimthis and that, but that after all every man is ttfe 
l>est jiidgc of his own affiiirs. 
' '" With this some are satisfied, and go home With 
^pat reverence of S^h-on's wisdom ; and none art 
'offended, because every one is left in foil 'possession 
of his own opinion. ' "' ^' " 

■'- iS()pAr(m gives no characters. It te equally vdlttft> 
tell him of vice and virtue; for he has rbm&^edi'tf^ 
ho'maii likes to be censured, and'that'^^y fe^ At% 
delighted with the praises of another/ Hl^ flallii&w 
term* Which he uses to all alik^: ' '^i0^tkp&se% 
foi^une, "ne believes every family to'^'fe'^wo^OT- 
cumstances; he never exalts'(in^**di^dfei^ViS'iii^''fffr 
lavish praise, yet he meets wifli none lkl6■vei•■^f^8eii- 
'8lh1e people/ Every man is htniest and headty / w^ 
eveiyVOman is a good creature.' ' '"" !"' "•■";— 
■^''l^us' iiSspArtm creeps' aloDjg',,' n^j'^^cr' let^'^^ 
lutied, neither lavonr^ nor opposea':' fie 'au'^eva 
a 3 
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attempted to gfrow ricb, for fear of grtfiritig' ■patit'i-' 
and has rftiicd no ftiends, (br 'ftftr'' of-' MiAli^'' 
enemies. .'•' ' " ' ""' '■'" 
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PijSASDB* is very s^dom found ,wbflre it-is 
BOVgiit. Our brightest blazes of g^wbetf) ■ we; 
pHmnmly kindled by unexpected spaa^. The floiwf . 
lexs which scatter their odours from time to tixafi va- 
tiM p^ths tf life, grow tip without culture from Me^ 
flE»tlwred 1^ chaoee. 

. Ntrtfaing' is iqore hopeless than a scheme of vmTr 
riiBent. Wits and huuHHirists are brought t(^;eiUl^ 
jfWi Mutant quarters by preconcerted invita^nfr; 
!tb^ c^ne 'attended by th«ir admirers prepar«4 tp 
)««fh a«d to 4^^ud; they gaxe a- while <m e^ch 
0^t»,. darned to be alent, and afraid to speak; 
^evptj: staa if discontented with himself* gtowt 
■aj^gty-MJth ikom that give bim pais, and resoiv^ 
dkit 1m wall owibibHte Bothisg to the loemmfAt 
jq^«4ch vorthlMS ccwpany. Wine inflame^ fV 
gfn«r»l Bwl^ity, and ci)iange« niUenit«^ to.p^ 
tidance, till at last .oona <bii bear any longer tlui 
f/rhtm* of tbf rflst. Th^ retire to vent their in- 
idignatioti in s^ifyr planef, vJnen ikry 9X9 heard w^th 
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attf)p|tj«%h>4w*^ <WP^?»iM« tf restored, thi^j jceoo- 
v<^f**« gwd-,bwnwr. lyrilgHddenthe wgbJwitb. 
wit and jocularity. . . 

Merriment is always the effect of a sudden im- 
pnewioa. The jest which is expected is already de- 
stroyed. The most adtiTe in^igiTxation will be soHte- 
tiuqes torpfd tuiderthe ftrigid influeoce of melancholy, 
and scanetimw oceaiiioiu! will be wanting to tempt, 
the mind, however volatile, to sallies and excm:- 
sioBS. Nothing wis ever said with uncommon fe- 
licity, but by the - co-c^feratitxi of chiuice ; and,' 
tberefwe, wit as well as vigour must be content to 
(bu*0 its henonr^ with fortune. 
£ All other pleflnwes are equally vactsr^aa ; - l^a 
genentl remedy of uocarinaw is change c^ phtw): 
^aaeflt -every' caie has «otpe jiwrney of plsacare -,m^. 
YAn ttind, with which he flatters bis expectatioik^ 
He tikat travels ra tbeory baa no ioponvenienpe ; be 
has sjbade and niBshkie at his diaposal, aad wborcrar 
h6 «l9gbt8 fi*ds t^es of plenty and .Iwlia ;o{ 
gSHft^;. TheaeideMMre indulged till 4Judaypf^i«n 
piMwPeamvea, tbe chaus is oaUed^ ttmk thefctospni 
<d'bB{>pineM be^^. v ^r r 

K^ev makes t«a^ bim the faltaxfi^ f£ Sampfim^ 
tim. The read is dotty, the air issuto^itb* hanto 
sfr^ sbig^rii^, and the pofftilieabtut^. :He Y^b^b 
fi^ the time of dinner, that he may-eat andvn^ii; 
THe-ifOi 18 crowded, his ordevs toe negteotedv' andt 
nothing r^nains bnt that bedrvoar 'iti-'hast«iBhalb 
tlm cook has spoiled, waddrfve^ on- in-qiiesl «f ibrt^ 
^t-'eM^iiAiiimeot. He^fittdsat'BC^lita.'tiioroiitdu.i 
mbdiotis' hoii^, but Ufe bwt is aln^s woite Ahuebq 
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He at last enters his native province, and re? 

Btdves to feast hia mind with the conversation of his 

pld friends, and the recollection of "juvenile fro-: 

)ic8. He stops &t' the hdifte t>f ^isi&iaKd, whom 

he designs to overpower with pleasure by the unex-; 

pected interview. He is not known till he tells his 

name, and revives the memory of himself Jjy a gra- 

dtitd explanation. - He is'then coldly'¥e0ei^,«jid 

peremoniously feasted. He hastfes aivay to'sln^th^r, 

iChom his affiitra haVe called tb d distatit plateeti'SAd, 

' havhig' seen the »npty house, goes a^ra^ A i sgwjtied, 

bly a disappointment which cfMiId nbt 'Iw ■intended 

'because it conid not be foreseen.' 'At dierbekt 

-' faoUse he finds every face cbuded li^ jUMfbAaae, 

' and is regarded with malevolence as 'an' ilmwuofa- 

-' able intruder, who comes not to virft' l«if to^lnmlt 

^■""-■^em; - ■ ■ ■ ■' '■' ■-'•'•!* 

'■ It is seldom tiiat we find either men bp'[Jh!«es 

' -aitiiSl'as We expect them. He that has foebttied a 

'■• pro^veet tipon^his ftihcy, will receive Httle pleaaire 

'^--fiMtna'his eyes'; he'that has anticipated thecoavcr-; 

*■ felibn'of a Wit, will wonder to what prcjodieeriie 

'^e^a'his'repafettion. Yet it is necessary to-hnfie^ 

though hope should always be dMnded ; for bfape 

^^ttSelfi^Tri^ifaeAfe, and its frustrations, h>wet^ fre^ 

^''ll^nefaf;iii^'yefl^'drdidfTd than its^LtitktMna;' ' 

Won ^^^f f.Anrii irf>i ,;■ " ': , ■-';■ .■ ,. -.. ,;,- ;,■, ^-^■i,-„-f 

3lij J^bfillE '(ll,<. (l; ■> ■.-/. :., , ■ ;-.,, --, ,- , -..■-■,.;..( n,„ 

aisriw (bsjijf.v ifs-i>\-.' /> '■ : - -, : - ,, 'o-iT-;; 

bftj{ .S'lQii'lo .)'■">:.. n';ji<o-^!( ^r"? ■,.- - .i ■-■■ -■•- ^,i v^.T't 

sJ.^l^m 49fc!iM> r.rpfit ;,),...■,■ .—■ ■ .- ;,.■-. , 
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s/fl V n'lftl^'I-J'fi'O jl-!* i:t ■>■ i..r..n .:,■' -, ', ,-( , 
~r}i^ -^Vw^ffi', lo fi.- (-■ .'■,■.■ - ! ... 

r'-oflw .fBiord9^"6ATeM)AY, JUNE 2, 1738. 

-ironn^fft 'H i-(fi?,;.;.( H.- >i - .■ -, ■ . 



.K,3 . v.. ■I...n.nn ...... ... .., . , .,...,, 

bUi .Him AOvvittUven'yatymenU of .life, we. ct^fiot 
, )V(iryriHber»U)F <i»dulge the preBent hour, but fry.*p-t 
JAHiipntibgi pwtiof -th*. pleasure, .TvJach iwglft J^^ye 
Jnliey£Mlth&jt«dw&finess of another ,d9y j.iut^T^^y 
F ihmoniDwti ffwertioHhof eUwgr^rW peneyeriHcicp.fA 
iJnibQutt iiBA3ucceededby a'laog iaterv^l^Ofipgppr 
,')RD4iiii)i#fiiritMas»f ' , Wbatever . adraotaff^ wp wi^fli 
-ihrnyfittAr ^ «epUin portion allotted us- by paitw^ 
iJittntilcA motie^^ispest before it is dae» whu;b at l^e 
time of regular payment will be missed ai^ ,p^ 

«3gffct;t«d.r .■ jl 

r> Iv^PaMKy like all otfaer thii^ whicbapc^ Vipppf^ 

^-itotir^ve'tw to encrease happiness, is diiyco^SjeiJ^i^h 

liheoomeequalityof distributtoD.- H^^UtaJ^i^Jb^i^y 

^i)[HraiBed-mll beclamorauslyom9ui^:->Rli^t^f^|es 

.-.^baiitay into fanae will be in daj?i^r,^^4^i^^d- 

> tddnlf into oblivion. . ' ; i r, ,h> -«-. ,r! li-^ir.ufT 

'^ Of OMii^ writers who.fill^ thWi*^^0?i%,^i|-r 

der» tmd wliose namw; w*. Ji)4jF?y^5t^ji9trj^ 

books of their contemporaries, the works are now 

no longer to be seen, or aie seen only amidst the 

lumber of libraries which are 80ldom visited, where 

they lie only to shew the deceitfulness of hopte, and 

the Uncertainty of honour. 

- Of the decline of reputation many causes way be 
a8sig:ned. It is commonly lost because it never was 
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deserved } aud was conferred tit' first, 'dot'byi the 
safii-age of criticism, but by the fottdttet)^ V>f)fri«n<^ 
ship, or serrility of flattery. The gT«^ ftmi'^er^j 
lar are rery IVeely applauded ; ' but' aH' adtM^ gtww 
weary of echoing to each oth^r a natne ^hithibiw 
no other claim to notice, btf('thatmalayiitto^ihstttii 
pronouncing it at once. ' -i :.■■. ,i .. t 

Bnt many have lost the final reirard of- ^Mk- 
lahonrs, because they were too hasty lio etij(iy>iti~ 
They have laid h<M on i«cant «ceuvrenc6Si 'Widi 
eminent' names, and delighted t^r readen Intlp 
tffltisiesis and remarks, in which alt nvre intiveriied^ 
and to which all therefore were aitci^re. ^^rt* 
1^ effect ceased with its cause ; the timequipjd^' 
came when new events drove the ftnnier iroan aM^ 
mory, when the viassitudes of the worid brov^Ji^ 
i(6w hopes and fears, transferred the loive jwd 
hatred of the public to other agents, and ^tlw 
writer, whose works were no longer assisted by 
gratitude or Tesentment, was left to ^te cold re- 
geri of idle curiosity. 

He that writes npon general principles, or do- 
livers miiversal truths, may hope to be often read, 
because his work will be equally nseful at all times 
and in every country ; but he cannot expect it to 
be received with ea^ni0ss, or to spread with rft- 
pidity, because desire can have no jwrticular sti- 
mnlation '. that which is to be loved loag must b« 
loved with reason rather than wi^ passion. H« 
tttat lays ont his labours upon temporary sabjeetSt 
easily finds readers, and qnickly loses them ^ for 
what idiookl midce ibie book vidued when ita subject 
is no more? 
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'.<iri>QSe>o)^servatioas witl shew the n^asoD .why ^h$ 
ptemf of HudibroA is ahnost forgotten, howev«t em- 
biellis^ediwith seiUitwents tod dtvenii^^ with alhi- 
sieop, however bright with wit, and however solid 
with tratb. The hypocrif^ which it detected, and. 
1^ folly whic^ it ridiculed, have long vanished 
froan public notice. Those who had felt the uois- 
chitf of diwswd, :and tbe tyranny of usui^wtuHa, 
read it witk rafrtiire, for every line hrought baoj^ 
ttoinaemoiy something known, and gratified nesenjl? 
Dicnihy'thaju«t«en«iireof tombing bated. .Biui 
tke fao<^ which was once quoted by prince, aiit4 
wlach supplied canvemlaan to >.ll tbeAsaeoil^iei ,of 
dyB-.gay>and witty is now seldem raeBlioned* wid 
tntm. by those diat affect to m«atioa it, ia.s^bskw 
read. So vainly is wit lavished apon fugitive to^ 
fuat, m littU can architactiire secure duration when 
tiw~ ground is false. 
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Criticism isa'stody by which 'ni(«n.i^«rwitt^ 
portant and formidable at a verysnSftn'dx^ft^' 
'Xbe power of inv^fcion iia8'been'eoafe*l-ed l^na- 
kore opon ftm, and tlie taboo* af lerir«lfti|f itittAii' 
tei^Qces which nay hy mere lEtbredrb^ttbtaMed^S 
tofrgneat to be willingly endared j'bat'e^fty bnU/ 
jCan' exert iuch judgment as he 4iflS'<<ipbti' tiu^ 
iwtirkfl of others ; and he whom natnte-'bad'ltiJiAd 
jres^, and idlenesB keepB ignorant^ mAy f^t ^Mj^ 
post his vanity by the name of -a Critic.-' ' ^ . -."n* 
• > I hope it will gire comfort to great nambc^ iA& 
we pasting through the world in obscurity,' -whetti' 
mfbFm them how easily distinction may be obtained.' 
4^> the other powers of literature are coy and 
bftt^hty, they mast be long courted, and at last 
«r0fB<^: always gained ; but Criticism is a {goddess 
jBMOT. «>|}«acC8k and forward of advance, who wiU' 
nuMNl jttretdftw^- and ^courage the timoroits ; th^ 
want of meaning she supplies with words, and l9ie 
^jtDl''j)f-:E^iBiti8hereD«npenaes with malignity. '- 
ii^TMs pnofessioilhas one recommendation peculifa* 
tbtiitdetft-vtbolk' gives vent to malignity without 
jteytmBohieA '.'No gvniBS was ever blasted by the' 
IjimxtlL of : chtida. The poison which, if confined, 
KimI4!^te"biiat the heart, fiunes away in empty 
]bsan,-aUd<BdAliee>i»set atease witii very little dan- 
]^iriteain«rit..'jTlRi-'Gritic' is Die only man whose 
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triumph is without another's pain, and whose great- 
ness does not rise upcm another's min. 

To a stndy.attonoe so.etay and so reputalile, so 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary to 
invite my readers by a lon^ or laboured exhorta- 
tion ; it is sufficient, since all would be Critics if 
ttwy lOwi^i-.to.sbew by one eminent example that 
a4l.'f4«'l9e Critic* if. they will. < 

..,.ypiai J^ftstM, after the common course of puerile 
q^n^iesy ift which hfi was no gnat proficient, wal 
put «A apprcntioe to a brewer, with wSiom he' hod 
bfftj yHV* jKorS} nrhen his onole-died inthe^cityi 
Wd l#ft: hiw.a large fertme in the stocks.- .Stteft 
hfWlt&lt.siZ'SMntths before nsed the company of tiktf 
hjffKT fi».yeni of yrhtim he had learned to soom « 
trade, and, being now at liberty to fothiw his ^ ^ 
MWt.h^tiKwlvcd to be' a man of wit and fanaiour. 
'Sl»%\ be ipi^t be properly initinted' in his new 
c^wracter, he frequented the coiSe&thdnw» near- Ae 
lAMatres, where he listened very diligently, da^ 
^ter -day, to those who talked of hmgwge aad'MOii 
tvneQtef and unities and catastrof&e^ till by ilotr 
4espwis ^e began to thiidi that ibc understood -sc^eiAd 
thiag of the stage, and hoped intinwlatalk himu 
self. ■ . ■ . ■■■ : miu- '.<^ \-} i"iiJV 

Buthe did.not trustwauchtohatuM^sAq^io^ 
as wholly to negWet the help Dfnheokin'; ^WKen 
the,J9bfl»treB wetedwt, heretEr6dt».assAb)uibfagftt»itit 
a.^few seltct writers, whese'opiiiidtis Be^dn^iedBed 
upon;. his. memory by .tuiweatied diligeode;iI>aaiM 
wikea he returned witbwthctr-i^itt-tDrtfietat^i'Kai 
able to tell, in. rery pR^r :phn8sa<lt)Bt^diBfeUitf 
I^IWMSS, of ,art is to coipytiMxBiV tbak^wnpatfeKb 
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vrntor isMA'tO'becxpdcit^/ibiecttd^ g««tkik'dB<- 
cays as judgmMitiiM!Teaiie§; tMlttte ^M'aM%tM 
wt oCMvttiag-f aaA tbtit, ftcce«i^itg"«o>th@ VHfe Of 
JfaroMi every piece sfawuld^be'ke^'hin^'yeti^ " 
0£ tile gflCBt) iufthors he Aow bfegf^i»>A^>lftl^Mte 
c^MMetfersf lay^ do#a i»an usrMrsai^oMttoti^'tlMt 
aU* had bentiev Mid deiBcte; "^''^fMU)i»'#4^ 
that .SAaJlesTiear, cominiCtidg' MnMeif'id»>%-«o'llM 
kl^Hilse of BStmve, ivanted ttttt rarrMftilisM' wkicfa 
levnwgi'Waakl hnv« given him' ; anEh that ^MMtJ 
tnMfeiitg't»i«aniiiigrdi^Bot Bufila:<«4y«aitMB'dy« 
voixalArei. HeMsmed th&AfiMS'aaf-'S^jMMr^Mtl 
M«M not) bear tbe AeMmMsfj of Suktt^. J)ittiM/t 
add ir«A?p he held the first Kefortnen fff Rt^^M 
Bi«nb«r!i.; and thought that if WaU«r couid hmk 
«btainedtiii^> Strang of Denhanf, or J^eiukoirt 'tfwf 
sweeiDClss ol H^a/hr, there bad bein nofttng-wMti^ 
i^to complbtd a poet. He often' expreMed^'lik 
cAUtaaMevatioa e^Otydtn'g pvvertjr, and btsifld^- 
flsAiou- at the dge which mifiered him if write ^ 
brsaA; he repeated with raptuK the first Kne* «4 
'AMfm Love, but wondered' tit the cftfruptfoa'tff 
tihiffee-ltlMi^' could bear any thii^ so fmnatiira^W 
vb^ii^tragtittmi Ib Ohamf hefoa&d WMiotaaM^ 
'^dftfnerfi df tcraving tiie passions, but was disgusted 
bJr-Msl ^emtvdt negligenee^ snld blamed him for 
ttti&kig a conspirator bis hero; and never «oll'> 
iftsdM' hST'^fequisitiaai^ without renarking how 
lUi^ly'tfae sound -of' the dock is made to tdarttcthfj 
Md^enree.' 'SM$htm 'wmrld-h&re been.' his fwv'oui^, 
InrfDfml^hfl'^iniXM v/omii^-wUkiraglBaeentmi iateft 
lBtipte1li:b'S^lits^iS<Nlli8e'«f iJiepBBsionBv and -flU* 
JAtt-nmid vMt a wiU eiHdiMi<Mt of imt^ and Me^ 
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Iwobotf . Xhe T9rsificstKm of .Rom be thought 
^ ^im^ocliqQB for the Oa^, ^^d teo little vans^ 
ia (bfiereot. paMioiu. He made it At great &uk 
of OmffroK, that all h» persons were wita^ add 
t}l»t,bt.(U^aye wrote with more art than nature^ He 
f)cg^idBr^i<f<(>itp lather- flB. a paem tbaa a play, and 
yi^yroii A4du9«iUt be tim soafktc auwtcr of .ali«- 
jj^.BBd'.gvave hnwoiu, but paid iu> gte^i-deSet- 
new^.. ta l^a as. a cntict . He theug'hb the dvicf 
nf«nt'.of Priop was in his easy tajas.aad lig)rt«t 
|>W«18» tbsMgh he allowed thai ias Sviomum,bad mmf 
^hte<«n^iHM)Bts.elegaat)y vxftKBsed-t In.i&ut^ Jw 
fj^V^vered an iiumitaUe veio of irony, mtA ancBt^ 
|Mtl|«^'«ht4Ji all woidd hope and faw would attain. 
i^jqre ihe-WB*. inclined to degrade £rei& a paet .ta a 
l^ff^iAM, and tbougkt his mmbers rather Iomimb 
tlmL Bwwt. He often- lameatcd the «eglcot of 
Jf^uktra^mi HippoKtuSi aad wished ta kee tha atage 
node* )*^^r regtdotioHs. 

• .TheseeawrtioBS passed commoBlyiBeaiitEa^Eted; 
ludiif now aadithen ao t^iMMnt started up) hcv.nti^ 
'quidt.ly repwssdd by the sBf&agesof the tto u i p ip y ^ 
and Minitu w«iit away from evtpy dii^nte w^«^ 
tiwof HeavtMid'iweMiMe'«f<nafidutfB., < 
- H» Bbw gwfw donMioUftCf Itis ahditiep, «jid kfigfiff 
ter^tolk id tht- pyestot fiaae «( ■dtm'ittVD jnfltx^i 
-wondoTfld what wan betu^te <rf t^ fwiuic, gmwv 
whichaupplied «s» aneestors-witiluwit BB>|i {»lf«fwi^ 
a&dwhuy no writer cenld. Iw ivuitd tiwt,|dHiMt,naif 
venton hcyond a favoe. Hk. saflr Bt» rG|t3sia,%: 
tUnking tint the Ton a( hnmnut irasi«slwosMt 
since we live in a country wliere liberty s^len «fiV^ 
character to spresd itsslf to itk^irtnmbt ItiVf-y and 
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wfaidi tiiere6ffe' produces mcve oi%iDaI* tfaau all ikm 
rest of the world tt^ether. Of tragedy he oas- 
cluded bunnesB to be the wml, and yet (Aea hi^ed 
that loTe.predomimtes too tnuchuptm the modera 

He was now an acknowledged critic, s^. had 
his own KBt in a coffee-house, and headed a party 
indKpit. Mimim faaa more tamty than m mt t aiit 
'awi< seldom desires to do much mischi e f? hewiii-' 
peiteps mnnnur a little in the ear of linn titttttti 
Bcot him, hot endeavours towflo^ice the aodinMse^ 
te:.feToar> by clapping when an.' actor exciuits-ye^ 
^wfr, or lamenls the misery of his country. 
- By: degrees he was admitted to rehearsaJe, and 
many of his friends are of o[Mni<Hi, that ow pzesmt 
poets are indebted to him for their happiest thM^fats^ 
1^ his cD&triTance the bell was rung twice in Bat' 
blKntm, "and by his persuasion the authw of Clame 
ooBcluded his phy without a coofdet ; for what can 
he-more absnidj said 3£mim, than that part o(-». 
play should be rhymed, and part written in bhuik 
verse? and by what acquisition of facuUies is tbe 
ipe^ker,' who never could find rhymes before, en* 
abled to rhyme at tbe.conclunon of an act.? 

He is the great investigatM* of hidden beauties^ 
and is particularly delighted when he finds tMe 
mtmd an ecko to the seme. He has read all oar 
poets with porticalar attention. to this delicacy of 
versification, and wonders at the supiaeness with 
which their works have been hitherto perused, so 
ihat'ttonan has found <he sound (^ a drum in this 
dtttieh: 

" WhsB pnlpit, dram scdeBiutic, 

" Wh beat with fist iuBte&d of a stick ;" 
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^a that' the wonderful lines upon honour and a 
bliSl^e %ave nitherto passed without notice ; 

.^ .. ,'/ HontHpr U Kke tba ^Jaaty bubble, 

" Which Go^f philmophera such trouble; 

" "Where, one part crack'd, the whole doet Bj, 

°*" '^Afid'wits'ak'craclt'd to find out why." 

yJT»T s t-'l-c- ■ L-- . . . 

r^Dldieifa VBtitSi'aapfa Minim, Velutvle'twastrikiti^ 
Aije«awlod^oiw W the soond to the seosfi. It n 
iMpoMiUaito uiteT the two lines emphatically with-: 
€9iii9D.:S£t .like that which they describe ; biAbk- 
anid'iHiuUe>cailsiDg a momentary inflation of the 
cheeks by the retention of the breath, which is after* 
v|HKl&-incibly emitted, as in the practice of ft/oRnn^ 
btMlm. But the greatest excellence is in the third: 
Ii^» jrhidi is crack' d in the middle to express tt 
ccacfe, and then shivers into monosyllables; Yet has 
thifr.ditimond laid neglected with common stones, 
ajsd'among l^e innumerable admirers of HwUbnU' 
tbe'nbasTBtim of this superlative pass^e hu been' 
t«fairT«d for thie sagacity of ilfmuni ' <' ; 
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Mr. Minim had ,n»j^ ■ atftSteefl' ^iiilsM* ^i'*lie 
zenith of critical Tet)tiKrtiOiri whtri'Il<A"**SohiJttoe 
pit, every eye in the boxes w!(s ftbte^ ^»ptft''bifti; 
when he entered his cofiee-hbu^e, ii4 -wasivtirAiideA 
. by circles of candlBates, wh6*|)issied'{Hfeit nc(r(^^ 
of literature puder hii tuiticmV hIsropini(^'wit3'Mife^ 
by all who had no opinion of theit b^'/'iftd'^t 
loved to debate and decide ; and no oomposit»«in'*a8 
supposed to pass in safety to posterity, tili it )rad 
been secured by Minim's approbation. 

Mintm professes great admiration of the wisdom 

and munificence by which the academies of the 

Continent were raised ; arid often wishes for some 

, standard of taste, for some tribunal, to which me*it 

, may appeal from caprice, prejudice, and malig-nity. 

He I\as formed a plan for an academy of criticism, 

where ^ery work of imagination may be read before 

. i^i^- printed, .and which shall aiithoritativ^y direct 

, ihe.'fli«^res i^hat piec^ to receive or reject, to ex- 

"clude or to ^eVfve. 

Sucp an institution would, in JXck's opinion^ 
spread the' faine of En^/lisA literature over _Bi*ropc, 
^a^nd make London the metropolis of elegance and 
*^litebt^' the plac6 to which the learned and in- 
^eenionsbf all colihtHes- would repair for instraction 
and' impcovein^t; and'where nothing would any 
longer^ applatidefl 'or 'endured that was not fcon- 
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finrmed to the nicest rales, and fioiriied with the 
highest elegance. 

Till Eome haj^y conjaneticn of the planets shall 
dispose onr princes or minisfeets to make themselreii 
iBliiiortal by such «n acadnnyi JftRuneonteDtshiiD-* 
self to preside four nights in a week in a critical 
Society selected by himself. Inhere he is he»fd withJ 
mt contradiction, and whence his judgment is di»i 
•eminated trough the g^eat mlgar and the anralli 

When he is jiAaced in the chair of criticism^ he 
declares loudly for the noble simplicity of i6ur an- 
cestors, in opposition to the petty refinements, and 
ornamental luxuriance. Sometimefe he is sunk in 
despaif, and perceives fiilse delicacy daily gaining 
ground, and sometimes brightens bis couhtenance 
with a gleam of hope, and predicts the revival of 
the true sublime. He then fulminates his loudest 
censunes agsintf the monkish barbarity &f rhyme ; 
wonders haw beings that pretend to reason ton be 
pleased with <me line always eDding. like another i 
-tells how unjustly Eud unnaturally sense is sacrificed 
io mind; how often the best thffughts are nungled 
by the necessity of pon&iiBg or extending thew to 
thedimensiomof acouplet.; (tnd rejoi&ss that genius 
]ms, in oar days, shekeii oflT the shackles which had 
«neanU>ered it so long. Yet he tdlows that rhyme 
Bwy sometimes be boree, if the lines be often 
iNraken, and the pauses judiciously diversified. 

From blank Yearn he makes bo easy transition to 
Jlfi&Mf, irbcm bo produees m sm eixaw^ of the 
dow BdraMie «f letting nputatioo. M^m u ^ 
enly writer in wboM hoola JfwMi oen read fw ever 
witiiout weeriiteM, What cawe H is thst exempte 

R 9 
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this pkasure 6rom satiety he has long and (}fUg$nti)r 
ioquired, and believes it to consist in ^-tb^i^^peja^al 
variation of the numbers, by which the ^r, ^is .gpr?itir 
fied and the attention airokeoed. The lines that>wrs 
commonly thought rugged and unmuiucal,.>he .ooni 
ceives to. have been written to temper the meh«d)pivi 
luxury of the rest, or .to express things by a pr^t 
cwlenice : for he scarcely finds a, verse thftt b0s.99i( 
^is .favourite beauty; he declares - that > he coulc^ 
Oliver in a hot-house when he reads that 

" the ground 
■ '• Burns frore, and cold perfomiith'eBectrtf fire; •) 

and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, the 



' " So thick a drop serene liai quenoU'd these orbs," ■' '■'^ 

has, he knows not how, something that strikes hin» 
with an obscure sensation like that which he fascias 
would be felt from the sound of darkness. ' 
. Mimm is not so con6dent of his rules of judginrait 
aa not very eagerly to catch new light from the. name' 
of' the author. He is* commonly so prudent as to 
sjiars. those whom he caBUot resist, unless, 'as:<niU 
sdntetisaei' ha}^n> he finds the public corahioed' 
a^ninst ' them. ' Bat a fresh pretender to laote he m 
strfHigly iuclined to censure, till his own hoaaamr^ 
quires that he commend him. Till he knows. Umt- 
success of a composition, he intrenches himself in 
general terms ; there are some new thoughts and 
beautiful pass«^es, but there is likewise mudi which: 
he would have advised the author to expunge. He 
has several favourite ejSthets,. of whirfi he hf(s never 
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ffitfleid'theitteasiingi' but which are yeiy CDiiimddi- 
busly<ap^lied to' books'which he ha£ not read, or 
carinqt • understand. One is maidy, another is dry, 
Another st^, and another _^itn^; sometimes he dis- 
coversidelicacy of style, end sometimes meeU with 
UfoHffe expressions: 

^ "Hfeisiiever so great, or so happy, as when a yoath 
df promising parts isDrought to receive his directions 
^ ftte prMecHtton of his studies. < He then puts on 
a very serious air ; he advisesthe pupil to read none 
but thie:best authtw's, and, when he finds one congenial 
to his owtk tnkid, to study his beauties, but avoid his 
Aults; and, when he sits down to write, to consider 
how his favourite author would think at the present 
-time on the pri^ent occasion. He exhorts him to 
catch those moinents when he finds his thoughts ex- 
panded and his geoius exalted, but to take care lest 
■imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature. 
Ae hi^ds diligence the mother of success ; yetnOTt 
joins him, with great earnestness, not to read inore 
thui he can digest, and' not to confuse- his mincl'by 
pursuing sbidies of contrary tendencies. ^Heftdb 
him, that every man has his genius, and ibat €6xro 
cofild' never be a poet. The boy retires^illmDinated, 
remt-res'to follow his genius, and to think how MA^ 
ton ^woald 'have thought: anditfmnn feasts apdnihii' 
own 1 beneficence till another day brings another 
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3'o <Ae IDLER. 

A-W opiniOD |>rev«b almost imiTenally in A^ 
woiid, that he who has money hu erety tiling. 
This is not a. modem paradox, ot the tebet of a 
smfdl and obscure sectt bat a penuasisu whit^ 
appears to have operated upon moRt minds in all 
ages, and vbidi in sopported by anihoritiea so nn- 
merous Mnd so cogent, that nothing bnt long expO' 
rienoe coold have givcd vom ooofideoioe to qttestifla 
its tmth. 

But experience is the test by which all Uie fki- 
losopbers of the present age agree, thfttspecohitiM 
most be tried ; and I may be ther^ore allowed to 
doubt the power of money, since I haVe been a ioag 
|,ime rich, and have not yet found tliat riches tan 
make me happy. 

My father was a farmer neither weahfay nor in* 
digtrnt* ftbfr gave tne a better education than was 
sidtable to m'y birth, because my tmcle in tfascft^ 
designed me for hid heir, and draired fhiat I mi^ 
be bred a gentleman. My uncle's wealth wa* 
the peipetual subject of conversation in the house; 
and when any little misfortune befell us. Or any 
mortification dejected us, my father always exhort- 
ed me to hold up my head, for my uncle would 
never marry. 

D,q,i,i.:dbvGoogIe 



My onele, inclecd, kept his promiee. Having 
his mind completely busied between his warehouse 
and the 'Change, he felt do tedioHsness of life, nor 
any wA^'Hf dSmkiHi a&alatilsmentsi >VheD>my fa- 
ther died, he received me kindly ; hut, after a few 
months, finding no great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of each other,jw* JMkf'led^r an4 he remitted me 
a small annuity, on which I lived a quiet and jtu- 
dtouftlifid; wHhout any. wish to grow great hy ^e 
^mtit <^,miy, benefactor. 

But though I never suffered any malignant im- 
.pQl^eoee to take hold on my mind, I could not for- 
bear, sometimes to imagine to myself the pleasure 
•f being rich ; and, when I read of diversions and 
magnificetice, reiwlved to try, when time should 
put 4he trial in my power, what pleasure th^y 
could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter ^ring of his life, when 
bia ruddy cheek and his firm nerves promised biip 
a loogandhealthy age, died of an apoplexy. His 
death gave me neither joy nor sorrow. He did me 
good, and I regarded him with gratitude i but I 
could not please him, and therefore cov^d not Jove 

hm. .' ... 

; .rijie.hB^ the p 
-flwrp)^*^ H ^"^) ' 

,.|ifie*|ltewelf w 

-{MyiSFeftl^V'Ww 

^jtcr espand my tl 
purchase of felicity. --i-.n -, '^ - 
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. The mo9t striking effect of ric^ is>ilieiapien4 
dfHir otdrms, which every man faaff obsenred toed* 
^KTce respect, and facilitate reception ; and ray ins* 
desire was to be line. I sent for a taylorwhowaa 
employed by the nobility, and' ordered'sucfa a suit 
of clothes as I had often looked' on with involnnta* 
cy submission, and am ashamed to Jtimemberl)tnth 
what flutters of expectation I waited ior the hmmk 
when I should issue forth iu alltho'splcwkHit'iof 
embroidery. The clothes were brought, and'^or 
three dgys I obaerred many eyesi turned - towolkxls 
me as I passed : but I felt myself obstructed in the 
common intercourse of civility, by an uneasy ooo- 
fciousness of my new appearance ; as I thought 
myself more observed, I was more anxious about 
Qly mien and behaviour ; and the mien which is 
formed by care is commonly ridiculous. A short 
time accustomed me to myself, aud my dress -was 
without pain and without pleasure. 
, For a little while I tried to be a rake, but I 
began too late ; and having by nature no turn fot 
ft frolic, was in great danger of ending in a drunk- 
ards A fever, in which not one of my compa- 
nions paid me^a visit, gave me time for reflexion. 
I found that there was no great pleasure in break- 
ing*' witidows and lying in the round-house ; and 
resolved to associate no longer with those whom, 
though I had treated and bf).iled them, I could not 
make friends. 

I then changed my measures, kept running 
horses, and had the comfort of seeing my name 
yery often in the news. I bad a chesnut horse, the 
grandson of Childers, who won four plates, and ten 
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iK^tqatebcs -',' ai^ a' bay- iilTy, who carried off the 
fire ycBTB'Okl platp, and was expected to form 
BDcb greater ex[^it8, when my grftom broke her 
windt because I happened to catch him selling oats 
for beer.- This happiness was'soon at an end ; there 
%aB.no pletSHPe when I lost, and when I won I 
fiottld not mncfa exalt myself by the virtues of my 
fapvae- I gnew aihuned of the company of jockey' 
lordsyUfed resolved to spend no more time ia the 
stable.. . 

It was now known that I had money and wodtd 
^pend it, and I passed four months in the company 
of architects, whose whole business was to persuade 
jae to build an house. 1 told them I had more 
x#om than I wcmted, but couM not get rid of theit 
impiwtanities. A new plan was brought to md 
every morning; till at last my constancy wad 
overpowered, and I began to build. The happi- 
ness of building lasted but a little while, for though 
I love to spend, I hate to be cheated ; and I soon 
found, that to build is tobe robbed. . - -3 

How I proceed in the pursuit of bappinessj yott 

^hall hear when I find myself disponed to writet -* 

I am, SIR, &c. "t 

■■ . .-1 ; -.vio^.iT 

-. . ■ ..',; ; f;jiiO''.- 
/i- ■■'■; ■jJ'i'n 

.;•:,-. , .■■■ I 

:,' , , , ^-^ . „! ..:.i .E=.^icrf 

„ -a • : : .1. ojiiG -psv 

■ ■■■,■■,■ j-.aVili' ^ "t-i iT^abnRia 
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Trt: natural process of th^vork^ of iKMnmtMHil 
rudeneasto convenience, 'frtm' cotivetiieiice'twd^j 

gance, and from elegance to nieety!. ■■ ' '" ' -' 

" The first labour is enforced by neoesnt^. ' The 
savage finds himself incommoded by'' beat' and 
cold, by tain and wiod j he shelters himself inlthe 
hollow of a rock, and leanis to dig; a cave 'irfa«fe 
there was none before. He finds the sun and tkh 
wind excladed by the thicket, and when the Bcei- 
deiits of the chase, or the convenience of ^astorag'fe, 
leads him into more open places, he forms a thicket 
for hiniiself, by planting stakes at proper distances, 
and laying branches from one to another. ■ 

The next gradation of skill and industry pro^ 
Uhces a house closed with doors, and divided by 
partftions ; and apiartments are multiplied and'dfr- 
p'cisea according' to the VMious degrees of powerW 
invention ; improvement succeeds improvementi'« 
Ins that i^fteed from a greater evil grows impatient 
W a!^,Hlll6a^^in1:ini6 is advanced to pleasaHe^; > 
^■'-TlW'Htftfai ief ft^e from thSe im|M>rtufli«iM«tfiiB- 
^ftiM'*vitf»tvg«iis'ileiy«t>etcr g;o in neari^ <i('mf«r- 
'*A^~6s^fratlfic£ftbnSi'fifldadSife'td the use»<»f faobi- 
■iatlon thte deK^hfe of -prospebt, Then begins tile 
-'reign' of ^ytHfaet*^;- wdiers of architecture arteiu- 
-ventedi sfti^«ne' f 8#t iif the edifice is coifformedto 
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another, without aoy other muran, than that the 
^e may not be offended. 

The pust^re is very short from dlegMtce to Iniurj. 
Jmick sod CcrmiJ^on coiuuma are soon succeeded 
by i^H comicea, inlaid floors, and petty omuneats, 
which shew rather the wealth thau the taste of the 
. possessor. 
,' Lei^w^: pxqcaed^ like «yery Uiing* dse, 
thro«^b inipcoTemeat to degeneracy. The rovers 
who find take poasetMOn of a country, baring not 
moiiy ideas, and those not nic^y modified or dis- 
criminated, -mere contented, if by general term* 
Bttd abrupt sentenCRS, they coald make their 
tiMQghts known to one another ; as life begins t* 
be mive r^ulated, and property to become limited, 
disputes oinst be decided, and elaiml adjusted ; the 
difi^rwoes of things are noted, and distinctness 
and propriety of expression become necessary. In 
time, bappiueas and plenty give rise to curiosity, 
and the scinices are cultivated for eaM. and plea- 
sure ; to. the arts, which are now to be taiaght, 
eaiidation soon adds the art u£ teaching ; and the 
studious and ambitious oonteud nojt only who st^i)! 
^wk beat, but who ibaU tell tbeu tfa(ll^gl^.^%}i^ 
most pleawng muniwr. . . .■,,.^-^, :- /.il 

regtrifttionof figures, the fi«jfioti<q»^; ift^f^^ 
modnlaiion of periodsi the^rvcfSiqf trwjlitiff^the 
eomfltcatBop of c^aep, juid nil. ^ ^^^$iti^^f^i 
style vttd subtilties of con^poatioD, iis^l y^^ 
they advaac» ]»erspicuity,.snd Uadablf iitbi^^f)^ 
iaorease ple«sure, butea^ to be»^fii^l^;^e|^^ 
sorapulo^y tiU tbey^ihall mora embvraM^.tiiQ 
writer than assist the reader or delight him. 
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.The firet state is coDunooly- antecedent ;teitlu 
practice of writing j the igoora&t eis^ri of im- 
perfect diction pass away with the savagte gtaaer** 
tion. that uttered them. No oatioa can trade tfaefr 
language beyond the second period^ and ereu of 
that it does not often happen that many monuments 
remain. ■ ■'■■'( 

The fate of the En^ish tongue is hke thstef 
.others. We know nothing of (he scanty :jargon'of 
our barbarous Eincestors ; but weba.ve^)eciaK«s.Af 
our language when it began to be adapted to civil 
and religious purposes, imd find it such as might 
naturally be expected, artless and simple, uncon- 
nected and concise. The writers seem to have de- 
sired little more than to be understood, and perhaps 
seldom aspired to the praise of pleasing. . Their 
.verses were considered chiefly as memorial; and 
therefore did not soflFer from prose, but by the mea- 
sure or the rhyme. 

In this state, varied a little according to the dif- 
ferent purposes or abilities of writers, our language 
m^y be said to have continued to tbe time of 
fjiamer, wbtmi Chtmeer calls his master, and who, 
faiiwever obseured by his scholar's popularity, seems 
justly to claim the honour which has been hithertd 
deni^dthira, of shewing his countrymen thatsome- 
tlangt: more •was- to. be-tlesired, than 'that EngU^- 
v^nts migiht be exalted into poetry. ■■''-■'■■ 
' f Frott tbe timid of Gower and CAaucer,'the S/ng^h 
writers have stadied elegance, and advanced their 
langaageyibysMCbessive improvements, to as much 
hasmvayTfls it.can. easily reeeive, and as muohco- 
piaiMfss' as •^u>«tn^ Unowledjge has hitherto t9^ 
quired. These advances have not been made at 
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alli times- 'fRtb 'the seme diHgeDCe or the aame suc- 
eew.i'iNeg^geneeihas suspended the coarse of im- 
pravemeatfior'.ati^tatian tarned it aside ; tiine has 
efai[lded<witHl(ttie'iAMng^«, or cfaaDg% has been made 
intkont stmerutment. - But elegance has been long 
kaptaDiviewwith attention as near to constftncy: 
as life permits, tilt every man now endeavours to 
4Hd^iotbM4inaacttTacy, or outshine themin splen- 
dour o^ style, and the danger is, lest care should. 
teOBoaa paw tO' affectation. 



No. 64. SATUKDAY, JULY 7, 1769. 
To the IDLER, 



SIR, 1 . 

As nature has made every man desirous of hsp- • 
pioess, I flatter myself, that you Aori, your read«sv 
catmot but feel some curiosity to know the isequeit 
of my story } for though, by tryii^ the differeofc i; 
schemes of pleasure, I have yet found nothing anl. 
Tvhich 1. could finally acquiesce ; .y^ the uarratjiTBi' 
of my attempts will not .be wAtJly wiShait- ust^j 
silicewe always approach «ea«er tontrolbaB lie 
detect more and more varieties of.Brror.- -^xMu 
- ;\Vhen I had sold my raGei»,.»Bd put, the ordeam:! 
of arohitficture out of^my :head,imyi nei± oeBidijthj&*l , 
w» to be a>iej?e»*femam .IfEM(*eBteAth»f»lita.<. 
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hnmonr, and grained the right of bomnii^- fsiUiliMly 
to half !lAi« Mobility. In tbU ntvr tceae of life«y 
^m* taboarOTQB to iMin to Itmgk. •Ibtidli^eea 
wed to coBcidcr Imghter as ttw eSoei-<^ mem' 
HUM*} bat I KMHi loamed tint itu«be«f tbe<fu% 
•I adnlatian^and, from ku^^Dg^ dbIjf I»«h0w ttuft 
I WW pleued, I DOW be9»nto.lMi|rb wbea^I wMiid 
to pieaae. Tbts vmm at ^rtt T»ry difitoiiJw ' I> sonM* 
tiooes beard the Bixtry mth ^1 mdiffetrciiee* «od« 
not exalting myself to merriment by doe gradn- 
tioDB, burst out aaddenly into aa awkmrd noiaa, 
which Was not always favourably intrapreted. 
Sometimes I was behind the rest of the company^ 
and lost the grace of laughing by delay, and some- 
times, when I began at^e right time was deficient 
in loudness or in length. But, by diligent imita- 
tion of the best modelt, I att«ined at last such 
flexibility of muscles, that I was always a welcome 
auditor of a story, and got the reputation of a good-- 
natnred fellow. 

Thitt was eometfaing j bat much mare was to 
hb done, that I Bright be tuuv^aally allowed to he 
a Bat gentlemaa. I appeared at court oa all pub- 
lic days } betted at gaming tables ; and played at 
all the ronts of emineoce. I went erery loglit to 
' ^e opera, took a fidkr of dispi^d merit ondw 
my protection, beonne the bead of aaoosicai fac- 
' tion, and bad somtftimes csbowIs ai. my own house. 
I'Once thoBghttofaave eritained the hig^icst rank 
' i^ 'ekgnnce, by ^taking a foraiga MOgar into k»ep- 
te^. ' ' <Btft «y itrfourit* ftdler contrivBd to be Mr-< 
^t(^<Mi4heBigte-«faomoert, €or * finor suit «f 
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'(^«^M»«lAm'i}wd 'ever presumed to we«r, audi 
ltntlU^thafil■M<'df pbtronagv hj refamng to Ud 

' : Mji> DJeit aiiibitioD was Uy sit for my ptcfai2e> I 
Speat tf'Wliole- winter in going from painter to 
'^^■BUbdr/to bespeak' a. T^olelengih of eite, and a 
bdlf floDgthf of <«i;uitfaer4> I talked of notking but 
'liliittidigv >df«{juiei, and: profter fights ; took my 
-fifiettdltoitee-th*pietare8'aftw«r«ry sitting; keai^ 
V brocTy'dai^of » wotulerful perfomieir in vrayVDa and 
-i^ildiu^t aDflkKnttBypictaras to be copied; mm 
.toldi4)if ithc'jadges tiittt they -vrae not like, and iwn» 
IWMmnended to other artists^ At Inigtk, being* 
tMt'sble to please my friends, I grew l«s ploasad 
mrya^t and at last resolved to ^iak no moKi 
aboat-it. ■ 

' It was impossible to live in total idleness : ' end 
'wandering about in seardi of soneething to tk^ I 
Wtts -invited to a weekly meeting of virtuosos, aad 
- Mt myself instantaneoofdy seized with an utwA- 
tinguiskabie ardour for ^1 natorai ouv toadies. I 
fan from anction to auction, beoaiBe a ciitit: in 
^lls and fossrb, ^id bougkt a. Hortus accus ^ in- 
estimable valae, and purchiebd a secret art of pre- 
serving insects, which made my coUection tke envy 
of tiM other f^ukMophers. I fovoid tkis ^deaajU^e 
ninglad with mneh vexatton. AH the fawlta cC 
my Ufe were for nine roo^h s carariafeed tfarongk 
the tiowB witii liw moot motive na^gMty, bocanse.I 
tbappmed to catch a motk Af.qseoidiac raciegMliotf ; 
^ad becatne 1 enoe Oa^-kid aU' Ike lovms, oif ]«h^ 
and cartied off a naatdlis, it twoi ksotod Itfaat Ij^ 
validity of lof aod«^:wiU bogfat :to fhe/iiiipntaii. 
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I will not deny that I was rery proud both of 
the moth and of the shell, and gratified myself 
with the envy of my companions, perhaps more 
than became a benevolent being. Bat in time t 
grew weary of being hated for that which pro^ 
duced no advantage, gave my aheUs to chiklreD ^at 
wanted play-things, and suppressed the art of dry-: 
ing butterflies, because I would not t«npt idleness 
and cruelty to kill them. 

I now began to feel life tedious, and wi^ed to 
store . myself with friends, with whom I might 
grow old in the interchange of benevolence. I- 
had observed that popularity was most easily gain->^ 
ed by an open table, and therefore hired a French 
fX>ok, furnished my sideboard with great magni-^ 
ficence, fiUed'my cellar with wines of pompous 
appellations, bought every thing that was dear 
before it was good, and Invited all those who were 
most ■ famous for judging of a dinner. In three 
weekn my cook gave me warning, and, upon en- 
quiry, told me that Lord Queastf, who dined with 
me the day before, had sent him an offer of double 
wages. My pride prevailed 3 I raised his wages, 
and invited his lordship to another feast. I love 
plain meat, and was therefore soon weary of 
spreading a table of which I could not partake. 
I found that my guests, when they went away, 
criticised their entertainment, and censured my 
profusion ; my cook thought himsslf necessary, 
and took upon him the direction of the house ; and 
I could not rid myself of flatterers, or break from 
^very, but by shutting up my house, and declar- 
ing my resolution to lire in lodgings. 
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After all this, tell me, dear Idkr, what I muat 
do next ; I have health, I have mcHiey, and hope 
that I have understandiag ; yet, with all these, I 
have never been able to pass a single day vbich I 
did not wish at an end before sun-set. Tell me, 
dear /(ifer, what I shall do. I am 

Your humble servant, 

TlH. Ranger. 



No. 65. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1759. 



Th£ sequel of Clarendon's history, at last hap- 
pily published, is an accession to English literature 
equally s^eeable to the admirers of elegance and , 
the lovers of truths many doubtful facts may now 
be ascertained, and many questions, a'ter long de- 
bate, may be determined by decisive autiiority. " 
He that records transactions in which himself vfss \ 
engaged, has not only an opportunity of knowing 
innumerable particulars which escape spectators, ' 
but has bis natural powers exalted by that ardour 
which always rises at the remembrance of oar own -. 
importance, and by which every man is enabled. to -# 
relate his own actions better than another's. 

The difBculties through which this worl^ faa^ l 

vol,, vri. a ~ 
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stru^lfled into tig^t, and the delayi with whidi our 
hspes have beea long mocked, nBtarally lead the 
mind to the consideration of the cotnmoiL £tite of 
postfaumouB eompoaitions. 

He who. Bees himsdf surrouoded by admirora, 
and whose vanity is hourly feartad with all the 
luxuries of studied praise, is easily persuaded that 
his influence will be extended beyond his life ; that 
they who cringe in his presence will reverence his 
memory, and that those who are proud to be num- 
bered among his friends, will endeavour to vindi- 
cate his choice by zeal for his reputation. 

With hopes like these, to the executors of Swift 
was committed the history of the last years of Queen 
Anne, and to those of Pope, the works which re- 
mained unprinted in his closet. The performances 
of Pope were burnt by those whom he had perhaps 
selected from all mankind as most likely to publish 
them; and the history had likewise perished, 
luid ftot a sti-aggling transcript fallen into biuy 
jbwndfi. 

The papers left in the closet of Pieresc supplied 
his heirs with > whole winter's fuel j and many of 
the labours of the learned Bishop Lhj/d were con- 
aumed in the kitchen of his descendants. 

Some works, indeed, have escaped total destruc<- 
tion, but yet have had reason to lament the fate of 
orpbws exposed to the frauds of unfaithful gnari- 
diaps. How Hale would have borne the mutila* 
tions which his Picas of the Crown ha^re suffered 
from the editor, they who know his character will 
.easily conceive. 
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The original copy of Burnet's history, tlioti^h 
promised to some pablic* library, has beeni Derer 
given J and who then can prove the fidelity of the 
publication, when the anthenticity of Clarendon's 
history, thotig^h printed with ^hj sanction of one of 
the first universities in the world, hui not an atf- 
expected manuscript been happily discovered, 
would, with the help of ^etiouff ere^lky, hwre 
been brought into questioiv by the two lowest of 
all bmnan beings, a scribbler for a party, and a 
Commissioner of exene. 

Vanity is often no less mischievous than negli- 
gence or dishonesly. He tlnrt possesses a valaable 
manuseript^ bop«s to raise its esteem by conceal- 
ment, aiKl delights itt the distiActiott which be 
iaofaigines himself to obtainv by keeping the key of 
atrearare whtehbeneitheif usesnorimpapts. Fma 
bim it falls to some other owiver, less vain but mofC 
negligent, who considers it as useless lumber, and 
rids himself of the incumbrance. 

Yet there are some works which the' antfaors 
must consign unpublished to posterity, however 
uncertain be the event, however hopeless be the 
trust. He that writes the history of his own 
times, if he adheres steadily to truth, will write 
that which his own times will not easily endure. 
He must be content to reposite his book till all 
private passions shall cease, and love and hatred 
give way to curiosity. 

But many leave the labours of half their life to 

* It would be proper to reposite, ia some pnblio place, the 
muinBcript of Clare»doit, which hu not escaped all saipicion 
of anfaithfnl pahlication. 

s 2 
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their executors and to chance, because they will not 
■Siend them abroad unfinished, and are unable to 
finish them, having prescribed to themselves such a 
degree of exactness as human diligence can scarcely 
attain. Lhyd, says Burnet, did not lay out his 
leammg with the same diligence as he laid it in. He 
.was always hesitating and inquiring, raising objec- 
tions and remoTiog them, and waiting for .clearer 
light and fuller discovery. Baker, after many 
years passed in biography, left his manuscripts to 
be buried in a library, because that was imperfect, 
which could never be perfected. 

Of these learned men, let those who aspire to the 
same praise, imitate the diligence, and avoid the 
scrupulosity. Let it be always remembered that 
life is short, that knowledge is endless, and that 
many doubts deserve not to be cleared. Let those 
whom nature and study have qualified to teach 
mankind, tell us what they have learned while they 
are yet able to tell it, and trust their reputation 
only to themselves. 
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No. 66." SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1759. 

jVo complaint is more frequently repeated among 
the learned, than that of the waste made by' 
time amona^ the labours of antiquity. Of those who 
once filled the civilized world with their renown, 
nothing' is now left but their names, which are left 
only to raise desires that never can be satisfied, and 
sorrow which never can be comforted. 

Had all the writings of the ancients been faith- 
fully delivered down from age to age, had the Alex- 
andrian library been spared, and the Palatine repo- 
sitories remained unimpaired, how much might 
we have known of which we are now doomed to be 
ignorant ! how many laborious inquiries, and dark 
conjectures; how many collations of broken hints 
and mutilated passages might have been spared ! 
We should have known the successions of princes, 
the revolutions of empire, the actions of the great, 
and opinions of the wise, the laws and constitutions 
ef every state, and the arts by which public gran- 
deur and happiness are acquired and preserved : we 
should have traced the prc^ess of life, seen colonies 
from distant regions take possession of European de- 
serts, and troops of sav^es settled into communities 
by the desire of keeping what they had acquired ; 
we should have traced the gradations of civility, and 
travelled upward to the original of things by the 
light of history, till in remoter times it had glim- 
mered in fable, and at last sunk into darkness. 
s3 
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If the works of imagination had been less dimi? 
nished, it is likely that all future times might have 
been supplied with inexhaustible amusement by the 
fiptions of antiquity. The tragedies of Scphoeles and 
Euripides would all have shewn the stronger passions 
in all their diversities; and the comedies of Jtfeitari? 
der would have furnished all the maxims ci do- 
mestic life. Nothing would h^^ve been necessary to 
mxHral wis4oD> bu$ to have studied th^se great 
q^Eisters, wfiose knowledge would have guided 
^[pubt, an(l whose authority wpuld have silenced 
cavils. 

Such are tl]e thought^ that rjsie in every student, 
wbep li>^ curiosity is eludad, ^n4 his searches axe 
fhistrated j yet it may perhaps be ^oi^bted, whether 
our complaints are not sqqietiip^ inconsiderate, and 
wb^tber >ye do nap >>n^ne piof^ evil th^n we feel. 
Of the ancients enongb remain^ ^ e^^cite p{jr emu- 
fiatlon and direct pi^r endeayouFs. Many pf the 
^orks which tiqae haf left us, we know tp have bem 
those that were most este^meflt ^nd wMch antiquity 
itself ponMdere4 9s |{tp4els; sp t^iat, having the Cfrir 
ginal3» we n^y witbput ii^uch F^gret lose the imitA? 
|iops. ^e obscurity which the v^nt qf ccmfeniB 
porary writers pftgq pFojJiJCps, pnly darkeps single 
passJ^ps, and t^se coij^n^^Hily rf slig]it importance. 
Th^ gpnpral te^^^Py of pveiy pi ece njay be known j 
an4 tbpugb th^t dilig^nc^ d^TT^ prais^ .which 
leaves notl^jng une^minedt J^l- i^ ■nisp^rn&g^ 
are not inpch to be lamented ; for ^be mos^ vs^fv^ 
truths are always ui}|ver^, an^ Mnc()pnected wi^]i 
accidents ait^ custpi^s. 

Such if tbp general ffWfpiraey of" human nfitufe 
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against contemporary merit, that, if we had in- 
herited from antiquity enough to afford employment 
for the laborious, and amusement for the idle, I 
know not what room would have been lefit for mo- 
dem g«nius or modem industry ; almost every 
subject would have been prenxxiupied, and every 
style would have been fixed by a precedent from 
which few would have ventured to depart. Every 
writer would have had a rival, whose superiority 
vas. already acknowledg^ed^ and to whose fame his 
work would, even before it was seen, be marked out 
for a sacrifice. 

We see bow little the raiited experience of man- 
kind hath been able to add to the heroic character* 
dismayed by Homer, and how few incidents the 
ftatile imagination of modem Ital^ has yet pro- 
duced, which may not be found in the Iliad and 
Qefyss^. It is likely, that if all the works of the 
Athenitm philosophers had been extant, MaJbrancht 
and Xiocie wonld have been condemned to be silent 
readers of the ancient metaphysicians; and it is 8p<> 
parent, that, if the old writers had all remained, f^ 
Idler cQuld not have written » disquisition ob tiw 
Urn. 
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No. 67. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1759, 



• To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

In the observations which you have made on the 
various opinions and pursuits of mankind, you 
must often, in literary conversations, have met with 
men who consider dissipation as the great enemy of 
the intellect ; and maintain, that, in proportion as 
. the student keeps himself within the' bounds of a 
settled plan, he will more certainly advance in 
science. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true; yet, 
when we contemplate the inquisitive nature of the 
human mind, and its perpetual impatience of all re- 
straint, it may be doubted whether the faculties may 
not be contracted by confining the attention ; and 
whether it may not sometimes be proper to risque 
the certainty of little for the chance of much. Ac- 
quisitions of knowledge, like blazes of genius, are 
often fortuitous. Those who had proposed to them- 
selves a methodical course of reading, light by ac- 
cident on a new book, which seizes their thoughts 
and kindles their curiosity, and opens an unexpected 
prospect, to which the way which they had prescribed 
to themselves would never have conducted them. 

To enforce and illustrate my meaning, I have sent 
you a journal of - three days employment, found 
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among the papers of a late intimate acquaintance ; 
who, zs will plainly appear, was a man of vast de- 
signs, and of vast performances, though he some- 
times designed one thing, and performed another. 
I allow that the i^iecfaitor's inimitable productions of 
this kind may well discourage all subsequent jourT 
nalists; but, as the subject of this is dififerent from 
that of any which the Spectator has given us, I leave 
it to yon to publish or suppress it. 

Mem. The following three days I propose to 
give up to reading; and intend, after all the delays 
which have obtruded themselves upon me, to finish 
my Essay on the Exteni of the Mental Potvers; to re-r 
vise my Treatise on Logic; to begin the Epk which 
I have long projected ; to proceed in my perusal of 
the Scriptures with Grotius's Comment; and at my 
leisure to regale myself with the works of classics, 
ancient and modem, and to finish my Ode to Astro- 
nomy. 

Mondmf.'\ Designed to rise at six, but, by my ser-^ 
rant's Icrainess, my fire was not lighted before eight, 
whenl dropped into a slumber that lasted till nine ; 
at which time I rose, and, after breakfast, at ten sat 
down to study, proposing to begin upon my Essay ; 
but, finding occasion to consult a passage in Plato,' 
was absorbed in the perusal of the JiepuMic till 
twelve. I had neglected to forbid company, and 
now enters Tom Careless, who, after half an hour's 
chat, insisted upon my going with him to enjoy, 
an absurd character, that he had appointed, by ah 
advertisement, to meet him at a particular coffee- 
hoase. After we had for some time entert^ned our- 
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•elves with him, we sallied out, deaigniog each h) 
repair to his home; bnt, as it fell ont, coming up 
in the street to a man whose steel by his nde declared 
him a butcher, we overheard him opening an ad- 
dress to a genteelish sort of young lady, whom he 
walked with : *'Miss, though your father is master 
•* of a coal-lighter, and you will be a great fortune> 
*''ti3 true; yet I wish I may be cut into quarters 
" if it is not only love, and not lucre of gain, that 
" is my motive for offering terms of marriage." As 
this lover proceeded in his speech, he misled us the 
length of three streets, inadmiration at the unlimited 
power of the tender passion, that could soften even 
the heart of a butcher. We then adjourned to a 
tavern, and from thence to (me of the public 
gardens, where I was regaled with a most amusing 
variety (^ men possessing great talents, so discoloured 
by affectation, ibaX they only made them ^ninently 
ridiculous ; shallow things, who, by continual dis- 
sipation, had annihilated the few ideas nature had 
given them, and yet were celebrated for wondeHul 
{aretty goitlemen ; young ladies extolled for their 
wit, because they ware fa&ndsome; illiterate emp^ 
women as well as men, in high life, admired 
for their knowledge, fnan their being resolutely 
pe«itive ; and women of veal understanding so fia 
frcan pleasing the polite miUion, that they fright 
ened them away, and were left solitary. When we 
quitted this entertaining scene, 7'oni pressed me, ir- 
resistibly, to sup with him. I reached home at 
twelve, and then reflected, that though indeed I 
had, by remarking various characters, improved my 
insight into human nature, yet still I had neglectf4 
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tb^ sta4ies proposed, and accordingly took up my 
Treatise on Logic, to give it the intended revisalt 
]l))it found my spirits too much ag^itated, and could 
Dot forhear a few satirical lines, un^er the title of 
The Events Walk. 

Tvesday.l At breakfast, seeing my Ode to Astro^ 
mmy lying on my desk, I was struck with a train 
of ideas, that I thought might contribute to its im- 
provement. J immediately rang my bell to forbid 
all visitants, when my servant opened the door, 
with, " Sir, Mr. Jeffery Gape." My cup dropped 
out of tme bfind, and my poem o^t of the other. I 
could scarcely ask him to sit t he told me he was 
going to wfdk, but, as there was a likelihood of rain, 
he would sit with me; he 9a,id, he intended at first 
to bare called at Mr. Vacanf^, but, as he had not 
seen me a great while, he did not mind coming out 
of his way to wait on me; I made him a bow, but 
thanks for the favour stuck in my throat. I a^ed 
him if he had been to the poffee-house ; he repliedi 
two hours. 

Under the op[ffeasion of this dull interruption, { 
Sftt looking wishfully at the clock; for ^hieh, to in- 
crease my satisfaction, I bad chosen the inscription, 
Art is long, and life ts short; exchanging question! 
and answers at long intervals, and not without some 
hints that the weather-glass promised &ir weathep. 
At half an hour after three he told me he would 
trespass on me for a dinner, and desired me to sen^ 
. pt bis house for a bundle of papers, about inclotin|c 
a pommon upon his estate, which he would rea^ to 
me in the evening. 1 declared myself busyi asd 
Mi. Gf^ went away. 
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Having dined, to compose my chagrin I took 
up Virgil, and several other classics, but could not 
calm my mind, or proceed in my scheme. At 
about live I laid my hand un a Bible that lay on 
my table, at first with coldness and insensibility ; 
but was imperceptibly engaged in a close attention 
to its sublime morality, and felt my heart expanded 
by warm philanthropy, and exalted to dignity of 
sentiment. 1 then censured my too great solici- 
tude, and my disgust conceived at my acquaint- 
ance, who had been so for from designing to offend, 
that he only meant to shew kindness and respect. 
In this strain of mind I wrote An Essay on Bene- 
tx^ence, and An Elegy on Sublunary Disappointments. 
When I had finished these, at eleven, I sapped, 
end recollected how little I had adhered to my 
plan, and almost questioned the possibility of pur- 
suing any settled and uniform design ; however, I 
was not so far persuaded of the truth of these sug- 
gestions, but that I resolved to try once more at 
my scheme. As I observed the moon shining 
through my window, from a calm and bright sky 
spangled with innumerable stars, I indulged a 
pleasing meditation on the splendid scene, and 
finished my Ode to Astronomy. 

Wednesday.'] Rose at seven, and employed three 
hours in perusal of the Scriptures with Grotius's ' 
Comment ; and after breakfast fell into meditation 
concerning my projected ^ick ; and being in some 
doubt as to the particular lives of some heroes,' 
whom I proposed to celebrate, I consulted Boyle 
and Moreri, and was engaged two hours in exa- 
mining various lives and characters, but then re- 
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solved to go to my employment. When I was 
seated at my desk, and begun to feel the growing 
succession of poetical ideas, my servant brought me 
a letter from a lawyer, requiring my instant attend- 
ance at Gray's Inn for half an hour. I went full 
of vexation, and was involved in business till eight 
at night ; and then being too much fatigued for 
study, supped, and went to bed. 

Here my friend's journal concludes, which per- 
haps is pretty much a picture of the manner in 
which many prosecute their studies. I therefore 
I'esolved to send it you, imagining, that, if you 
think it worthy of appearing in yoor paper, some 
of your readers may receive entertainment by re- 
cognising a resemblance between my friend's con- 
duct and their own. It must be left to the Idier 
accurately to ascertain the proper methods of ad- 
vancing in literature ; but this one position, dedu- 
cible from what has been said above, may, I think, 
foe reasonably asserted, that be who finds himself 
strongly attracted to any particular study, though 
it may happen to be out of his proposed scheme, if 
it is not trifling or vicious, had better continue his 
application to it, since it is likely that he will, with 
much more ease and expedition, attain that which 
a warm inclination stimulates him to pursue, 
than that at which a prescribed law compels him 
to toil. 

I am, &c. 
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Among the studies which have exercised the in- 
genious and the learned for more than three ixor* 
tunes, none has been more diligently or utore suc- 
cessfully cultivated than the art of traiuktion; by 
which the impediments which bar the way to sci- 
ence are, in some measure, removed, atfd the multi- 
plicity of laug^uages becomes less moMimodioBs, 

Of every other kind of writing the aueients have 
left a& models which all succeedii^ agies have la- 
boured to imitate; but tram^tioii' mfly justty b« 
<^med by the modems as their own. In the first 
ttgm of the world instruction was coEbBMotly oral, 
and learning traditional, and what was sot writtoi 
could not be translated. When atjdiabetical wri- 
ting made the conveyance of ^nions and tbcr trans' 
mis^on of events paore easy and certain, liten^nre 
did Bol flourish in more than one coontry wt onee, 
OS distant nations bad tittle e(MiiH>erce with each 
other ;. and those few wh^ curiosity se&i abroad^ in 
quest of improvement, delivered their acquisitJons 
in their own mannen, desirous perhaps to be consi- 
dered as the inventors of that which they had 
learned from others. 

The Greeks for a time travelled into Eg^t, bat 
they translated no books from the Egyptian Ian- 
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gtta^e ; and when tbe Macedonians had overtbroVQ 
the em[Hre of Persia, the countries that became 
flubject to Grecian dinninion studied only the Grt- 
eian literature. The books of the conquered oationa, 
if they had any amon^ them, nuik into ohlivicoi ; 
Greece considered herself as the mitstreas, if not ai 
the parmt of arts, her lang;uagfe contained all that 
was supposed to be known, and, except the sacred 
writings (^ the Old Testament, I know not that the 
library of Alexastdriei adopted any thing from a 
foreign tongue. 

The Romans confessed themselves the scholetrs of 
the Greeks, and do not appear to have expected, 
what has since happened, that the ignorance of suc- 
ceeding t^ea would prefer them to their teachers. 
Every man. Who in Rome aspired to the praise of 
literature, thought it necessary to learn Greek, and 
had no need of versions when they could study the 
originals. Translation, however, was not wholly 
n^lected. Dramatic poems could be understood 
by the people in no langiu^e but their own, and 
the Romans were sometimes entertained with the 
tragedies of Eunptdea and the comedies of Menamf 
dec- Other works were sometimes attempted; in an 
old scholiast there is mention of a hatin lUad ; and 
We have not wholly lost TvUy's version of the 
poem of ^^fi^^ > hut it does not appear that any 
man grew eminent by inter[H'eting another, and 
perhaps it was more frequent to translate for exer- 
cise or amusement, th»n for fame. 

The Arabs were tbe first nation who felt the ar- 
dour of translatitm ; when they had subdued the 
eastern produces of the Greek empire, they foupd 
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their captirea wiser tban themselves, and made haste 
to relieve their wants by imparted knowledge; 
They discovered that many might grow wise by the 
labour of a few, and that improvements might be 
made with speedy when they had the knowledge of 
former ages in their own language. They there- 
fore made haste to lay hold on medicine and philo- 
sophy, and turned their chief authors into Arabic. 
Whether they attempted the poets is not known; 
their literary zeal was vehement, but it was sh(»rt, 
and probably expired before they had time t« add 
the arts of elegance to those of necessity. 
- The study of ancient literature was interrupted in 
Europe by the irruption of the Northern nations, 
who subverted the Roman empire, and erected new 
kingdoms with new languages. It is not strange, 
that such confusion should suspend literary atten- 
tion; those who lost, and those who gained do- 
minion, had immediate difficulties to encounter, and 
immediate miseries to redress, and had little leisure, 
amidst the violence of war, the trepidation of flight, 
the distresses of forced migration, or the tumults of 
unsettled conquest, to enquire after speculative 
truth, to enjoy the amusement of imaginary adven- 
tures, to know the history of former t^es, or study 
the events of any other lives. But no sooner had 
this chaos of dominion sunk into order, than learn- 
ing begai* again to flourish in the calm of peace. 
When life and possessions were secure, convenience 
and enjoyment were soon sought, learning vras 
found the highest gratiBcation of the mind, and 
translation became one of the means by whidi it 
Was imparted. 
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At laBti by a cmicorrenoe of vaahy causes, the 
fWvpMM world was roasedfrwn its lethai^j thoM 
arts which had been long' obscurely studied in the 
gloom of monasteries became the general favourites 
of mankind ; every imtion vied with his neighbour 
tor the prize of learning ; the epidemical emulation 
cpread from south to norths and curiosity and trans' 
lalion found their way to Brittmt, 
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Hb ibat Reviews the |HX>gress of BitffUA literatntef 
will find that translation was very early cultivated 
among us, but that some princifiles, either wholly 
entmebus or too far extended^ hindered our success 
from being always equid to our diligeooe. 

Chamitr, who is generally considered aS the ^ 
ther of ou^ poetry, has lef% a version of Boetim on 
the Comforts of PhUoaoph^, the bot^ which seems to 
have been the &Tourite of the middle ages, which 
had been translated into Saxon by king Ayred, and 
illustrated with a copious oofniR«ttf ascribed to Aqui^ 
naa. It may be supppsed that Chaucer would apply 
more than common attention to an author of so 
much celebrity, yet he has attempted nothing high- 
er than a version strictly literal, and has degraded 
the poetical parts to prose, that the constraint of ver- 
iification might not obstruct his zeal for fidelity. 

Vol. tu. t 
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' CaxtOH taogbt us typtfgr&pby about (be year 1474. 
Hie first book printed in Emghsh was a translation. 
CaxUm was both the translaior and printer of- the 
Dtiimction t^ Ttwfe, & book which, in that infency 
of learning, 4as considered as the best acccamt c^ 
the febuh>us ages, and which, thcnigh now driven 
oM-of notice by authors of na greats use or vaUi^, 
still continued to be read in Gaxton^a-Et^iish to thi 
b^inning of the present century. 

Canton proceeded as he began, and, except the 
poems of Gower and Chaucer, printed nothing but 
translations from the French, in which the original 
is so scrupulously foUoired, that they afford us little 
knowledge of our own language ; though the words 
are English, the phrase is foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works were adopted 
into our language, Iwt I think with, Ut.tle intprove* 
ment of the art of translation, though foreign, qar 
tions and other languages offered: as n^pd^ of 4 
better method; till in the age of Eliztiheth,'vffi he* 
gan to find that greater liberty was nep^SE^iy to 
elegance, and tha^ elegance was necessary to ^ene- 
nU reception ; sfme ea^ys Tyere. then madq upo^ 
the IfaUan poets, which deaente tiig prai^ &i)d.gr9- 
tiHude of posterity. - 

Bf)t the old practice wb» no^ suddenly fors^^n.; 
^o^HUl filled the natipD.. with literal translation,; 
»nd vhftt is yet more sti:ange, the sfime e^ctqesf 
was oMinately praetis^ in the yei^ions of t^ 
poets. Thia.ebsurd labour of copirtruiug into/yhiue 
yfM9 tKHiDtenaqoed by Jonsim in his v^r^o^ ^f Hof 
T9f€ ;■ 4Bd whe^er it be that, more men h^ve leaner 
ing than genjuffe 9r that tjae eiyletiVQurs of th^t tilw 
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were moiv directed towards kiwwiedge thftn de<- 
li^ht, the accuracy of Jonson fbiind more imitators 
than the elegance of Fairfax ; and May, Sandys, 
and Holiday, confined themselves to the toil of ren- 
dering line for line, not indeed with equal felicity, 
for May and Saiwkfs were poets, and Holiday only 
a schoolar and a critic. 

Feltham appears to consider it as the established 
law of poetical translation, that the lines should be 
neither more nor fewer than those of the ori^ginal ; 
and so long had this prejudice prevailed, that ■Dot- 
ham praises Fansharv'svenion of Gaarini as the ex^ 
ample of a neni and tuAk ivay, as the first attempt 
to break the boundaries of castom, and assert the 
natnral freedom of the Muse. 

In the general emulation of wit and ^nius which 
the festivity of the Restoration producedj ^ poeti 
shook off their constraint, and considered traiud»- 
tion as no longer coofinedto servile closeness. Bat 
reformation is seldom the work of pure virtue or 
unassisted' reason. Translation was improved more 
by accident than conviction. The writers of tk^ 
foregoing age bad at least learning equal' to tfiett* 
genius ; and being often more able to iexplain the 
sentiments or illustrate the allnsions of the ancients, 
than to exhibit their graces and transfuse their 
spirit, were perhaps willing sometimes to conceal 
their want of poetry by profusion of literature, and 
therefore translated literally, that their fidelity 
might shelter their insipidity or harshness. The 
wits of Charleses time had seldom more than slight 
and saperficial views ; and their care was to hide 
their want of learning behind the colours of a fay 

T 2 
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imagini^OD'; tbey therefore translated always with 
freedom, sometimes with liceatiousaess, and per- 
haps, expected that their readers should accept 
spriteliness.forliaowledg^e, aad consider ignorance 
and mistake as the impatience and aeg;ligence of a 
mind too rapid to stop at difficulties, and too 
elevated to descend to minuteness. 

Thus was translation made more ea^ to the wri- 
ter, and more delightful to the reader; and there 
is ne wonder if ease and pleasure have found their 
adrocates. The pami^ra^tic liberties have been 
.almost miiversally admitted ; and Sherhoum, whose 
leamii^ was eminent, and who had no need of any 
excuse-to pass lightly over obscurities, is the only 
writer who in later times has attempted to justify or 
retire the ancient severity. 

There is midmibtedly a mean to be observed. 
Dryden saw very early that closeness best preserved 
an author's sense, and that freedom best exhibited 
his ^irit; he therefore will deserve the .highest 
praise who can give a representation at once feith- 
ful and pleasing, who can convey the tame thoughts 
with the same graces, and who, when he translates, ' 
changes nothing hut the langu^e. 
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Few faults of style, whether real or imaginary, 
excite the malignity of a more numerous class 
(tf readers, than the use of hard words. 

If an author be supposed to involve his tlKRights 
in voluntary obscurity, and to obstruct, by unneces-r 
sary difficulties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth ; 
if he writes not to make others learned, but to boast 
the learning which he possesses himself, and wishes 
tp be admired rather than understood, he counter- 
acts the first end of writing, and justly suffers the 
utmost severity of censure, or the more afflictive se ■ 
verity of neglect. 

But words are only hard to those who do not un- 
derstand them; and thfi critic ought always to in- 
quire, whether he is incommode by the fault of the 
writer, or by his own. 

Every author does not write for ewry reader; 
many questions are such as the illiterate part of 
mankind can have neither interest nor pleasure iri 
discussing, and which therefore it would be an use- 
less endeavour to level with common minds, by 
tiresome circumlocutions or laborious explanations; 
and many subjects of general usemay be treated in 
a different manner, as the book is intended for the 
learned or the ignorant. Diffusion and explication 
are necessary to the instruction of those wljo' being 
neither able nor accdstomed to think for-themselves^ 

xa 
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can leara only what is expressly taught ; but they 
^ho pan form parallels, discover coosequences, and 
inultiply conclusions, are best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument and oompresfflOli of thought; they 
desire only to receive the seeds of knowledge whidi 
they may branch out by their own power, to have 
th^ way to truth pointed out which they can then 
follow without a guide. 

llie Guardian directs one of his pupils to thmh 
nrith thi^nse, but speak with the vu^for. This is a 
precept specipiu Plough, but not always practicable, 
pifference of thoughts will produce difference of 
language. He that thinks with more extent than 
another will waiit words of larger meaning ; he that 
thinks with more subtilty will seek for terms of 
pu^ nice discrimination; a^ where is the wonder, 
nnce words are but the images of things, that he 
who never knew the original should hot know the 
aq^esP 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any where 
IWtjher thw in. ourselves. He that reads and grows 
no wiser, seldom suspects his own deficieticy ; but 
CWlplains of hard 'wta^ and obscure sentences, imd 
Wk| why bookfl are written which cannot be under- 

ftDodP 

Among the bard words which are no longer to 
bfi used, it has been long the custom to number 
t?nns of art. Every man (says Swifl) is more able 
to eicpbtin the subject of an art than its professors; a 
farmer n>iU tell you, in trvo words that he has broheti 
Jns l^; M a surgeon, afier a long discourse, shall 
leave yMi as i^tonmt as yoit were before. This could 
only have been said by snch an exact observer of 
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H^, ib grkii'R^titat'fSf^SSii^mty', tir ifa 'ostenWtSDn 
of acutene^. EVer^ htAit produces instancies of the 
nfef^sSfty of leriiis bf art. Mankind could liever 
conspire in imiform affe'etation ; it is not but % lie- 
cfesity that eVery' sci'etice iliid ere'cy trade has its 
petnrrar lartg^g*. They that corttent theihselves 
with gferiersl idtiis mUy rest In gehefttl terms ; but 
those, '^hbse studies or em^loymettts force them iipbn 
clftebr inspection, must hate names for particular' 
pAHSy and Wot^s by -frhich they may express various^ 
ihodes of coMbiimtibn, ' Stich dK nohfe but themselves 
h&tle occasion to considel*. 

At^iits tite itideed sdnietimes ready to suppose 
that none can hie stmrigers- to words to which them- 
sblVeS ar'e fathiliar; tdlk t6 an incidental inquirer as 
thiey talk to tme atiother, and thake their know- 
ledge ridicnlotiif by injodicloiis obtrusion. An art 
CBtiUot bfe taUght bdt h'y its proper terms, but it is 
not always necessary to teach the drt. 

lliat tiie vulgar express their thoughts clearly is 
lar from true ; and what perspicuity can be found 
among them proceeds not from the easiness of 
their language, but the shallowness of their thoughts. 
He that sees a building as a common spectator, 
contents himself with relating that it is great cr 
little, mean or splendid, lofty or low ; all these 
words are intelligible and common, but they con- 
vey no distinct or limited ideas; if he attempt^i 
without the terms of architecture, to delineate the . 
parts, or enumerate the ornaments, his narration at 
once becomes unintelligible. The terms, indeed, 
generally displease, becawte they are understood by 
few ; but they are little understood only because 
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feWf that look upon aa edifice, examine its parts, 
pr analyse its CDlumns into their membeES. 
. The state, of every other art is the same ; as it is 
cursorily sorveyed or accurately examined, different 
forms of expression become proper. In morality it 
is one thing to discuss the niceties of .the casuist, 
and anpther to direct the practice of common life, 
Ip aifriculture, he f hat instructs the fiurmer to plough 
and sow, may cqnvey his notions without the words 
\f;hich he would find necessary in es^ilaining to phi- 
IjDspphers the process of vegetatipn; and if he, who 
has nothing to do but to be honest by the shortest 
^y, will perplex his mind vfith subtile specuht- 
tioQs ; ox if he, whose task is to reap and thre^, will 
UOt be contented witho^t examining the evolution 
of the 8«ed and circulation of the sap ; the writers 
whom either shall consult are very little to be 
blamed, though it should sfHuetimes h^>pen that 
they are read in vain. 
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Dick shifter was bom in Cheapside, and, 
having' passed reputably throug'h all the classes 
of Sit. JPtatPs school, has been for some years a staw 
dent in the Temple. He is of opioion, that intense, 
application dulls the facolties, and thinks it necesv 
sary to temper the severity of the law by books that 
engage the mind, bat do n»t fatigue it. He has' 
therefore made a copious collection of plays, poems,' 
and rom^ces, to which be has reconrse.'when h^. 
fikDcieshimself tired with statutes and reports; and 
he seldom inqnires very nicely whether he is weary; 
or idle. 

Dick has received from his favoartte authors very 
strong impressions of a country, life ; and thoagfi,, 
his furthest excursions have been to GreennAch on 
one side, aod CheUea on the other, he has talked for 
several years, with great pomp of language and ele- 
vation of sentiments, about a state too high for 
contempt aod too low fDr envy, about homely quiet 
and blameless simplicity, pastor^ delights androrat 
innocence. > 

His friends who had estates in the conntry, often 
invited him to pass the summer among them, but 
sooaething or other had always hindered him ; and* 
he considered, that to reside in. the house of another 
man was to incur a kind of dependence inconsistient 
with that laxity of life which he had imt^ed a^ the 
chief good. ■' .' 
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This smnmer he resolved to be happy, and pro- 
cured a lodging to be taken for him at a solitary^ 
house', sitbat«d about thirty miles from landdn, on 
Uie banks of a small rirer, with corn fields before it, 
and a hill on each side covered with wood. He 
concealed the place of Us retirement, that hone 
mi^M violate his obscorityt and probiised himself 
many a happy day when be should hide hidxtelf 
aauHlg the treee^ and fxmieibplate the trnnnhs bnd 
TcanttioBs of -the iowH. 

H« stepped into .tiie pofirti^chaise "vn^- hi^' hesol: 
besting and - his ey^ - sparkling, was bonveyed' 
through rnady varieties bf deligfatful prospects, sbw' 
hms aitid meadows, eoi>ntieUs and [»a$tarei succtod- 
ilacfa other, and for foor hours ohaxg^d' noiib ^of bis. 
poate with fictvm or ekaggeration. He irab bow 
within six miles of happiness, when, having'^ver 
Mtio mttoh' agitation heforej he began to Wistthis 
jaoTDdy ftt an eoA, and the .la^t hour was passed'ift 
ebattging hli^ pttstiurd, .sad qaiuT^Ung' wttli \as 
driTW. •■>■ ■.■■'."■ ■ -■:' :?'.. 

- >An hem- vskj be ledicms, bat cannot be longj H« 
at lengUi alighted at his new dwcdUngt and v/ea ite- 
oeircd to he eaqsabted ; he JtK)kett rdund apon'lhe 
k^ and liVal^^ bat his joiiitA were stiff add his 
muscles sore, and his first request was to see Us: 
bed'-chamber. 

He rested weil, asd ascribed the bcnmdnem of 
hksle^to the sti&ness of the ctmtitry. Hft ex- . 
peeted from that time nothing but niglrts of qnirt 
uid days of rapUire, and, as soon as be hhd risen, 
wtt>te an account of fails new stale to one ^f his 
friends in the Temph. 
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I never pitied i/iee btfore. Iim notV'OS I cotM 
with every mtin oftviadomand -oirtlK to be, in- tim 
r^fions of oatm content and placid meditatien ; with 
all the beauties of natme mlicUinff my notice^ and aU 
the diversitiea of. pleasure c«mrting my acof^tamce ; the 
birdi are ehirpky tn the . hedges, and lit gamers 
bloomii^ in the mtad; the bretze is w/usHmy in the- 
wood, and the smt dmndnff on. the water. I emt aow 
g(^, tvith truth, that a man, capahh of eKgoying'the 
purity of happtMaSf, is never inore bn^ than ^m Aur 
horn's of hiauret nor ever lets ae^iktry than in 'aptace'tf- 
aoUtvde. 

f m% Sear Fkank, &c. 

Whan be liad Bent away tus lotto*, he wafiied 
into the wood, with dome incoiiTniience, from the' 
fiirte tb^ pricked hii le^ end the brian tint 
scratched his &ce. He at .lut sat down iiiader a 
tree. iMid heard with great delight a <hQ^er,^by 
which he way not wet, rattling toomig the brandliea t 
this, said he, i» tike true imtmfe of obaoDrity ; .'me 
hear of troubles and commotions, but ocVer^ faeli 
them. 

HiftAtoueniAnt :did not .overpower' tbeocdU of 
nature^ a*d he thwefore went- baek W ovder liia 
dinner. He knew that ihe conntry prodnoes wfaat<- 
ever it eaten or drunk, and* imagmlngitlwt he was 
now at the source of luxury, resoWed to iodulgie 
himself with dainties whidi he sapposed migirt be 
procured at a. price next to nothing, if amty prioe at 
all was expected; and intended to amaze the roe- 
tickR with his generonty, by payiag more than they 
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wonld ask. Of twenty disbes which he named, he 
was amazed to find that scarcely one was to be 
had; and heard, with astonishment and indigna- 
tion, that all the fruits of the earth were sold at a 
higher price than in the streets of Ijondan. 

' His meal was short and sollen ; and he retired 
again to his tree, to inquire hpw dearness could be 
consistent with abundance, or how fraud should be 
practised hy simplicity. He was not satisfied with 
hiv own speculations, and, returning home early in 
the evening, went a while from window to window, 
and found that he wainted something to do. 

He inquired for a news^paper, and was told that 
farmers never minded news, but that they could 
send for it from the ale-house. A messenger was 
dispatched, who ran away at full speed, but loitered 
an hour b^nd the hedges, and at last commg*' 
back with his feet purposely bemired, instead o^ 
expressing the gratitude which Mr. Shifter ex- 
pected for Hie bounty of a shilling, said, thtit the 
ni§^ wtut wet, and the way dirty, and he ht^d' 
t^t his worship would not think it much to give 
Him half a crown. 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement of 
bis expectations ; but sleep, I know not how, re* 
Tiries on^- hopes, and rekindles onr desires. He 
roseeazly in the morning, surveyed the landscape, 
and was pleaded. He walked out, and passed from' 
fiald to field, without observing any beaten path,' 
and wondered that he had not seen the sheph^d-- 
eases dancing, nor heard the swains piping to their; 
Bocka. 

At lart he saw some reapers and harrest-women' 
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at dinner. Here, said he^ are th6 tme Atvadimtgi 
and advanced conrteously towards tbem, as fifraid 
of confusing them by the dignity of his presence. 
They acknowledged hit superiority by no other 
token than that of asking him for something to 
drink. He imagined that he he^ now purchased 
the privilege of discourse, and began to descend to 
&miliar questions, endeavoaring to accommodate 
bis discourse to the groBsness of rustic onder- 
standings. The clowns soon found that he did 
not know wheat from rye, and began to despise 
him ; one of the boys, by pretending to shew him 
a bird's nest, decoyed him into a ditch ; and one of 
the wenches sold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great pleasure ; but 
be hoped to find other rustics less coarse of man- 
ners, and less mischievous of disposition. Next 
morning he was accosted by an attorney, who told 
him, that, unless he made farmer Dobson satisfaction 
for trampling his grass, he had orders to indict him. 
Sh^ier was offended, hot not terrified ; and, telling 
the attorney that he was himself a lawyer,.talked so 
volubly of pettyfoggers and barraters, that be 
drove him away- 
Finding his walks thus interrupted, he was in- 
clined to ride, and, beingpleased with theappearance 
of a horse that was grazing in a neighbouring 
meadow, inquired the owner, who warranted him 
sound, and would not sell him, but that he was too 
fine for a plain man. Dick paid down the price, 
and, riding out to enjoy the evening, fell with his 
new horse into a ditch ; they got out with difficulty, 
and, as he was going to mount again, a country- 
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mfth looked at the borse, and perceived faimto be 
blind. Dick went to t&e seller, and demanded back 
hrs nHHiey ; bat ytan told, tfaai a man who rented 
his grosnd most do the best for .bimsetf, that lus 
UmSavd had his reBt though the year was bavren, 
end that, whether horses bad: eyes or no, he slurald 
sell them to the bighest bidder. 
-. iShi^tar now begaato be tired with rustic sin^ 
pHbity, and on the fifth day took possession t^^ain 
of. his chambers, and bade ^ewel to the r^ions of 
cohn content and placid meditation. 
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JifEN complain of nothing more frequently than 
of deficient memory ; and, indeed, every one finds 
that many of the ideas which he desired to retain 
have slipped' irretrievably away ; that the acquis!* 
tipns pf the mind are sometimes equally fugitive 
with the gifts of fortune ^ and that a short inter- 
mission of attention more certainly lessens know- 
ledge than impairs an estate. 

To assist this weakness of our nature, many me- 
thods have been proposed, all of which may be 
justly suspected of being ineffectual ; for no art of 
mejnory,. however its effects have been boasted or 
adjmired, has been ever adopted into general use, 
no^ have those who possessed it appeared to excel 
Others in readiness of recollection or mutipHcity of 
attainments. 
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Tbfine is mnother art of vluoh all have felt the 
want, though Themistode$ only confessed it. We 
suffer equal pain from the pertioacious adhesioa of 
uawelcome images, as ffom the evanescebM of 
those which are pleasing and useful ; and it may 
be doubtad whether we should be more benefited 
by the art of memory or the art of forgetfuinesB. 

Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrance. 
Ideas are; retained by renovatioti of that impression 
wbiok timie is always wearing away, and whioh 
new imag^ are stiivia^ to obliterate. If uselra* 
tbot^hts could be expelled fvom the mind, all ^e 
vniuahle parts of our knowledge would more-fre- 
quently recur, aad every recurrence would reinstate 
them in their former place. 

It is impoasible to consider, \nthout some regret* 
how much wight have been leeraed, or how muc^ 
might have been invented, by a rati<Hi^- and- rt-' 
goroua application of 'time, uselessly of painfully 
pnased in the nevocaiion of events, whioh have left 
neither good, npr evil behind- them, in grief- fO!» 
misfortunes either repaired, or- irreparable, in re- 
sentment of injuries known, only to onnielves, of 
w)uch .deaib has put the autiiors beyond our power. 

Philosophy has accumtUated precept upon pre- 
cept, to warn us against the anticipation of- fatare- 
calamities. All useless misery is certainly folly, 
and he that feels evils before they 'come may be de- 
a^rve<lly censured ; yet surely to dpe^> the fakire 
is more reasonable, than to lament the past. The 
business of life is to go fqkwards : he who sees evil 
ip j>|-q«pectmeetsit;in his way ; bqthe who cat<jies 
it bj; r^rospectum tn^ms. bfuik to find it. That 
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which is feared may sometimes be ftrdided, but 
th^it which is regretted to-day may be regretted 
^aiiL tormorrov. 

Regret is -indeed' useful and virtuous, aod not 
outy allowable but necessary, when.it tends to the 
amendment of life, or to admonition of error which 
we may be again in danger of committing. But a 
very small part of the moments spent in meditation 
on the past, produce any reasonable caution or sa- 
lutary sorrow. Most of the mortifications that we 
have suffered, arose ^m the concurrence of local 
and temporary circumstances, which can never 
meet again i and most of our disappointments have 
succeeded those expectations, which life allows not 
to be formed a second time. 

It would add much to human happiness, if an 
art could be taught of forgetting all of which the 
refuembrance is at once useless and afflictive, if 
that pain which never can end in pleasure could be 
driven totally away, that the mind might perform 
its.ftmctions without incumbrance, and the pa«t 
might no longer encroach upon the present. 

Little can be done well to which the whole mind 
isnot applied ; Uie business of every day calls foi* 
the day to which it is assigned ; and he will have 
no leisiu*e to regret yesterday's vexations who re- 
solves not to have a new subject of r^ret to- 
morrow. 

But to foi^et or to remember at pleasure, are 
equally beyond the p6wer of man. Yet as memory 
may be assisted by method, and the decaysof know- 
ledge repaired by stated times of recollection, so- 
the power of forgetting is capable of improvement. 
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Reason will* by a resolute contest, prevail over 
ima^natioD, and the power may be obtained of 
transferring the attention as judgment shall direct. 

Thejucursioas of tronblefl(Hne thoughts are often 
violent and importunate ; emd it is not easy to a 
mind accustomed to their inroads to expel them 
immediately by patting better imt^^ into motion ; 
bat this enemy of quiet is above all others weaken- 
ed by every defeat; the reflexion which has been 
once overpowered and ejected, seldom returns with 
any fonnidable vehemence. 

Employment is the great instrument of intel- 
lectual dominion. The mind cannot retire from 
its enemy into total vacancy, or turn aside from 
one object but by passing to another. The gloomy 
and the resentful are always found among those 
who have nothing to do, or who do nothing. We 
must be busy about good or evil, and be to whom 
the j^^sent oflers nothing will often be looking 
backward on the past. 
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M HAT every man would be neb i'f a wisKcodtd 
obtain riches, is a positioii wnicK 1 believe' few 
will contest, at least in a nation lik^ ours/in Which 
commerce has kindled an universal emulation of 
wealth, and in which money receives all'tfie' jfioftonrs 
which are the proper right of knowledge 6nd' of 
Virtue. '•■..-.. ■, 

Vet though we are all labouring tot goild &^ for 
the chief good, and, by the natural effort of un- 
wearied diligence, have found many expeditious 
"methods of obtaining it, we have hot been able to 
improve the art of using it, or to toflke It pirft- 
duce more happiness than it afforded in former 
times, when every declaimer expatiated on ifstnis- 
chiefs, and every philosopher taught his followers 
to despise it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exor- 
bitant wealth, are now at an end. The rich are 
neither waylaid by robbers, nor watched by in- 
formers ; there is nothing to be dreaded from pro- 
scriptions, or seizures. The necessity of conceal- 
ing treasure has long ceased ; no man now needs 
counterfeit mediocrity, and condemn his plate and 
jewels to caverns and darkness, or feast his mind 
with the consciousness of clouded splendour, of 
finery which is useless till it is shewn, and which 
he dares not shew. 
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In our tiBM the poor »ra itRmgf y tempted to u- 
qome ths oppearvnoe of vcftlth, but the wealthy 
very rarely denre to be thought poor ; for we an 
all at fbU litwrfy to duplay riches by every mode 
of otteBtatioB. We fill oar houses with umIms 
omaments, only to diew that we can buy tfaefla; 
we cover our coaches with gold, aod umploy artiMs 
in the diicovery of new fashions of expenoe ; and 
yot it cannot be found that riches produce hap- 
piness, t 

Of riches, as itf erttfy thing else, ^e hope Is 
more than the enjoyment { while we consldcv then 
as the means te be uaed, at some fhtUM time, lor 
the attBiameKt of felicity, we prem on our pur- 
suit ardently and vigorcHisly, and that ardour se« 
GUEes oa from wcanncas of ourselves} bat no sooner 
do we lit down to enjoy our acquisitions, thaa 
wa find them insufficient to fill up the raeuities of 
Ufa. 

One eausfi which is not always observed of the 
iBBuffioiency of riches, is, that they very seldom 
mak.e ibeir owner rich. To be rich, is to have 
more than is desired, and move than is wanted ; to 
Ivve Bomptbiag which may be spent without pelae^ 
twicCr ^d scattered without $are, with which the 
sudden demands of desire may be gratified, the ea- 
sasi fr^ahs of ftiney JBdali^ed, or the unespected 
opportunities of beuevelsBoe imppoTed. 

Arance is always poor, but poor by her own 
fault. There is aBotber poverty to which the rich 
are ecpoiEied with less guilt by the efficioasness of- 
others. Every man, eminent fmr exuberance of 
fwtiraa, is snfemded fren moiBing to weening, : 
u 2 , 
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and from eTeoing' to midnight, by fiattorirs, 'wiiose 
art of adulation consists in exciting artificial wants'^ 
and in forming new schemes of profnsion. 

' Tom Tranquil, when be came to ag^, foand bim- 
self in possession of a fortune, of which: the twen- 
tieth part might perhaps bare made him rix^h. His' 
tfonpeT is easy, and his affections soft ; be receives 
every man with kindness, and hears htm with. 
credulity. His friends took care to ■ settle him by; 
giving him a wife, whom, having no particular in-; 
ctination, he rather accepted than chose, because 
he was. told that she was proper for him. ' 

■ He was now to live with dignity proportionate to' 
his fortune. What his fortune': requires or adits' 
Tom does not know, for he has little skill ia com-: 
putation,' and none of .his friends think ittheir:in- 
tprest to improve it. If he was; suffered to live by> 
his. own choice, he- would leave- every thing as he 
finds it, and pass through the world distinguished, 
ooly by inoffensive gentleness. But the ministers 
of laxnry have marked him outas.oneat whoseJeK-i 
pence they may exercise their arts. A companion, 
who bad ju^t learned the names of the ItaHatt: 
masters, runs from sale to sale, and buys pictures,'- 
for which Mr. Tranquil pays, without inquiring: 
where they shall be hnng. Another fills bis gtir- - 
den with statues, which Tranquil wishes away, hut, ■ 
dares not remove. One of his friends is learning > 
architecture by building him a house, which he 
passed by, and inquired to whom it belonged^; , 
another has been for three years dig^ng canals : 
and raising mounts, cutting trees down in <H)e i 
place, and plantiifg: them in anQther. on -which; 
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Tranquil looks with serene inditFerence, without 
asking what will be the cost. Another projector 
tells him that a water-work, like that of Versaillesr 
will complete the beauties of his seat, and lays his 
draughts before him ; Tratiquil turns his eyes upon 
them, and the artist begins his explanations} 
-Tranquil .TMses no objections, but orders him to 
'iiegin the work, that he may escape fr<nu talk 
,whi4^ he does not understand. . 

Thus a thousand hands are busy at his expence, 
.without adding to his pleasures. He pays and re- 
ceives visits, and has loitered in public or in soli- 
4nde, talking in summer of the town, and in winter 
:of the country, without knowing that his fortune is 
.impaired, till his steward told him - this moming, 
that he could pay the workmen no longer but by 
juortgagmg a manor. 
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No. 74 SATURDAY, SEPTBMBER 15, I7«v 

i-lt the mytlKdo^cal pedigree of IcBraingi ne- 
ttiory » made the moUier of the nmaes, by which 
the masters of ancient wiadom, perhaps, meant to 
«hew the necessity <>( storing the mind co{»ou8ly 
with true notions, before the im^pnaiitiDiL should 
b« suffered to form fietioo^ or leoUeot embetliab- 
meate -, for the works of im igwant poet can af- 
ford nothi^ big^^ thftn pleeaing^ tound, and fiction 
is of QO other u^ than to di»[day tht treasures of 

The necessity of memory to the acqahiilioQ wf 
knowledge is inevitably felt and universally allow- 
ed, so that scarcely any other of the mental facalties 
are commonly considered as necessary to a stu- 
dent : he that admires the proficiency of another^ 
always attributes it to the happiness of his me- 
mory ; and he that laments his own defects, con- 
cludes with a wish that his memory was better. 

It is evident, that when the power of retention is 
weak, all the attempts at eminence of knowledge 
must be vain ; and as few are willing to be doomed 
to perpetual ignorance, I may, perhaps, afford 
consolation to some that have fallen too easily into 
despondence, by observing that such weakness is, 
in my opinion, very rare, and that few have reason 
to complain of nature as unkindly sparing of the 
gifts of memory. 
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la the ooianMiii business of li^ ire SmI the toe^ 
iDOry of one like that of aDotWr, and ivmo^ly inv 
pnte omissioiu not to involuntary forgctbrinesc, bat 
colp^fl inbUcntiMi^ but in literary inquiries^ 
faikire is imputed rather to wKAt of meatorj than 
of diligence. 

We-c«Mi(ler ourselves as defective in tneoMry, 
Mther because we muember less Uian we denre, or 
leas than we suppose others to remember. 

Menory is like all other humaq powers, with 
which BO oMst can be satisfied who measures them 
hy what be can conceive, or by wiuA h? can desire^ 
He whose mind is most capacious, finds it much 
toe narrow for his wishes: he that rementbers 
most, reqaembMrs httle ootnpu'ed with what he for- 
gets. He therefore thai, after tike perusal of a 
book, 'ftods few ideas remaining; in his miudr is not 
tp consider the disappotiriiraent as pecuUar to barn- 
s', or to resign all hopes of impiiovement, because 
he -does not retun what OTcn the «Bthor has per- 
haps fol^tten. 

He who compares tua meatery with tiisil; of 
cthevs, is often too hasty to lament the inaqualHy. 
NataM bat sometiiaes, indeed, afforded examples 
9f eoormoos, wonderful, and gigantic meaKiry. 
JSeaUger reports of Inmself, that, in his youth, 'he 
ooold repeat abi>ve an hundred verses, having once 
i«ad them ; and Bar^iais declares, that he wrote 
iris Commtni upon ClaatdUm without coDsuHing the 
t«st. But not to have such degrees of memmy, is 
»o naoce to be lamented, than utrt to hav* the 
strength of Herai^, or the swiiftness of Ai^i^im. 
He -that, in the distribution of good, has an equel 
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share with common men, may justly be contented. 
Where there is no striking disparity, it is difficalt 
to know of two which remembers most, and still 
more difficult to discover which reads with greater 
attention, which has renewed the first impression 
by more frequent repetitions, or by what accidental 
combinatioD of ideas either mind might have 
united any particolar narrative or argument to its 
former stock. 

But memory, however impartially distributed) 
so often deceives our trust, that fdmost every man 
attempts, by some artifice or other, to secure its 
fidelity. 

It is the practice of many readers to note, in the 
mai^n of their books, the most important passages, 
the strongest arguments, or the brightest s^itL 
ments. Thus they load their minds with super- 
fiuoos attention, repress the vehemence of curiosity 
by useless deliberation, and by frequent interrup- 
tion break the current of narration or the chain of 
reason, and at last close the volume, and forget the 
the passages and marks together. 

Others I have found unalterably per»iaded, that 
nothing is certainly remembered but what is tran- 
scribed; and they have therefore passed weeks .and 
months in transferring l^^e quotations to a com- 
mon-place book. Yet, why any part of a book, 
which can be consulted at pleasure, should be .co- 
pied, I was never able to discover. The hand has 
no closer; correspondence wHh the memory thut 
-the eye. The act of writing itself distracts die 
.thjOughts, and what is read twice is commonly bet- 
ter remembered than wbat is transcribed. This 
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method therefore consumes time without assisting 
memory. 

The true art of memory is the art of attention. 
No man vill read with much advant^e, who is not 
able, at pleasure to evacuate his mind, or who 
brings not to his author an intellect defecated and 
pure, neither tnrbid with care, nor agitated by 
pleasure. If the repositories of thought are al- 
ready full, what can they receive ? If the mind is 
employed on the past or future, the book will be 
held before the eyes in vain. What is read with 
(flight is commonly retained, because pleasure al. 
ways secares attention ; bot the books which are 
consulted by occasional necessity, and perused with 
impatience, seldom leave any traces on the mind. 
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Jn the time when Basaora was Qonstdered a» tbe 
scbool of ilmi, uid fl^arisbed by tbe repatation 
of its professors aodthecftDflaeQceof itstbtdeots, 
among the pupils .that listened round the ctiur of 
^Jbiaaazar was G^l^dm, a oaiive of 1\mna in 
Persia, a young man amiaUe in bi> manners and 
beautifal in his form, of bQundlesa cunoeity^ inces- 
mnt dUigenoe, and irresistible ^catius, of qnicfc ap- 
preh«ision and tenaeioiia memory, accurat* witfar 
out narrowness, and eager for novelty without in- 
constancy. 

No sooner did Gelakddm appear at Baaaora, 
than his virtues and abilfties raised bim to distinc- 
tion. He passed from class to class, rather admired 
than envied by those whom the rapidity of his pro- 
gress left behind ; he was consulted by his fellow- 
students as an oraculons guide, and admitted as a 
competent auditor to the conferences of tfaesages. 

AfW a few years, having passed through all the 
exercises of probation, Gelakddin was invited to a 
'pTofetsoKs s6bt, luid entreated to increase thesplen- 
' dour of Ba^Boroi GeJaleddia affected to deliberate 
'An tite proposal, with whitdi, before be considered 
it, he resolved to comply ; and next morning re- 
tired to a garden planted for the recreation of t^e 
stadents, and entering' a solitary walk, began to 
meditate uptm his fntnre.life. 
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** If I urn thos eminent," sud he, " id tfa« r«g;k>ns 
" of Ittefatnre, I ^all be yet more conspicuous in 
** amy othfet pUc« ; if 1 should now ^TOte myself 
f* to study and retitfemetit, I must pass my life in 
" silence, wnacquainted with the delights (^ wealth, 
" the iofliHiice ^ power, the pomp of greatness, 
"ftbd the' cJianB» vf ^egance, with all that vasoi 
"eavtes and denres, With all that kee^ the workl 
** ift -motion, by the hope of gaining er the fear «f 
*' losiD^ it. I will therefore d^art to Tmm», where 
f the Bertian mesu^ Pendes is all the ^^endoor 
** of ati«4«t« d(Aminie» .- my repidation will tty 
" before tue, my arrival will be congratalated 1^ 
" my kindamen and my fViend : I shall see the eyes 
^cf those who predict my greatness sparkling with 
'* exaltation, and tfie &oes of these tbatcisoede- 
**ipised me doaded with enTy, m cotinterfettiDg^ 
** kindness by artificial smiles. I will ehe^ my 
" wisdotn by »y disctmrse, and my modwatien by 
" my silenoe ; I will instruct the modest with easy 
*' g«litiene(», and repress Iktt oatentatieos by sMt- 
** MnaUe supepcilieomess. My (tpafrtments will 
** be erowided by the inquisMive and (^ vam, 1^ 
"dm« )that honour ^td those IhatnTal me; my 
'^iiame «il4 seoR wafrhtbe oowi; I idialt stand be- 
"•fare the throne of '^e«ttif)et«r; (he jndg<e» ef ^;^ 
** law will oonfees my wisdem, «ttd- 'the »oUe» will 
''Mntetid to heap g-MIs vpaa me. If 1 dball ted 
«1faitiBBfy merit like «hat>(iir others, ^scttos msAig^ 
*<iBihy, <lt foel myself tetlering on the seat^^riqva- 
''ition, I ma;y at laSt retire >tft {teademicalflhsoup^, 
'■■and beoeme, in my lowest fltate, a {HofesMr «( 
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Having thus settled his determination, he de- 
<4ared to his friaidB bis design of visiting Tamit, 
and saw with more {Measure than he ventured to 
express, the regret with which he was disnussed. 
,He could not bear to deUy the htmours to which he 
,was destined, and therefore hastened away, and in 
a short time entered the capital of Persia. He was 
immediately immersed in the crowd, and passed 
unobserved to bis Other's house. He entered, and 
was received, though not unkindly, yet. without 
any excess of fondness or acclamatitHis of rapture. 
His fatber bad, in his absence, suffered many losses, 
and GeltUeddin was considered as an additional 
burden to a &lling &mily. 

When- be recovered from his surprise, be- began 
to. display his acquisititms, and practised ^1 the arts 
of nuration and disqusitioh ; hut the poor have no 
leisure to be ' pleased with eloquence ; tbey heud 
his argiunents without reflection, and his pleaistm- 
tries withoit. a smile. He then ap|Jied himself 
singly to bis brothers and sister, but found them all 
chained down by invariable attention to their own 
fortunes, and insensible of any other excell^oe tlyto 
that which could bring some remedy (or indigence. 
. ,It was now kaown in the neighbourhood that 
- Gelaleddm was returned and he sat fin- . some days 
in expectaticm that the learned would, visit him for 
consultation, or .the great for entertainment. . But 
who will be pleaiied.or instructed . in the mannbns 
of poverty ? He then frequented plaees of ■ public 
t;esort, and endeavoured to attract notice by the co- 
piousness, of his talk. The S{H-itely were .silenced, 
and went away to censure in some other, place bis 
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arrogBitce and his pedantry ; and the dull listened 
quietly for a while, and then wondered why any 
man should take pains to obtain so much knowledge 
which would never do him good. 

He next solicited the visiers f(Mr employment, not 
doubting but his service wonld be eagerly accepted. 
He was told by one that therie was no vacancy in 
his office ; by another, that his merit was above any 
patronage but that of the emperor ; by a third, that 
he would not forget him ; and by the chief visier, 
that -he did not think literature of any great use in 
pnbbc bunness. He was sometimes admitted to 
their tables, where he . exerted his wit and difiiised 
his knowledge ; but he observed, thatwhere, by en- 
deavouror accident, he had remai^bly excelled, he 
^as seldom invited a second time. 

He now. returned to Bassora, wearied and di^ust- 
ed, but omfident o£ resuming his former rank, and 
revelling again in. satiety of praise. But he who had 
been neglected at Tlnim, was not-much regarded at 
Btuaora; he was considered as a fugitive, who re- 
turned only because he could live in no other [dace } 
bis companions found that they had fwmerly over> 
rated his abilities, and he lived long without notice 
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van, 
t WAS much pleued with your ridienle t/[ iham 
shallot critict, whoK judgment, thoogh oftoi 
Hght SB &r it goes, yet reaohes only to inrfsridT 
beauties, tmd who, unable to ootnprebenii the ivhole. 
Judge only by parts, and from tbcnce detemune t^e 
merit of extensive works. But thena is anotbidr kind 
of critic jsttill Worse, who judges hy narmw rules, 
and those too often false^ and Which, t&aogh th*y 
flbonid be troe, and founded on nature^ wjU lead him 
but a very Httle way towand the Just attiowtion of 
the sublime beauties in works of genius ; fpr v1»t* 
ever part of an art can be esecuted or criticised by 
niles, that part is no longn- the Work of geuiiis* 
which implies excellence out of the reach of rulM. 
For my own part, I profess myself an Idler, &nd lova 
to g^ve my judgment, such as it is, from my imme- 
diate perceptions, without much fatigue of think- 
ing ; and I am of opinion, that if a man has not 
those perceptions right, it will be vain for him to 
' endeavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable him to talk more learnedly, but not to dis- 
tinguish more acutely. Another reason which has 
lessened my affection for the study of criticinn is. 
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that critics, so &r as I hitve observed, debar them- 
teWes from receiving any pleasare from the polite 
ftrts, at the same time that Uiey profess to lore and 
sdmirfe them : for these rules, beiag always upper- 
most, giv,^ tb£nt,s^Qh a propeDsity to criticiie, that, 
instead of ^Ting up the reins of their imagination 
into their author's hands, their frigid minds are em- 
ployed in examining whe^er the performance be 
according to the rmks, of art. 

To those who are resolved to be critics in spH^ 
f^aatwe, 'Bnd at the. same time have no great di»- 
ponitioa to much reading luid study, I would recom- 
meit4,'^ tbeo} to assume the character of eo»^ 
ooitipaii:, which may be purchased at a much 
cheaper rate than that of a critic in poetry. Th* 
remeaibrance of a few names of paioters, with 
their general characters, with, a few rules of the 
academy, which they may {Hck up among tb« 
paiDtets, wilt go a great way towards making a 
rery notable conooisseur. 

Wit^ a.geqtleasan of this cast, I visited la«t week 
the Carttotu at Hamptqn-comrt ; he was just re* 
tamed from lialy, a connoisseur of <^ur»e, and of 
eouMe his mouth full of nothing but Ijie graoe of 
JI^^Mife, the pprity of DMmmiekina, t^ . leamii^ 
•f PousKiMi tbeairof Gvido, the greateess of taste 
of the Chw^ic/teSj and the sublimity and grand con- 
torno of Miokad A«ff«lo ; with all the r«st of tha 
cant of -eritioism, which he emitted with that vbliw 
l»lity which genCTally those orators have'who aimcOD 
no ideas to their words. 

J^ we w«re passing Uirough the rooms, in our 
way to &e ga&ry, I made him observe a whole 
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ie^igib of ChqHf$ the Fir^ by Vanfyke*. ^. ^tf^!^«SP, 
representatioa of the cbai^cter a3 wjelj as t^g, ACW^' 
of the man. He agreed it \?fts ;^pfjfittf, .|>^t,^ 
-wanted spirit and contract, and bad .9<j4-}M'>^W^ 
ittg line, without wiiich a.%are,(^.i4lt'¥'S^W!f)K>^'j 
be. graceful. When we ept«?ed(.^l^^i^rj{«.^, 
thought I . could perc^Te, hiqi,. i:f^9ll?^tijip^,.t))f, 
rales by which he was .to criticisejRo^Yie^, j ^?^ 
pass over his observation ,of t^i bo9l«, ^^IBS^ PVt' 
little, and othw criticifiins of that^Jitod# :JtUl|W.e^ 
arrived, at St. Paul preaching. ** Thifi," say^. bj^ 
"is esteemed the mspst .excellent. ctf all, the.ca^todHt/ 
what nobleness, what dignity, there .i^iit.thaj^,:^^^^. 
of St. Pott/.' and yet what an.addition^, ta...t^iMli 
nobleness, could RaffaeUe have given, h^d tb$ acV 
oficontrast been known in his tine! bul^,^^^^- 
dl, the.flowii:^ line^ which coostitutec.griice ^yd, 
beauty! You. would not then have seen ..an. up^ 
right .figure, standing equally on. both legu,. aB4,. 
both hands stretched forward in the same direc^oo, 
and bis, drapery, to. all appearance, wiUiOHt. rthe : 
least art of disposition." . The following picture.jjs 
the .CAainjK fo Peter. "Here," says he, "apo. 
twelve, upright figures i what a pity it is that St^- '. 
faiiU.wm not aoquainted with the pyramidal prio- 
cif^!.. Ha would then have contrived the figures 
ia4be mid,dl».to ha^e be^i.on hig^r ground,, ^OC 
tha figures. aS. the.^LtrejiuMe^ ^^Of^ng^ or,lytng« 
wluch wQuldi uet only, have foinned.tbe group into 
the shape ofa pyramids but likewise contra^d .the. 
standing figV'^s. . Indeed," add«d.h^ *'.I have 
ofi9n<-l^^a^Mi^,that;s«^£^«»t..a genius as -R^^iidfe 
haddi9t^bv«d^tb«a(ifnt^t^fted age,. since the art. 
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has been reduced to principles, and had hud his 
edncatkKi in one of the modem academies ; what 
glorions works might we then have expected irom 
his divine pencil !" 

I shall trouble yon no longer with my friend's ob> 
servations, which, I suppose, you are now able to 
ccntiDue by yourself. It is curious to observe, that, 
at the same time that great admiration is pretended 
for a name of fixed reputation, objections are raised 
against those very qualities by which that great name 
was acquired. 

Those critics are continually lamenting that 
Raffaelle had not the colouring and harmony of 
i2u&ens, or the light and shadow of Rembrant, with- 
out considering how much the gay harmony of 
the former, and affectation of the latter, would 
take from the dignity of Raffa^h ; and yet Ra- 
hats had great harmony, and Rembrant under- 
stood light and shadow : but what may be an ex- 
cellence in -a lower class of painting, becomes a 
blemi^ in a higher^ as the quick, spritely turn, 
which is the life and beauty of epigrammatic com- 
positions, would but ill suit with the majesty of he- 
roic poetry. 

To conclude : I would not be thought to infer, 
fW>m aiiy thing that has been said, that rules are ab- 
solutely unnecessary ; but to censure scrupulosity, a 
servile attention to minute exactnes, which it some- 
times inconsistent with higher excellency, and is lost 
in the blaze of expanded genius. 

I do not know whether you will think painting a 
general subject. By inserting this letter, perhaps 
- you wtH incur the cmsure a man woald deserve, 

VOL, VII. X. 
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"whose bdsirieb being to entertaJn "fi #fi6le 'h^dfai, 
shoAld turn His back totJiie bolnpattji tuW-taWttia 
particular person. ' *' '- ' ' '" '"'"" ' "* 
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£jASY poetry is universally admired; but I know 
liot whether any rule has yet been fixed, by 
which it may be decided when poetry can be pro- 
perty called easy. fToracehastoldas, tbatitissadi 
as mery reader hopes to equal, but e^er long lab^ttr 
finds imatUtinahle. \ T\ns is a very loose descrip- 
tion, in which only the effect is noted ; the qua- 
lities which produce this effect remain to be in- 
' vesttgated. 

Easy poetry is that in which natural thou^ts %Te 
, expressed without violence to the langaiage. The 
discriminating character of ease consists principally 
in' the diction; for all true poetry requires that fee 
seniiiBBnts tie natural. Language suffers violence 
by tiaJr'siiOT by'flaring figures, by trao^ositicwi, Y*^ 
unusoal acceptaitioiis of words, and by any lieenoe, 
which vould^,l^.^Toi4^ b^ a writer of prose. 
Where any artifice >«|^wkbs in the oonstmetUB «f 
the verse,;jtibRt ven^isBn-loBgeviea^. Any«pithet 
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:.^^^iqtR be ffiact^ mthoa% dimiQu^oa of the 
, Wn^, a^y.cunous ijteratioii of the same word, and 
all unusual, though not un^mmnmtical structure of 
speech, destroy the grace of easy poetry. 

The'ffrs^liBBfrof Pojpe'* Iliad afford examples 6f 
many licences which an easy writer must decline : 

^ehUhi wrmtk, to Gretce the fUreful ^triKg 
Of woes unnmnber'd, heae'itli/ Qoditeu ■ing', 
The wrath which kurtd to Ploto'* fftooimy reign 
The fooIs atmigltly chieb antiniely tkin. 

In the first couplet the language is distorted by 
inversions, clt^ged with superfluities, and clouded 
by a harsh metaphor > and in the second there are 
two words used in an uncommon sense, and two 
epithets inserted only to lengthen the line ; all these 
.practices may in a long work easily be pardoned, 
but they always produce some degree of obscurity, 
ajiid ruggedness. 

Ea^ poetry has been so long excluded by ambi- 
tion of ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, that 
its nature seems now to'be forgotten. AjSectation, 
however opposite to ease, is sometimes nlistaken 
for it: and those who aspire to gentle elegance* 
collect female phrases and fashionable barbarisms, 
and imagine that style to be easy Which custoifl has 
made ianuliar. Such was the idea of the poet who 
wrote the following verses to a countess cutting paper : 

Palla* grew trnp'titk mux fotd oM, 

She woald not ththe katt right tla^ 
Eithm- for OoddeiR or for God, 
■Mor work, nor j»U.y, iM>rpaiBt,>«ir "ing. . 
x2 
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Jove frown'd, anJ "tJae, (hfe Vi^fd) IHWAI^***-* «i vnVI 

•f Do somelhuag M^^iw** ^^^^''t^.I km*^ nh / I^.Tjh 
She boWd. obey'd tin,, wdpy^^^^ _,^, ; ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Hiu tenDg him who gave her birth, 

Thot^tbf allMeBTen a'»id^ft^diHrM)ft''>'^ '<'l 

What doe* the next, but bidi on eaHti' '' '"'■ <^ 
Her -Bvrlingttm do jint tbi» fciiSel '"■' ■>'*'■ -' '" 

PoUm, yfa g^TC yourself itraa^e otrt; 

Bat sura you'll Sad Ufamrd. to j|wiil^,,r;,.,sy^V,\M' » 
The »en*e «nd twt* of pfie tb»t (wfp,- I ; ,. ji' ,, -r, 

TJw name of ^'a*i> and of Boyle. ^ " 

' 'Aluf OM bad eomnple afatwu, ,.,, . ^ % ^ ..^ ,^| 

How quickly all the snjmrmiel , ,^,^ , ^ 
See, madam 1 see the arts o'erthrown 

Between ./oAn OtKTfon aod y«u. ' '" '' '"'■' 

- ^ '. ., ,v,.',(\ 

" It is the pren^tive .of easy poetry to (le under- 
stood as ]ong as the laogiiage lasts \ but modes, of 
speech, which owe their prevalence only to modish 

folly, or to the eminence of those that use. them,' di^ 
away with th«r, inyentors, ^nd their meaninff, in'a 
feV ,ye&r?» is no linger known, 
s .^Ea^.iPpetjjji^ /QpmBaoidy syught in petty "com- 
positions upon, minute subjetjts: biit ease, thought 
«¥gUid^ pomp, will admit . gr^eatu^. ]VIany If^'^ 
iv |7(f^Vsolil9<5#y,afe at o^qe easy and sublime:' 

*:'■■"' r "■■"• ■■ ■■ ■■ .-I- ■ ■• J .•■■W ,, ':",S9i\i._, 
Tis the divinity Uiat stirs within us ; 
Tis HRSTen itself that points oat an hereafiter. 
And intimateB eternity t't man. 

If there's a'power above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud ' 
^ Thro' all. her works, he moat delight in virtue. 

And that which he deli^iliin-TDUstbe happy. 
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Nor is ease iiu»¥ oontrary to wit than to aublimity ; 
the celebrated «tansa' of Ceml^ od a lady elabo- 
rately dressed, loses^ nothing- of ito freedom by the 
spirit of the s^Hlfiiaeht: 



Tb' «lacwHf,lj^ with M.nuicli art 

Is but a barb'roij^ skill. 
Tislike tbepqii^'DJng.pf a darl. 

Too apt before to kill, 

Cowfeyseemsterhai^'pOfniesMd'tfae power of writ- 
ing easily beyond' any other' of our poets ; yet bis 
pursuit of remote thought led him often into harsh- 
ness of expression. Waller often attempted, but 
seldom attuned it ; for he is too fi-equenliy driven 
into transpositions. The poets, from the time (tf 
Dryden, have g^radually advanced in embellishment; 
and consequently departed from sim^dicity and 
ease. 

To require from any author many pieces of easy 
poetry, would be indeed to oppress him with io6 
hard a task. It is less difficult to tmte a volume 
of lines swelled with epithets, brightenedby figtires, 
and stiffened by transpositions, than t6 pntdoce a 
few couplets graced only by naked eleg^cfe And 
simple purity, which require so )nu6t^' care' and 
flkiU, that I doubt whetheraby of'our adthbt-s Hai^ 
yet been able, foir twenty lines tog^her, nicely C6 
observe the true definition of easy poetry. 
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I HATE passed the summer . in one of tho^ place's 

to which a mineral spring gives the ^dle an^ tiixu- 

fioua an annual reason for resorting, whenever u^ey 

fancy tbepsjelves offended by the heat of'Xaru^on. 

What is the.true motive of this periodical.assembly, 

I have never yet been able to discovef. 'If he 

Ipreater part of the visitants neither feel diseases 

nor feac them. What pLeasm-e can be expected 

more tl^n the variety of the joumeVi I know not, 

for the numbers are too great for privacy* and too 

smafl Cor diversion. As each is known to he a spy 

upon the rest, they all live in continual restraint ; 

wd.:h^ving ,but a. narrow ran|;e for censure, they 

gratifjr. its cravii^a by preying- on one another. 

, iP^t,^v;^^ conditio^ has some advantages. * In 

.rtSd C(Wi4w^^nt,,ft st^aller circle afforjis opportu- 

.f^ti^f^Tii^ife e^^ct,ol)servation. The glass that, 

. ■WH^i^^ii^}' jol^eet contracts, the ^ sight to a point y 

tm^tb^fl^ift^:^^!^ ^^^^.*^'i ?i jingle charactp 

■M r^^uark itf,faiE^I^,pec^Iit^ties. The quality pr 

. ;h^i( wjiicb. passes unobserved in the tumult of suc- 

'-. ifl^sive multitudes, becomes conspicuous when it is 

00efed'.to the notice day after day ; and perhaps I 

: have, ^itl^)iit any distinct notice, seen thousands 

■ lik^ my, l^te conjpamous ; for when the scene can 

be varied at fdeasure, a slight disgust turns us 
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Mide.beffwe a' de^ i«ap<re8sioa can be dutde upoa 
the mmd. 

There was a select sett, supposed to be diBtin- 
goifl^d b^;Si^^-ionty of, iateUects, who always 
passed the eveoib^ together.' ' To he admitted to 
their conversation wjxs_the, highest honour of the 
place i toany youths aspired U^ distinction, by pre- 
jteBi^iiig t9, pccasiMud invitations; aod.the ladies 
wer«' often , wishing to be uiefi, that they tAfght 
p^^e the,plea8ureB of learned society. 
'. J kqow not wheiber by. merit or destiby, I was, 
BOpq after.my arrival* admitted to this envied party^ 
wi^eh i frequented tilt I had learned the art by 
.wbiel^.each. endeavoured to si:i4>port his cl^itacter. 

..Torn ^teoe^wos a vehement dssertocof uncmtnt- 
verted truths and by keeping himself out of the 
r^Mch of cpptradiction, had acquired all the confi- 
dence wbich the consciousness of irresistible abifi- 
ties could have given. I was once mentioQin.g' 'a 
wan of eminence, and, after having recOQbted'Ms 
virtues, endeavoured to represent kim' fully, by 
mentioning lus faults. Sir, said Mt. i^ea4fy,' tiuft 
he has fav-Us I can eaaily believe, for who is ttAhovt 
them? Nq nuM, Sir, is nprv aKve, dmcmff ^^ Mm^ 
ptfir^le muUitudes thatsivarmupon thet(A'Oi','hMm^ 
wise, or however good, wholuts noi, in''sthH^'dt^ll<^f 
his failings fmd his faults. If'theteh^tta^tmiifhxai' 
lesst bring him forth intopiib1Sc'hieib,^'0i^kbn 
<^mfy, and lethimbe known; bi^'Fyi^'V^iUttiii'ito 
\ affirm, ai/td, tiU the cdnif'arii'l>e'ji^^ii^ifihdhi,^*ihtm 
abua^s manOain, ihtU no htch M^ Wtbi^^-*'fi^Mdi 
TeUnotme, Sir,ofimpeccaJnlUyiiiid^i^6i!l(mi'inkh 
talk is for thMC that drie sti-angetiiM'tieiwirld'." I4mvt 
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pw^f Ilmm known ihfi^.f/4ai'^mia^1^"imm^flOi 
hmmud md^ihs ignof^ltt, the Md m^itlun'^m^vkiie 
i^erkaland tkeit^ ; bid I hu^ ttfngte'-fknXtf^'^iiim 
mihmil'te/mm; tmdI.m»fp6i8'^iM^ttlMm^<4m»^^- 
tkatiebtthumoRitlobi^it. u ^i-.-h-wiao^ bjioiibv 
To all this nothing could be ^p^fSdi'jFlife^Jtf^ 

the healren with triumph^ andsM^'fti^ry'^^'tito' 
gratiri^ing- his Ttctonf ; hk depdlt^)<atid Jljp^nk^^KI 
n^ist HiOTiiii^ in following^ th^«e wbo^lietrtfitt fitHM 
t^VolBpttny^ and telling them, with' iiiju«'<fti<n]^'d6 
secrecy^ bov poor ^ritefy began tO'taJcb lib^tCfttd* 
with men wiser than himself ; but that he sup^t^^t^ 
ed him by a decisive argument, which, put him 
totally to silence. - .,- 

Dick Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy sen- 
tetitiousness : he never immerges himself -ifl'thfe' 
•tream of conversation, but lies to catch his. com- 
panions ill the eddy : he is often very successful hi 
breaking narratives and confounding eloquence. 
A-gentWmiuit givEogthe histcNry of onec^ bis^dc- 
qaai^anC^f, made mention of a lady that hadviany 
lOfe^ ;, Timf said Dick, '«A« was eUher bau^aeo^B-ori 
ncA-,, TJus ohser^^ibQ being well redeived^- IHot-. 
vTi^pb^.t^ progress bftlie t^ j and hearwg'i^f «> 
tqw4wtipaj8|h^Wl%ek» femarited, thatn».fRaiiin)sr- 
0v^.^fr«97t^:t(pan4%7a»dr ■■. , ; ■■■' ' «t v.. 
i.WiH-jStttttte.Jn &.»ta> of' eaqoisitB ^mMlityf 

wl^qs^^lj«41^\CFf inwn«^aBd>4"^'^^^ *^'*^'**^*''*^^ 
ni9nt*<9u)ty^<^lu<nxt4^ irniH^isioax'firbm the tUgbVert^ 
c^if^%;4jqdvfV^,tVrc&'re passes hii life bctwoen 
rap^i^^ 4n4hf>iron hi qiiiv«HBg« t^deUght, or c^n<' 
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Tarioufl contortions and"gf«tic^atiaut^ not easily 
rel^^t^.priclfflwilijeft.i' i . . . ..; ..■ 

n'/^i<^4w''Hi4^nft»'Of iMich.neBdiDg:^wlto stAcrr 
UfjttsQg^l^u^- (liU^tattoo«4 buf^ifaanng-bsen,! I axap-' 
p(lfe,,,t^ iQngiMeoU- .ot his, meeaary, he bais> foe 
s(>in^ ^i^lf!. BaglQjct^ .kiSi.bodts, and his' stocic 
grosys.. every day more scanty. Mr. iSbW Jias- 
fdU^d an upportonity every sight to rapdat^ 'fromT 
Hvfd^rat^ ■.' 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great ' . . , 

Of beiDg clieated, a« to cheat ; 

and from WeiUty ■ ' * 

PcMts lose half the |>raiaB they would have got, . , 
Wei-e it bat koowB that tbej' {liRcreelly blot. ,j 

Diek Misty is a man of deep research, «nd f^ir^ 
c^le penetration. Others are 09iife*»t''wfth'Stf()'*¥y> 
ficiid appearances; but JDiek\k>\A»; tWtii'^heth^Wi 
no ^ect without a cause, tind Vatfle« hirirtt'l^ up^ 
hb power of explaining ^e dt^cUlt; ' M>lih\\i^f3' 
ing- th? abstrme^ Upon a dispJtttd aijMn^ fi^,'^li(tiH" 
of two young strangers waS'ttKi*e>'beit3tHW;''^y^r 
sayi Mr. Mist;/, turning M-ii,ei Hke^^^^^rillA^isi 
bettBrthanCho\om. J(bfMtmk4efVtttMf^^irm4^ 
for the cause is evident: ^ik^Hii&f trt'tMlM' it jimiy^^''- 
of harntony, an3 ttXiniMHttf'^tf' p&rfE^HMi,''imJ6h'' 
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Jore reaaon can descend Jrom her Otrone, to pass her 
setUoKe vpon the thitt^ compared, drives us towards 
the <Aject proportioHed toovr fttadiies; byanin^mlse 
genUe, yet irrtsistAle j for the hfvmfnw sjus^ ^ the 
Untverte, and the reciprocal magnetism of similar na- 
tures, are ahvays opcraixa^ tamards cottformity and 
union ,* nor can the powers of the soul cease Jrom offi- 
tatiim, tiU they ^nd'siM^^nff'-tmltkich they can re- 
pose. To this nothiDg was opposed j and j^jpa- 
ranthia was ackoowledg;ed to excel {Jft^^.,, ,,,'/^ 
Of the rest you may expect an.accQ^nt^^fn^k,;^ 
Sift, yotirsi ■■ ■ '■^■■* '■^'' 



,^7i;..L.^; j/.l.r.f ..-, .■ 
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^t\m\rti!; jv» v,*^ ,v.inU..A >..--..■', ■... • . -i ■ . ...i ,.,. 

«^^ 'mni'im'f sWttm»AT, october^oj' iw9: -■■v. 
■^■«l«^*-'"' ■'■'■ ■^•■■- ■-■ ■'' '■■■■i 

YoP» fedciejptiiice 'of ' Et fonfler letter oit " paWtin^j 
g^vf^'iiie' tricoatagement to offer a few mare 
i^etches on the same snbject.- 

Amongst the paititers, and the wnters on (lainti*. 
Hig, tHeVe is one maxim' oniversally iidmittecl and 
ContindaDy inculcated. Imitate' nature is the iqtbi- 
riaMemle! but I know ndne who have ex{daine<il 
in what manner this rule is to be understood ; the 
Consequence of which is, that every ooe takes it in 
the most' obvious sense, thalol^ects are represented 
naturally wheri they have such relief that they seem 
real. It may appear strange, perhaps, to bear this 
iense of the ttde disputed; but it most be consi- 
dered, that, if the excellency of a painter consisted 
only in tMs kind of imitation, painting must lote 
its rknk,' and be no longer considered as' ft liberal 
art, and sister to poetry, this imitation being merely 
raechanic&l, in which the slowest intellect is dways 
sure to succeed ■ best j for the painter of genius can- 
not stoop to drudgery, in which the undefttanding 
has no ^rt ; and what pretence has the art to claii^ 
kindred with poetry, but by its powers over the 
imagination ? To this power the painter of genius 
direbts him ; in this sense he stitdtes nature^ and 
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ofteo Mrivea at fafe end^etmn llj! Mngt itwrntqiiaViD! 
thenonfineds^se of tii«>ordv ! (^ 1 wl y^Ht h!ii->ri^ 

- The ghrnd style of pawtiog^ ];e«|wiRiii4^i9biin«te> 
attention to be carefully iiTVUie«iini^^tV^ tfA-it^ 
sfei aeparete fnwi it m flhe<«t^(«r^piKrtrijr[(fi»iiflftat 
of Jnstory. Poetical oraaneittc ddri;rcgr>ltlq^atita^ 
farutb'^nd plaimien which. oughtito>dMm«tMtiae'JMsl-i 
tory; but the very b«in^ idf peetrj>-eotksid«Hi1d^j 
parting from this plain ntarrBitigQ^ wmd ledf^i^^i 
evgity xtaxam&it that, will > warm xtJ^dnia^gUmyorii' 
To desijffi to fiee the excell^D(»><of leadiT^tyteaditqd^l 
t»auyBi§^e the DatiAvnth ithe /toJMw aaino},^.aa>^ai 
JMji eoatr»riati.e& irtucfa. cannot subiist4ofetfaeKv>Kid' 
W^kta 4«fltrQy the.efficacy of &uik othttr.< Thd JtdN' 
It»P ait^ids only to ' the invariable, the -gceat and 
geeeral ideas which are fixed and ialieneat icuni-' 
^n^sal. ..nature } the Jhdchi on the cfuttrary, to" U-' 
t^rjU trutii and a minute exactoess in the detail, ab 
I, may say (^nature modified by accidetri;., ^Tlie 
attentioB to tiiese petty pecsliarities is tbe:.Tery' 
caoMof.tkis. naturajness so iduch admired'-in :tbe' 
Dvif^ pictBires, ' which, if we si^ipose it to be'tf 
ben^riscartaiidiy-ftf a lowei order, whii^ ongbt 
t^igiw^'piace'to ».be»ity.of a si^periar kind, siBCV 
one cannot fa^ obtaiBed but by departing fhim^tbe 
otBw. .,b r- 1 ...:';^- ■ ■ ■ ...-. 

:^If (DtyvOf^dia^- WW adced' cquoemin^^he. wacte of- 
iKfcJKMl>^)9clD,'Wfai0tber 'they v»uld reoeire m^ 
adrfliata^ifitoia.ipw fe« ing.<:hi&.mechimiol,nMKiti.J' 
fhibldyMi'Bynq^ttovy Aqy would, not only m- 
ceiTe nil ■dMMrfagHi.nhiit %xudd<laM, in .a grmt.ni£»>- 
sunev tbeieS^ .Wiidi'lihey iro'^i' have oneyery mind 
fiuaoepkiblk.afi g««at'.snd npble ideas. . His wock«. 
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in*y>lKiMi^'t»t)^ all 'genius BiMk soul; and «h^ 
shoald they be loaded vvtbiheavy- miitterj which 
cuH'ttnly iMtntancf hn'iwirpose t)y>T«tflt>ding't1ie 
IttpglrcBi «£<theiittagialafiMH. i' v> 

itvHtUffi^pffirifli^sliBirid'be <ikdiig'ht«ne oftfae wild 
dBtiHr^ftOMri«£heBtbaBiBnK, F«hiiU only flky, that- 
ttiitde' wiH»leaiisdte>it Am>wA cowvermai iti-themaikk^- 
of >lthe gPmbma^UttBii It is Ti»ydiffic«ll to Ueteiw-' 
mine^diffieiiiwt dsgwstrftenthiuiaan- that the>ATte;. 
off^KAHtiBgiaudj^tByjiiiayiaiimit. TkNema^ (Wri- ' 
t)]iipBibc«tdo'gT^ Aiti'indQl^ence^ as WeH m toiygteat . 
uroBtx^iMttofnm^iAation ; aad>if thfe one |ira)ueea.^ 
t hatdKreUfe snAostersv' ^le other pgradneeS' what ie'lM , . 
aH>iIkdv lifeless > msipidity. An intiaote 'knowledge-' 
(fiTuthtfipaniaAS, aXiA good' sense, but. not' coBUnm 
mnm^m.'atta.thst determine its lii»it»( Itiha« ba«lt:. 
tlwugiit, and- 1' believe with reaxon, that-. Mu^tael' 
jiugeio MoiAtimes tian^ressed those timits y And)!* 
thing: 1 1*9-^ i^cen figures of him of which it 'tns^ 
VCTy difficult to determine whether they wwb; Akii 
the highest degree sublime or extremdy ridicolottlv > 
Sueh 6wlt«, may be said to be the ebaiUtkMq of.'^i 
uitw; bat at least he had this ment,.tiat.'heci^Bnad 
^raB'insipid, and whaterer pasibw his''wb|-brqq^^t 
exdtet they will always escape eontem^.t: !::i;:> 3flO 

What I have had under consideration is the asHlo 
limeA style, particularly that of MichmiiA^tgt^ We 
Hiomer (tf painting. - - Other' ihinds.ih^i^ischKiiVdfi. 
this aaiuralnesB, which' olithe^lmi[eflto)^ai|£l«ihhs 
chief merit; but -in patitiagt~'a*i<fn-ifK>Mn^bltWii 
highest atyle has thc'leaMrof <Kiiiiingp»ntd».oa svm 

One may very t»Se\^'ncmidtaiAaA'm\)i^wBBitaim 
thiwiasm to the modevn'pninters j'^top rtracIi'tia<{eazMf 
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taxwAj not the vice pf tile preoi^&g;e. The Italians 
wtem. to bare been contiDoally declining in ikis re- ' 
spect from . tbe time, of Michafil -Jiftgeh to that of 
CarJo MaratU, and Itqoi tb^ice to tbie T«ry Wtboa 
of , innjndity to which they ane'nQW.suok; aothat 
tbcre m«o.matd«f'TeMfti^0MtthBfc wb«ae'^n(^ 
timed tber JSlafim> peJHtar&l inii^pffntiQ«ii1«h^ 
£Mdl,-l MBaanob the .modenv. JbitibiB Mb^pf 
tbeoU^AlMUsti asd Rnlifflpiwn .adax^ towvididil 
AiBirta-iadsidB in:my ideartrf man ttmhnaft^Mt, 
ibe V-etatkm «cboQl, wbich may be said to bc:,^ie 
ANtci pirtvif the Ji(ii£«n:gaiuu» I hftTOiOBl^Attl^ 
b!iv«rddi^adnoe toitbe -pa.mtet^^dkt.UihgwmMa^mi- 
«;liBetrt tbe; may be in .peiofcing nafeutJly.i'jtJMif 
iMnkl ndt .^Battter ^tensdim Fc^jnradk Jipoaifaj 
ud. to ibe coBusisffeur, >that 'wben; -tlw^ M* « niiwr 
)faUUe..paiBted » finely, thitt, as the.4[du!»Kiai^iiie 
l(nJtf:(M ^ you oouU toie i^iip, they) wmbl iwf-4a- 
that Teaaon iiBnediately eompase the f0.iptan.<to 



i'ial T.sA ;., ■! 
j/i^f;! j::J .■)..■ ■ 
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)-(lld;>iV ■■'iV .- . -.. .-■■.■, -■'■■-].: '- ' .:.■ 

■ tl y.tiit i[ 7. if -"i'-' •■ 

'■"^ .':^'|ro?/8o:'lXnrR3)AY, October 27, 1759. 

fSWih* «vdrf daf^'has'itts 'pains ^and mrrom is mi- 
'*M(tll*r 4ltp0tVBno^, 'tthA ahaoti vmivtitaaWy^eoa- 

"ifeAaei'Jt but let ns not attend' only to UMmrarfiil 
Vt^ihs; <if veAock naportially about m, we dadl 
.•^liiiiti^wat^ day bas lAiewiaeits j^cssaresandttf 

'-("^Ybtftime'iB tkow^ come when ihA tovraiu agkin 
fcvgiiHHDg to be iiill> and the rusticated beabty «eei 

«nietid of ker bamsfament. ThoBe- wliom the ty- 
ihinty of Ashton had coadenmed topasstbe sbranaM* 
amoBg sbada and brook*, are now preparing tiyre- 

. ban. to 'plays, :bal]s, and .assemblies^ with heattb »• 
stertd by reticeinent, and ^rits kindled 1^' ex* 
^»e(itatioii. . " 

Many a mind, which has luiguisfaed aome ttoHtlu 
without emotion or desire, now feek a Rnddenrewv- 
vatien of its -fitculties. It was long ago observed by 
J'athafforas, that ability aad necssnty dwell -near 
•each ether. Hhethat wandered inthe garde* wvtk- 
fint sense of its fragrance, ^aad lay day after dsfy 
stneti^ed npob a cou<A b^ind a green >ourtaiii, 
isnwilling to wake, and unaUe to sleep, now siiGHh- 
monslier thoughts to cennder which 'of Iter last 
ysRr's clothes shall be seen ag^in, and' to antio^Ntte 
-die T^itnres of a new suit; 'the day and'tbe n^ht 
are now filled with odoi^aticm; the laces, whi<^ 
werie tooifine to be worn among rustics, are tf^ea 
4rom the box«« and reviewed, and ^w' e^e is nb 
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sooner dosed after its labours, than whole shops of 
silk busy the fancy. 

But happiness is nothing if it is not known, and 
very little if it is not envied. Before the day of 
departure a week is always appn^riated to the pay- 
ment and reeeption of cerenHmial visits, at whic^ 
nothing' can be mentioned but the ddigfat of Ixm- 
Am. The lady who is hastening to' the sc^ie of 
action fiidters her wings, displays her prospeets of 
fdicity, tells how she grudges every motneat of de- 
lay, and, in the jHesence of those whom she knows 
are cfHidemiied to stay at home, is snre to WMider 
by what arta life can be made supportable through a 
winter in the country, and to tell how often, amidst 
the extasies of an opera, she shall pity thdse iriendf 
whom she has left behind. Her hope of giving 
pain is seldtHh disappointed ; the affected indifier- 
ence of one, the faint oongratulatioiis of anf»t&«-, ' 
the wishes of some openly confessed, and the rilent 
dejection of the rest, all exalt their OfKnion of ber 
own .superiority. 

' But, however we may labour for onr &wa decep- 
tion, .truth, though unwelcome, will sometimes in- 
trnide upon the mind. They who have already en- 
joyed the crowds tmd noise of tife great city, kncrw 
.that -their- desire to return is little more than the 
r^tlessness of a vacant mind, that tbey are not so 
much led by hope as drivmi by disgust, and wish 
tathfir to leave the country than to see the town. 
There is.commonly in every coac^ a passenger en- 
wrapped in silent expectation, whose joy . is more 
nncere, and whose hopes are more exalted. The 
virgin whom. the lastsummer released from her go- 
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vernea8» and who u now going between bar imAher 
and faer aunt to try the fortuntt of her wit and 
beuitj, saspects^ no fallacy in the gay representation. 
She believes herself passing into another worldt ^md 
imi^nes London as an Mysiaarogtonf where every 
hoar has its proper pleasure, where nothing tl.ieen 
but the blaze of wealth, and nothing heard but 
m«Timent and flattery ; where the morning always 
lises OD a show, and the evening chses on a ball ; 
where the eyes are used only to sparkle, and the 
feet only to dan(». 

Her annt and her mother amuse themselves on 
the road, with telling her of dangers to be dreaded, 
and cautions to be observed. She hears them as 
they heard their predecessors, frith incredulity or 
contempt. She sees that they have ventured and 
escaped ; and one of the pleasures which she pro- 
mise h^wlf is to detect their falsehoods, and be 
freed frOm their admonitions. 

We are inclined to believe those whom we do not 
know, -because they never have deceived us. 1^ 
fair adventurer may perhaps listen to the /e&r, whom 
she cannot suspect of rivalry or malice; yethesoaroa- 
ly expects to' be credited when he tells her, that her 
expectations will likewise end in disappointment. 

The unifonn necessities of human nature [noduce 
in a great measure oniformity of life, and for partrof 
the day make oiie [dace like another ; to dress and 
to undress, to eat and to sleep, are the same in Ixm* 
dtm as in the country. The si^rnumerary hours 
have indeed a great variety bQth of pleasure and 
of pain. The stranger, gaxed on by multitudes at 
her first sppearaDce in the Park, is perhiips on th« 
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faig-htft summit of female happiness; biit k)W great 
is tbe bngnish when the novdty of -attother hot 
draws h^r Worshippers uway I Ilie h«irt may leap 
for a titti^ under a fiae gvywn; foot the lA^rA of a 
gowt^^ ikiw^^):^8 aa eod to rapture. In the fint 
row at an opera two hours may be h^jpily passed 
in listening to the music on the stage, and watching 
the glances of the company ; but how will the nij^fat 
etid in despondency when she, that imd^ned her- 
M£f4to agrerngn of theplaoe, sees \wds cwitemAp)g 
to lead Iris to her chair ! There is liltie pleasure. in 
«cmpt»«a:ti0n to her frholse wit is regarded but in 
AeseoHid piice : and who can dance with eaie or. ' 
tfint that sees Amarytlis led out before her ? She 
- that' fancied nothing but a socceesion »f.|^easm«K, 
iwiU Knd herself eng^ed without tleeign. <n bUbi* 
-berlos colnpetitionB, and nuartified'^ii^qt.pcrame* 
cttionrwiih numberless efflictions. 

But I do not mean to exttngujdi tkwt atd^t 
Which I wi^ to moderate, «r to .disicottrftge .tj^ose 
^diOm :i am «ndsaveatfing to e«strain.^ Tp ikno^. 
the world is necessary, since we were bom for tk$. 
Mp- of: tine another.; end to know it eM% ,is..«fn' 
itcdiiBnt^ ifit^'boly that.-we may learn ea{^tQ^.flsr 
pisB it:--. £he that Mo^ to Jjakdon' a ia^iB^i;f^|U 
pepared. fer jimproveanont^ though ,^ ^)i#i^;^er-, 
hopeik'uDiDterTUpfced happto^es^ wiU gai^ i^ «^^t^ 
an-:xfppOrtanity of adding knbwledge tto.,,yi>riKatf* 
flnd:eiriargiDg innosenee to tittae. ;. - 
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A& the JSagUtk army was peanng towards Qugbea 
a3ong a soft aawima between a mountain and » 
lake; one vf the petty chiefs of the inland r^^nu 
Mood upcm A rock surrounded by.. his clan, and 
fjsmi behind the shelter of the bushes ocmtemr 
plated the art and regularity of JEuropean war. 
It was evfmag, the tents were pitched : he Qb- 
served Uie security with which the ^Lroope rested in 
the night, and the order with which the maa^ch' 
was renewed in the momiog. He continued to 
pursae them with his eye till they conld be sqcb 
no loiter, and then stood for some time silent and 
pensive. 

Then turning: to his followers, " My children 
" (said he) I have often heard from men hoafry 
*'wiU);long life, that .there w^ a time wheu/nur 
'* ancestdn were abaolijte lords of the woods, the 
" meadows, and the lakes, whererer the eye cm. 
"teach or the foot .can pa«L They ftphcj^ and 
*'h;anted, ,feast«d and danced, and when they 
" were wejiy lay dftwo under t^e .first thicket, 
" ¥Bt|uwtdBi»ffpr»*nd withwt fear. .They .chai^ged 
*'J^t/9i >babjytati(HW f^>. th» seafiow t:equired, CQDTe- 
" nience iproms^^ ^ curiosity allured them; Sind 

T 8 
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" sometimer gathered the fruits of tlie noun- 
" tain, and sometimefi sported in canoes along the 
" coast 

" Many years and ages are supposed to have 
** beoArthuB pasMdrin plenty and secnrity; when, 
": «k last, a' new race of men entered our country 
"' from iht gteai XKxan. They inclosed themseWes 
"are- habitations ■ of stone, which our wicest^rs 
" ffXMdd .neither enter by violence, nor deetroyby 
** fire.. -They issued from those fastnesses, sodie- 
'* trm^ covered like the armadillo with dells; 
"^ frnn which the lance rebounded on the striJctr, 
" and sometimes carried by mighty beasts wttfch 
*' had never been seen in our vales or forests, -of 
" such strength and swiftness, that flight and -op- 
** position were vain alike. Those invaders ranged 
" over the continent, slaughtering in their t|^ 
" these that resisted, and those that sabmittedf-'in 
** then* mirth. Of those that remained, sovat were 
** buried in covins, and condemned to-dfg 4Betal8 
" for tiieir masters; some were employed Ih tiJIHBg 
^ the ground, of which foreign tyraatft^Jeveufi'^a 
"prdducei and, when the sword^ ijind the-tBiBea 
** have' destroyed the natives, they &Hp(dyiV^ii' 
V- -f^aeie by human beings of 'another ctdotu^jbroagbt 
•« firom wHne distant cottntry to perish. h4re>jmNder 
•* toil and torture. ' i^dr ' 

' "**' Some there are whd boast their hnronnitK °"*' 
" etHitent themselves to seize xnir r ehaoesi^and 
" fisheriw, who dtire tu ftorae' every 4ra<der of 
•• ground -where fotttity andr pl^aantecss iiiVte 
" tfaemto settle, and make ntrmr-spon ab«BKapt 
''*- when -we intrude upcMronrown' lands F ::>"■•:'- 
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''<* Others pretend to b&ve- pureliased a ngbk. of 
'-< nesidence and tyranoy ; but suraly, tb&iiiBoleilpe 
** of such bavgaiDs is moreofiaDSive than the aviovred 
*f afld open doaiinion of force. < Wint reward can 
"indace the possessor of- a cmmti^ cto admit » 
** fttr&Bgermore powerful than hitiueli ? ' Etaiid or 
'< terrormustoperateinsucbooDtraets'; citiiertbey 
" promised protectioD which they neTw 'have af- 
y forded. Or instruction which they never inqiarted: 
*' We hoped to be secured by their ftvor frbia 
'> some other ^il, or to learn the arts of Emvpii 
*" \)ij which we mig^ht be able to secure ounslvies; - 
** Their power they never have exerted in our de4 
i' fence, and their arts they have studiouily coni 
**«e^edfroa) ns. Their treaties are only to do> 
** Ceive, and their traffiek only to defraud ^s. 
**" They have a written law among; them, of which 
"they boast as derived from Him who. made the' 
*^earth and sea, and by which they profess to be- 
*'-ll«ve that man will be made h^py when life 
" shtdl fbrsidce him. Why is not this law com- 
'*-^akrieated to us ? It is concealed because it is 
''^flatatfeH. ' For how can they preach it to ,an 
f ' iiAitbn nation, when I am told that one of its 
<*^!0fW^tepts forbids them to do to otfaem 
**-Hl^t^th6y%oidd 'not that others should ^o to 
" them ? 

{•nm Bot'-the .time perhaps is now appro»ching 
^nwheu'the pinde of tnurpation shall be croibcd, 
**■■ and the omelties of invasion slult be reren^ped. 
'f'The 'B«i» of rapacity laivfl now drawn their 
5^»Mar«b >«|fio->'eadr flfther, and referred their 
" claims ta>lkhe!ckNSsion-of war'; 1^- us lot^ no- 
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**^coBC6ftie<l upon tike ^aD|fht«!, and reswrnber 
"that the deatJi of every Enropemn deKvere tlie 
"conntry from a tyrant and a robber; iar vrha.% 
** is the claim of either nation, but the ckim <rf the 
•* vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to the fiiwn ? 
'- Let them then continue to dispute their title' to 
*' regions which tiiey cannot peopte, to purchase 
" by danger and blood the empty dignity of do- 
** Arinion over mo«ntains ■^hieh they will nevei' 
"dimb, and rivers which they will never pass. 
"Let ns endeavour, in the Aean time, to learn 
"their dHcrpli'ne, and to forge their weapons; and; 
"when (hey shall be weakened with mutual 
"Slaughter, let us rush down Upon them, force 
" their remains to take shelter in their ships, and 
•■ reign once more in oar native conntty." 
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To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

DlscouKSiK^ in my tast letter on the <lif- 
fereot practice of the Italian and Zhttch pftiaters, 
I observed, that *' the Italtan painter attends 
•* only to the inrariable, the great and g^eral 
" ideas which are fixed and inWrent in universal 
" nature." 

I was ted into the subject of this letter by endea-< 
Touring to fix. the original cause of this conduct of 
the liaiian masters. If it can be proved that by this 
choice they selected the most beautiful part of the 
creation, it will abev how mut^ their principles 
are fonnded on reason, and, at the same time, dis- 
cover the origin of our ideas of beauty. 

I suppose it will be easily granted, that no man 
oao judge whether any animal be beautiful in its 
kind, or deformed, who has seen only one of that 
^eeiAS ; that is as cooclunve in regard to the hn- 
m«n figure ; so that if a man, bom blind, was to 
recover his sight, and the mort beautiful woman 
was brought before him, he could not determine 
whether she was handsome, or not ; nor, if the mos^ 
beautiful and most deformed were produced, could 
he. any better determine: to wluch he should gisc 
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^^cafcreeee, baviiig- seen only those two. To. 
, ii»6a^aia\kbeaaty, then, implies the having BftfStt 
naAyiBdividaaU of. that species. If it u asked, 
\f!m i» vaore. skill acquirett by the observalsCD <^ 
gftoAr nanb^P I answer that, in consequenoe 
eflianaj^iscaiitiiuiiy, the power .is acquired, avea 
arvthofa* serimig after lt,^f distingQishii^ between 
»»w6&bhM -blemi^MB >aind. ezcrasccnces wluehis^ 
«MCtmiaIl|;^ varying the surface of Natlice's imakg, 
lioi^-the invariable general form which Natitfc nu«t 
7(e«|tuntly prodnces, and always seems to iotehd 
id her prodaotions. ' - '' '1 

'- Thus amongst the blades of grass or ieoMea-oi 
ihe same toee, though no two can bcfound exactly 
Mike, yet the general fenn is - invariable : Ana- 
tnratist, before he chose one as a rample, would 
exanune many, since, if he took ^e fint that we* 
corred, it might harcv by accident or Mherwaiir 
V^h a Ibrtti as tbat it would scaredjrbei kndvfA to 
belong to titst species; he aetects,' ba tbe pait^ 
id^, 4lid4nfMt:beautifulv ttetis,' tii^Doiligmbihi 
fbiidi-«f «atar«'. ■ ■ '■ ■ <> ■■> '■ i> ■■!-■ "•■'> vdw 

'^'i'E¥eT7'spe<4esof tlia tmimat W>tra)tias>t)HlT%v> 
^% ci'Wtion iMy be ftaM to bavEPtf flndnar deti^ 
«$aiU«'^rai' towards wh^di itat^'isiooieilinqfdty 
IndfiBingi tike various lines tenni^iiktteigr^ih'Uie oum- 
Ur^ >'oitit wayibeoompared to pa&dnltnninnfak-aliii^ 
itfidUfet-aiit dlr0cSi«a»«4ep oiw •• ccDtratpotnti^anl 
lA^they tdl- CKNM^taa cartefj ibo>gfa gdty igmnp—sas 
irtuD<9b -any otfaopi^otnt, -la^tr^wili ifacrlftinViAdfaift 
^fife<tib«uit7 is ofbtwasprockioedsliysc^iiiwAMfc 
j a i foiajfity': ^^4tfM*^t^aKitel»iibi<n^i*y)iA7|daB- 
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Stflnce in-a particular part of a featare:'thieliM 
th&tformstlieirid^ of theniHe is beautiM.wlwB 
ii is Btpait; this then is-tfae eefttnl ^fanni .whid»'i« 
oftenerfonndfthao eitJier oHtcave, ceomcBC^ 9W wif' 

are theD more accustomed to beantyttfam^d^Nvait^v 
ve. may CMMlade that -to be thr rirnftinr irhy' tr* 
approre and admira it,: as we^iftproTCL^aiidji^tun 
auttomft aad fashioiu of drsss ^dt: no. otiiterireaaqQ 
aait that. We are used to them ; H> ithati 'tito^gik 
babh.'aDd onstom cannot be sud to bAithe vtett^Jif 
beauty, it is certainly the cause of onrtikingittt 
and X have no doubt but that,: if we wexe more 
used to deformity than, beauty, deformity ;!WoaJd 
then lose,t]ie,idea now annexed to it, and: take thi^ 
bf.beauty J AS, if the whole world should agre^thAt 
^ and noflhould change their meanings. ife» inould 
^beDvdeiiy>, and HO. would affirm. 
■ \^%oe^^t undertakes to proceed &rthtt ini^iiis 
vgumpnti aad emde^Tooits to fix « general cntefrloa 
Irfi'JiMiutynvespcictiai^iiiliffereQt^Mcies, ^or tv;^^ 
why one species is more beautiful than 9»oikeTfi'}% 
wi^vbaiii»qttimlii'vom him first ta prove *bAt pne 
sp«efea46|i<«3iHj&io*cd beautiful tbaAAQotheri. Kh^ 
?rn;inidt*'iOD«ito'tfc&otlier, andwitbTe^go^d-.nesr 
4Mi> iri}lxJl}&jreadiii^grairtisd; but it does peit,folbHr 
^roartiinKa jthat -ne tbilik -ifaa anore beastift^Jonat 
Smt^»ibKfiin*i«3nttinonio6Sotm by: wdiiab.t^et«i>- 
MMg[QPtt)jqJlg m ^o iUfcWho sajjrs^ft awiikv^JtW^ 
jbfiiuAifid>!tlnA BidoMerin^toft ^ttie more tbani/tbM! 
IwihagnKione'.flefasuMitnieeNigi'A aimaat.timii:n4owte, 
■«A^ito^ AoMkL^iaiamoSatm Motwds, oKitebcii^ 
«sM6fe rarferbml^bdd Imiifesc^vcKt^fr^itafeiQtiee 
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to the deve^ does it from SMoe association of ideas 
of inaocenl^e that he always aunexes to the dove ; 
iHit, if he pretends to defend the preference he 
gives tfTone or the other by eideavouriag to prove 
^i|it ihi» more beautiful form proceeds from a 
pi^rticular gradation of magnitude, undnlaticm of a 
curve,' or direction of a line, or whatever other 
eoni^it of his imagination he shall fix on as a 
cnteriondf form, he will be ccmtinually contradict-> 
ing himself, and find at last that the great Mother 
of Nature will not be subjected to such narrow 
rules. Among the various reasons why we prefer 
' one part of her works to another, the most genera], 
I believe, is habit and custom ; custom makes, in 
a certain sense, white black, and black white; it is 
eostom alcme determines oor preference, of the 
eoloup of the Eiaropetms to the Mthiopiana ; and 
they, for the same reason, prefer their own colour 
. to ours. I suppose nobody will doubt, if one of 
tAieir painters were to paint the goddess of beauty, 
but that he would represent her black, with thidc 
lips, flat Bose, and woolly hair ; and, it seems to 
me, he would act very unnaturally if he did not : 
tar by what criterion will any one dispute the pro^ 
{Wiety of his idea ? We, indeed, say, that the form 
and colour of tbe Evropeaa is preferable to that of 
the ^^iopian. ; but I know of no other reason we 
^ve for it, but that we are more accustomed to it. 
It is absurd to say, that beauty is possessed of 
attractive powers, which irresistibly' seize the 
corresponding mind with love and admiratttn,' 
amce that argument is equ^y conclusive in favour, 
of tlie whi^ and the bUok philosojjihcr. 
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Tlfeblaek and white nfttrenrniiMt, in reipeet of 
beaoty, be coosidered as of Afferent kinds, at least' 
a different specie* of the same kind ; from one of 
vrbict) to the other, as I observed, no infepcBce can 
be drawn. 

NoveHy is said to be one of the causes of beauty : 
that novelty is a very sufficient reason why we 
sfaoold admire, is not denied; but because it is 
uncommon, is it therefore beautiful ? -The beauty 
that is producwl by coloar, as when we prefer one 
bird to another, though of rfte same fonn, on ac- 
cotint of its colour, has nothing to do with this 
ar^ment, which resclies only to form. I hare 
here considered the word heaviy as being properiy: 
applied to form atone. There is a necessity of 
fixing this confined sense ; for there can be no ar- 
gument, if the sense of the word is extended to 
every thing that is approved. A rose may as well 
be said to be beautiful, because it has a fine smell, 
as a bird because of its colour. When we apply 
the word beauty we do not mean always by it a 
more beautiful form, but something veduable on 
account of its rarity, usefulness, colour, or any 
other property. A horse is said to be a beautiful 
animal ; but, had a horse as few good qualities as a 
tortoise, I do not imagine that he would be then 
esteemed beautiful. 

A fitness to the end proposed, is said to be 
another cause of beauty ; but supposing we were 
proper judges of what form is the most proper 
in an animal to constitute strength or swiftness, we 
always determine cfmceming its beauty, before we 
exert our understanding to judge of its fitness. 
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From jvh^ has been said, it may be inferred, 
that the worlds of natare, if we compare one spe- 
cies with another, are all equally beautiful; and 
t;hat^^^fet^^i8,jg^v^ fro^. eufttHO, or spm^ as- 
sociation of ideas : and that, in creatures of the same 
species, beauty is the medium or center of all va- 
rious forms. H f r '! 

To cpnclude, m&f, by'way of corollary : if it, 
has been proved, that the painter, by attenditi|^to- 
^m~ Ifty^^blft a^d gMeral ideas of n&ttiK, pfo'i 
diiee^' beaOtyt he must,, by re^rding minute; parti^ 
^hilarities and accidental discrimlnatioi^ deflate 
fromtbeunivors^lmle, andpoUotehis esnifas-witlii 
4eformity. 
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No. 83. SATURDAY, NOVIMBER 17, f75b.' 



To Me IDL^^. , ,., . , j 

^ ■ ■MB,' - . ■ .. ■ ■ 1 ..■. , ;- ..i -- 

I«irppo8K you hare forgietten' ^t-nHmy Week* 
ago I pnanised to send yon >•« accoant oCjugT; 
craapftDioas at the Wells. You would not dray 
me a place among the vaoA &ithfal yo\ax\m^ai 
idleness, if yon knew how often I have recollected, 
my engagement, and contented myself to delay the 
performance ior aome reason which I dnrst not ex- 
amine, because I knew it to be false ; how often I 
-have sat down to write, and rejoiced at iBtoTop- 
tion } and how often I have praised the dignity of 
resolution, determined at night to write in the morik- 
ing, and referred it in the morning to the quiet 
hours of night. 

I have at last begun what I have long wi^ed at 
an end, and find it more easy thtm I expected tA 
continne my narration. 

Our assembly could boast no such constellation 
of intellects as Clarendon's band of asmciates. We 
bad amotig us no Selden, Falkland, or Waller; but 
we had men not less important in tbeir'own eye^ 
though less distinguished by the public ; and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind^ 
and ^freed that men of the deepest inquiry aoma^ 
times let their discorories die away in silence, thrf; 
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tRe most comprehehsive observers have seldom op- 
porhinities of imparting their remarks, and that 
modest merit passes in the crowd unknown and un- 
heeded- ■- . 

One of the greatest men of the society was Sim 
ScAtrpix, who lives in a jcontinual equipoise of 
doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence and 
d<^;mati8m. SUnCs farourite topic of conversation 
is the narrowness of the human mind, the 'jaJUa-^ 
eifanneas mi our senses, the iprenJence of «a^ ffor 
jndicef and the sacertainl^ of appeanuoos*. Sia 
•■ has Mian^ AooJrts 'vbaat the nature of .death, a«d is 
sometimes inclined to believe tb»i. ^easation may 
snrvpre jaottfu, and that a dead m&n may £eel 
tfatni^ he caoBot stir, fie hss sometaetes tunted 
that^man might perhajM have bee« B#>tu«U]y « qw- 
dmpai; >and tUrnks it woald be Tery projper^ thttt'Sl 
^eRi— dting Hos|Mtal some t^ldreo'^wM be ifi- 
cAoMd in au ^apartment in whk^ the«niiwe:«bonl4 
be «Uiged to walk faqlf upon fonr 90& inlf ttfm 
two, dot the jioan^ngs, being bred inthfMit tiM 
prejudice of example, might have no other guidtf 
than airtiure, and might at liet come forth iolo the 
WoAd-w jgeniusiabeailddireatt'ereet iw prcoe, .9» two 
legs or on four. 

■^bimsKt io. iHgwty -of mlm^Dd flwesoy c^ talk 
WKs DiOK Woiiicwoo>, mhnse sole de}^lft it; to 
£ftd fnvery thing wccng. DHA never enters « rcKad 
hot heinbews that «be door and- the chimney n% \\\r 
fktot^ . He never walks diuto 'the ^elds ibut lie ^nit 
gm^bd ^«ugihed which is fitter ifer paotwe- ' *Ele ij> 
Aln(ays'»nfloeakyito theprcfleait &shisk). He faiUt 
tbH v^^ie! hwiAj ami 'virkue «f 'women will iocB 
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be destroyed 1^ the ute of tea. He triumphs wheb 
he talks on the present system of edocation, a^d 
telU OS with great vehemence, that we are leomtQig 
words when we should learn things. He is of o^ 
ttion that we imck in errors at the nurse's brewt, 
and thinks it extremely ridiodons tint children 
should be tanght to nse the right hand n.iti»r i^naxt 
the 'left. 

^ Bob Svcsdt considers it as a :point of honour 
to Bay again what be has snce efud, aii^ wsond«l» 
how ftny man that has been known to ^.Iter his o|h- 
nion, can look his neighbours m the face. Bob k 
the mofit fonnidable dic^ntant of the whole com- 
pany; for wittont tnsuHing himself to seUTofa ft* 
reasons, he tires his tmtagmiist with pepeatedaffitnm. 
tions. When S<* has bftCTi attacked for «» bom 
with all the powers of eloquence and reason, and 
his position appears to all but himself utterly un-" 
tenaMe, he always closes the debate with his firet 
declaration, introduced by a stout preface of con- 
temptuous civility. "All this is very judicious; 
" you may talk. Sir, as you please ; but I will still 
" say what I said'at first." Bob deals much in, tmi- 
Tersals^ which he has now obliged us to let pass 
without exceptions. He lives on an annuity, and 
h(Ads that, there are as ntanif thi&)es as traders i heis 
of loyalty unshaken, and always maintains, that he 
fvho sees a Jacobite sees a rascal. 

Pkll. Gentle is an enemy to the mdeness of 
contradiction and the turbulence of debate. Phil 
has no notions of his own, and therefore willingly 
catc^^ from the last speaker such as he shall drop. 
ThiiL inflexibility of ignorance ia easily accommo- 
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dated to any tenet; his only difficulty is,' wfaen tbe 
di^Mitaots grow zealous, how to be of two contrary 
opinions at ouce. If no appeal is m^e to bis 
judgment, he bas the art of distributing bis atten- 
tion and his smiles in Bocb a maauer, that ea£h 
thinks hini'Of his own party ; but if he is obli|^ 
to speak, he then obaerves that the question is difr 
ficult ; that he never received so much pleasure fmn 
a debate before; that neither of the controvertists 
epnld have found his match in any other company } 
that Mr. Wormww^s assertion is very well supported, 
and yet there is great force in what Mr. Scra^ ad- 
vanoed against it. By this indefinite declaration both 
sre conunonly satisfied \ for he that has prevailed is 
in good humour; and he that has felt bis own 
weakness is very glad to have escaped so well. 

I am, SIR, yours, &c. 

Robin SpaiTKZ.T. 
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- Kb. M. SATURDAY, NOVEMBBR2tf,^l»9.,.., 

Biography is, of the various feinas ' of *«*•' 
rative writing, that which is most eagerly rea3, 
and most easily applied to the purposes of life'. 
" In romances, when the wild field of possibilfty 
lies open to invention, the incidents may easily be 
made more numeroiis, the vicissitudes more sudden* 
and the events more wonderful ; but from the time 
of life when fancy begins to be over-ruled by rea- 
son and corrected by experience, the most artfiil tale 
raises little curiosity when it is known to be Jalse ; 
though it may, perhaps, be sometimes read as a 
model of a neat or elegant style, not for the sake of 
knowimf yhat it contains, but how it is written; or 
those that are weary of themselves, may have re- 
course to it as a pleasing dream, of which, when 
they awake, they voluntarily dismiss the images 
from their minds. 

The examples and events of history press, indeed, 
upon the mind with the weight of truth ; but when 
they are reposited in the memory, they are oftener 
employed for shew than use, and rather diversify 
conversation than regulate life. Few are engaged 
in such scenes as give them opportunities of grow- 
ing wiser by the downfall of statesmen or the defeat 
of generals. The stratagems of war, and the in- 
trigues of courts, are read by far the greater part of 
mankind with the same indifference as the adven- 
tures of iabled heroes, or the revolutions of a foiiy 

Vol. Tn. z 
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r^ioD. Between falsehood and useless truth there 
is little difference. As gold which he cannot spend 
will loake qo man rich, m> kagrriedge which he can- 
not aj^ly will make no man wise. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, 
of irregular desires and predominant passions, tie 
best discovered by those relations which are levelled 
with the general surface of life, which tell not how 
wy man becaoie great, but how he was made 
happy; not how he lost the fa,vour of his prince, 
but how he became discontented with himself. 

Those relations are therefore commonly of iqost 
value in which the writer, tells his own story. He 
that recounts the life of another, coniimonly dwells 
Piost upon conspicuous events, lessens the fami- 
liarity of his tale to increase its dignity, shews h)^ 
^vourite at a distance, decorated and magnified 
like the ancient actors in their tragic dress, an4 
endeavoprs to hide the man that he may produce a 
hero. 

But if it be true, which was said by a French 
prince, That vo man was a hero to the servants ofhif 
chamber, it is equally true, that every man is yet 
less a hero to himself. He tht^t is most elevated 
above the crowd by the importance of his emplt^- 
ipents, or the reputation of his genius, fe^ himself 
affected by fame or business but as they influence 
his domestic life. The high and low, as they have 
the same faculties and the same senses, have no less 
similitude in their pains and pleasures. The sensa.' 
tioiis are the same in all, though produced by very 
different occasions. The prince feels the sfune poiit 
when an invader seizes a province, as the farmer 
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wlieii a thi^ drires away his cow. Men thus ciqvjil 
in thamselTes will appear equal in hon^ and im- 
partial biography ; and those wh«m fortune of na- 
ture place at the greatest distance may afford in* 
sbvotion to each other. 

The writer of his own life )ma at least the &^ 
qualification of an historian, the knowledge of tbn 
truth ; and thoug-h it may be plaunbly objected that 
his temptatioDi to disguise it are equal to his api 
portunities of knowing it, yet I eannot but think 
dmt impartiality may be expected with equal con* 
Msnce boxa him that relates the ptusageQ of his 
own life, as from him that dclivns the traosactiottl 
of another. 

Certainty of knowledge twt only excludes mifc 
take, Imt fertifi^i vwacity. What we ooUoct hy 
Cfmjecture, and by conjecture only tSQ pnq maa 
judge of another's motives or sentiments, is easily 
modified by fancy or by desire; as objects imper- 
fectly discerned take forms from the hope or fear of 
the beholder. But that which is fully known can. 
not be felsified but with reluctance of understand* 
ing, and alarm of craiscieuce : of understanding, 
the lover of truth i of conscience, the sentinel of 
rirtue. 

He that writes the life of another is either his 
friend or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt his 
praise or aggravate his infamy; many temptations 
to falsehood will occur in the disguise of passions, 
too specious to fear much resistance. Love of 
virtue will animate . panegyric, and hatred of 
wickedness imbitter censure. The zeal of grati- 
tude, the ardour of patriotism, fondneas for an 
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opiaion, or lidelity to a party, may easily ot»- 
power the vigilance of a mind habitually well dis-! 
posed, and prevail over unassisted and unfriended 
veracity. 

But he that speaks of himself has no motive to 
felsehood or partiality' except self-love, by which , 
all have so often been betrayed, that all are on the 
watch against its artifices. He that writes an apo- 
k^ for a single action, to confute an accusation, to' 
recommend himself to favour, is indeed always to.be 
suspected of favouring his own cause ; but he. that 
sits down calmly and voluntarily to. review his life 
for the admonition of posterity, or to amuse himself, 
and leaves this account unpublished, may be com- 
monly presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot 
appease his own mind, and feme will not be heard 
bweath the tomb. 
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No. 86. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1759. 

Oms of the peculiarities, which distinguish the pre- 
sent f^e is the multiplication of books. . Every 
day briOgs new advertisements of literary under- 
takings, and we are flattered with repeated promi;^ 
of growing wise on easier terms than our pro- 
genitors. • 

■ How much either happiness or knowledge is ad- 
vanced by this multitude of authors, it is not vei^ 
easy to deci^e^ 

He that teaches us any thing which we knew 
not before, is undoubtedly to be reteroiced as a 



He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing 
ways, inay very. properly be loved as a benelactor; 
and he that suj^lies life with innocent amusement, 
will be certainly caressied as a pleasing companion; 
But few' of those who till the world with books, 
have any pretensions to the hope of either pleasing 
or instructing. They have often no other task than 
to lay two books before them, out of which they 
compile'a third, without any hew materials of th^r 
own; and with very little application of jadgment 
to' those which fcnrmer authors have supplied. 

That all compilations are useless I do not assert. 
Particles of sdence are often very widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive comprehension have incidental 

. mnarks-npop topics very remote from the prin- 
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cilpaX sabject, which are often more valuable than 
formal treatises, and which yet are not known be- 
cause they are not luromised in the title He that 
collects those ander proper heads is very laudably 
employed, for though he exerts no great abilities in 
the work, he facilitates the progress of others and 
by making that easy of atfainment which is dready 
mrritten, may give some mind, more vigorood or 
more adventuFous than his own, leisore for OBW 
thoughts and original designs. 

Qnt the ooUectioni poured lately from the preai 
have been seldom made at any great ex|tenta oi 
time or inquiry, atid therefore only serve to distract 
choice withffiit supplying any real want. 

It is observed that a oorrvpt society hM ttumg lawii 
I know not whether it is not equally true, that an 
ifftutrant a$K )uu mAng baoki. When the treastu-etf of 
ancient knowledge lie unexamined, and cffiginal 
aid^ors are neglected and forgotten, compilers and 
l^giaries arc enconrhged, Who give ns again what 
ito had before, and grow great by setting before oa 
what oar own sloth had hidden from our view. 

Yet are not even these writeni to.be indistrittii- 
qately censured and rejected. Trut^ Hka faeavty 
nvies in Cushions, and is best recommended by^djf" 
&KCtit dresses to different minds; and he that redalk 
the Attention of mankind to any part of letnmig 
Viiieh time has left behind it, may be. ^uly said to ~ 
advance the Itteratore of hit own age; Am tW 
mBnnett of nations vary, new topics of ^ctfMka- 
Am beoeipe aecessary, uid new combinatkaife .tf 
ittagtry are produced } «&i he thrt a« nceomiB*^ 
dMc bimMlf to ihn twfning ttHto» ttiay tAwmifa )ht*«' 
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reaAtsts trho pe^bApi WMdd Aot Imve looked ufxin 
better perfoniiEitKcs. 

T6 exact of every man who writes that be Bhotild 
say sonietbing new, Would be to reduce aDtborai to 
a small number ; to obligfe the most fertile gfenins 
to say only what is new would be to contract his 
volumes to a few pages. Yet, surely, there ought 
to be some bounds to repetition ; libraries ought no 
more to be heaped fOT eTer witll the same thoughts 
differently expressed, than with the same books dif- 
ferently decorated. 

The good or evil which tiiese secondary writers 
produce is seldom of any long duration. As they 
owe their existence to change of fashion, they com- 
monly disappear when a new fashion becomes pre 
Talent. The author* that id any nation last from 
age to age are very few, because there are very few 
that have any other claim to notice than that they 
eateh hold on present curiosity, and gratify Some 
aceidental desire, or produce some temporary con- 
venieney. 

Bui however the writers of the day may despaitf 
6f futare fune, they ought at least to forbear any 
present misehief. Though they cannot arrive at 
emineOt heights of excellence, they ttiight ke^p 
iheitaselves harmless. They might take care to it)> 
form themselves before they attempt to inform 
others, and exert the Httle influence which they 
have for honest purposes. 

But Such is the present state of our Utef-atafe, 
that the ancient sage, who thought A ffreat book a 
great evU, would noW think the multitude of books 
a multitude of evils. He would ooAsider a balky 
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writer who eDgrosted a year.-^nd a swarm of pam- 
phleteers who stole each an hour, as equal wasters 
of haman life, and would make do other difference 
between them, than between a Iteast of prey apd<a 
flight pf locusts. 
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ToOt IDLER. 

8tB, 

I AU am a young- lady newly married to a young 
gentleman. Our fortune is large, our minds ■ are 
vacant, our dispositions gay, our acquaintances 
numerous, and our relations splendid. We con- 
sidered that marriage, like life, has its youth } that 
the first year is the year of gaiety and revel, aiid 
reived to see the shows and feel the joys of 
London before the increase of our family should.cQD- 
fine us to domestic cares and domestic pleasures. 

Little time was spent in preparation ; the coach 
was harnessed, and a few days brought us to Lont^, 
and we alighted at a lodging provided for us by 
Miss Siddtf Trifle, a maiden niece of my husband's 
lather, where we found apartments. on a. second 
: ^oor, which my tousin told us wbuld serve us till we 
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coald please ourselves with a more commodioas 
and elegant habitation, and which she had taken 
at a very high price, because it was not worth the 
while to make a bard bargain for so short a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till my new 
clothes were made, and my new lodging hired. ; 
but Miss Trifle, had so industriously given notice 
of our arrival to all . her acquaintance, that I had 
the mortification next day of seeing the door 
t)ironged with painted coaches and chairs with 
coronets, ^nd was obliged. to receive all my hus- 
band's relations on a sepond floor. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by some ad- 
vantage : the elevation of my apartments furnished 
. a subject for conversation, which, without somjS 
such help, we should have been in danger of want- ' 
ing. . Lady iS^tote/y told us how many years bad 
passod since she climbed so many steps. Miss Airy 
ran to the windo^r, and thought it charming to see 
the walkers so little in the street ; and Miss Gentle 
went to try the same experiment, and screamed 
tf> find herself so f%r above the ground. 

They all knew that we intended to remove, and 
therefore all gave me advipe abqut a proper chqice. 
One. street was recommended for the purity of its 
air* another for its freedom from noise, another for 
its nearness to the park, another because .there lyas 
but a step from it to all places of diversion, and 
another, because its inhabitants enjoyed at once 
the town and conntry. 

, I had civility enough to hear every recommen- 
dation with a look of curiosity while it was made, 
^Rnd of acquiescence when it was concliided,._but iii 
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my heart ffttt no other desire than to be firee from 
the dIsgTtttie of k second floor, and cftred little 
where I should fix, if the apaitmeutA \^ere spaciotu 
and splendid. 

Nest day a chariot was hired, and Miss Trifie 
■wzs dispatched to £ad a lod^g. She retnrned 
in the afternoon, with an acconnt of a charming 
plftce, to which mj hasband went in the tttoming^ 
to tliftke the contract. Being joting and unexpe- 
rienced, he took with him bis friend Ned Quiek, a 
gentleman of great skill in rooms and furniture, 
who sees, at a single glance, whatever there is to 
be commended or censured. Mr. Quick, at the first, 
view of the house, declared that it conld not be 
inhabited, for the tran in the Afternoon shone wl^ 
flill glare on the windows of the dining room. 

Miss TViJU went out again and soon discovered 
another lodging, which Mr. Quick went to sur- 
vey, and found, that, whenever the wind should 
blow fr&ta the east, tdl the smoke of the city would 
be driven upon it. 

A magnificent set of roOttis Was then found ib 
one of the streftts near WestatinsterSridge, which 
Miss Tiyig preferred to any which she had yet 
Seen i but Mr. Quick, having mused upon it for a 
time, concluded that it would be too much exposed 
in the morning to the fogs that rise fi>dm the river. 

Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to give us every day 
new testimonies of his taste and circumspection ; 
sometimes the street was too narrow for a doable 
range of coaches ; sometimes it was an obscnre 
place, not inhabited by persons of quality. Some 
plactM wtoe diHy, and some emwded } in ^ttte 
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booses the faniitiire was ill-suited, and io others 
the stairs were too narrow. He had such fertility 
of objectioas, that Miss Trifle was at last tired, 
and desisted from all attempts for our accommo- 
datioD. 

In the mean time I have still continaed to see 
ttf company on a second floor, and am ask^d 
twenty times a day whan I am to leare those odioni 
lodgings, in which I lire tnmultuously without 
pleasure, and expenNvely without honour. My 
.husband thinks so highly of Mr. Quick, that ha 
cannot be penoaded to remove without bis appro- 
bation ; and Mr. Quick thinks his r^Mitati<»i raued 
by the multiplication of difficulties. 

In this distrem to whotn can I have recourse P I 
find my temper vitiated by daily disappointment, 
by the sight of pleasures which I cannot partake, 
and the possesMon of riches which I cannot enjoy» 
Dear Mr. Idler, inform my husband that he is tri- 
fling away, in saperfiuoos vesation, the few months 
which custom hu appropriated to delight ; that 
matrimonial quarrels are not easily reconciled be 
tween those that have no children ; that wherever 
«c settle he must always find some inoonvenieucc ; 
bat nothing is so nrach to be avoided, as a per- 
petufcl state of inqairy and suspense. 

I ua» 8IB, 

Your humble servant. 
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Of what we know not, we can only judge by 
what we know. Every novelty appears more 
WMiderfiil as it is more remote from any thing* with 
w:hich experience or testimony have hitherto ac- 
quainted us ; and if it passes fuilher beyond the 
notions that we have been accustomed to form, it 
becomes at last incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge is 
very narrow, that national manners are formed by 
chuice, that uncommon conjunctures of causes 
produce rare effects, or that what is impossible at 
one time or fdace may yet happen in another. It 
is always easier to deny than to inquire. To re- 
fuae credit confers for a moment an appearfmce of 
superiority, which every little mind is tempted to 
assume when it may be gained so cheaply as. by 
withdrawing attention from evidence, and declining 
die iatig^e of comparing probabilities. The most 
pertinacious and vehement demonstrator may be 
wearied in time by continual . negation ; and io- 
credutity, which an old poet, in his address to 
Haleiffh, calls the mit ofjbob, obtunds the argument 
which it cannot answer, as woolsacks deaden ar- 
rows though they cannot repel them. 
. Many relationa of travellers have been slighted as 
fabulous, til) more frequent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity ; and it may reasonably be imagined. 
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that many ancient historians are unjustly suspected 
of falsehood, because our own times afford nothing 
that resembles. what they tell. 
. Had only the writers of antiquity informed us 
that there was once a nation in which the wife lay 
down upon the burning pile only to mix her ashes 
with those of her husband, we should hare thought 
it a tale to be told with that of Eitdjfmum's com- 
merce with the Moon. Had only a single traveller 
related that many nations of the earth were black, 
we should have thoughtthe accounts of the Negroes 
and of the Phcenix equally credible. But of black 
men the iiumbers are too great who are now repin- 
ing under English cruelty, and the custom of 
voluntary' cremation is not yet lost attiong the 
ladies of /fuita. 

Fewnarratives will either to men or women ap- 
pear more incredible than the histories of the 
Amazons ; of female nations of whose constituti<m 
it was the essential and fundamental law, to ex~ 
elude inen from all participation either of public; 
affairs or domestick business ; where female armies 
mai-ched under female captains, female farmers 
gathered the harvest, female partners danced to- 
gether, and female wits diverted one another. 
, Yet several ages of antiquity have transmittect 
account of the Amazons of Comcosus ; and of the, 
Amazons of ^m^rtca, who have given their nanne to 
the greatest river in the wbrid^ Condmnine lately 
found such memorials, as can be expected among. 
erratic and unlettered nations', where events are re- 
corded only by .trtiditi(»; and^new swims' settling 
in the country from time to time; oonfose ttnid efiae*. 
all traces of former times. 
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Tu die with basbandf , op to live without tluHn, 
uw tbe two extremes which the prudence and tn^^ 
deration of European ladies have, in all ^ei* 
•qually deolioed ; they have nerer been ^lured to 
death by the kindness or civility of the politest 
Hatkuu, nw has the roughness and brutality of 
more sava^ countries ever provoked them to doom 
their male associates to inreToeabta banishment. 
The Bohemiim matrons are said to have made one 
short struggle for sup^ority, bat instead of 
Jbenishing the men tiiey contented themselves with 
emidemBing them to servile offices; and their 
constitution thus left imperfect, was quickly over- 
thrown. 

There is, I think, no class of EngOsh women 
from whom we are in any danger of Amazonitm 
uaarpation. The old maids seem nearest to inde- 
pendence, and most likely to be animated by rfrr 
veage against masculine authority { they oltca 
speak of men with acrimonious vehemenee, but jk 
is seldom found that they have any sattlod hatved 
against them, and it is yet more rarely abaerveil 
that they have any kiathiessfv each <rther. 'Shay 
will not easily combine in any plot ; and if tbttf 
should ever i^ee to retire and fbrtify thKostkiaa 
in castles or in mountainB, the sentinel will betray 
ibe passes in spite, and the garrison will capitulftlft 
npon easy terms, if the besiegers have handaowe 
sffwdknots, and are well supplied with frin^v and 
Uoe. 

The gamcfters, if thsy wcreiuirtinl* wOBldfuV* 
4 fonudabW body; and wkc tbsy aomider fpvm 
«Bly as hwBgs that anr M lace th«r muHQ^ tliey 
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might live together without any wish for the 
officiousness of gallantry at the delights of diversified 
conversation. Bat as nothing would hold tiiem 
together but the hope of plundering one another, 
their government would iail from the defect of its 
principles, the men would need only to neglect 
them, and they would perish in a few weeks by a 
^ivil war. 

I do not mean to censure the ladies of England 
as defective in knowledge or in spirit, when I snpr 
pose them unlikely to revive the milittuy honoar* 
of their sex. The character of the ancient Amaxont 
was rather terrible than lively ; the hand could not 
be very delicate that was only employed ia drawing 
the bow and brandishing the battle axe: their 
power was maintained by cruelty, their cour^fc 
was deformed by ferocity, and th^ir example <39ij 
dievrs that men and vomen live best together. 
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■fWiyMJ the'philcJsophers of the last ajge wete 
first congregtrte^ into the Royal Society, jgreat 
-'4^xpectatiott8 WAre rftised of the sudden progress of 
'tn^id'tirta; thetinie wassupposedtobenear, when 
«Dgiueei sbonld' taxti by a perpetual motion, aiid 
"Jhealtfa be iecared by the universal medicine ; ■When 
^efirning shiould be facilitated by a real characte?, 
aod commerce extended by ships -which could reacTi 
l^ir ports in defiance of the tempest. 
■■ Bntimprovementis naturally slow. The Society 
teet and parted without any visible diminution of 
themiseries of life. The gout and stone were still 
painful, the ground that was not ploughed bifought 
no harvest, and neither oranges nor grapes woidd 
grow upon the hawthorn. At last, those who .wece 
^(Bsappointed began to be angry ; those likewise 
-^liA) hated innovation were glad tq^^in aa op- 
^ortunity of ridiculing men who had depre'ciateg, 
perhaps with too much arrogance, the kn^ow^^ge 
wf fmfiquity. And it appears from/ some of their 
eartiest apologies, that the philosopher's lelt wiyi 
great sensibility the unwelcome importunit,ies.Qf 
tbose who were daily asking, "What have ye 
done?" 

Thetmth is, that little had been done cp^par;^ 
y/tiih what fame had been snfiered to propii^^ ; aiul 
Ifae question could only be answered by genial ano- 
tegies aod bynew-lmp^, *Hii?H, 'wlieiL.ii{iev w^ 
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frustrated, gave a new occasion to the aame vexa- 
tious inquiry. 

This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of 
many other minds. He that in the latter part of 
his life too strictly inquires what he has done, can 
very seldom receive from his own heart mdt an 
BRcount as will give htm satis&ction. 

We do not indeed so often flisappoint others as 
ourselves. We not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities^ bnt allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which none ever 
will allot us, and witli devations to which we an 
never expected to rise ; and when our days and 
years have passed away in common business or 
common amusements, and we find at last that we 
have suffered oar purposes to sleep till the time of 
action is past, we are reproached only by our own 
reflections ; ' neither our friends nor our enemies 
wonder that we live and die like the rest of man- 
kind; that we live without notice, and die witfaoat 
memorial; they know not what task we had pro- 
posed, and therefore cannid discern whether it is 
finished. 

He that compares what he has done with whet 
he has left undone, will feet the efiect ^ich must 
always follow the comparison of imagination with 
reality ; he will look with contempt on his own nn- 
importanoe* and wond^ to what purpose he came 
into the world ; be will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his having been, that be 
has added nothing to the system of life, but has 
glided from yonth to i^e among the crowd, with* 
ont any effort for distinction. 

vol.. VTI. 2 A 
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Man is seldom -willing to let ftilt the opinion of 
his own dignity, or to believe that he doea little 
only becanse every individual is a very little being. 
He is better content to want diligenu« than power, 
and sooner confesses the depravity of his will thwi 
tke imbecility of his natare. 

From this mistaken notion of homon greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
gteat advances in wisdom, so loudly declare t^t 
they despise tiMmsdi^s. If I bad ever (tmadkt^j 
of the self-ctmtemners much irritated oe pained by 
•Uie cansciOasoes* of their meanness, I should have 
given t^m consolation by obsecving, that a little 
more than nothings is as mnob as can be espeoted 
litom a being, who with ic^wct to-tbe maltitudes 
sbotat him. is hiniself littie inoce than notlnDg. 
fiveiry man is obliged by the Supreme Master^of 
the universe to improve aU the opporrtjaafitifs of 
good whidb. are afforded him^ and to keepiO'eoa- 
tmoal activity Kicb abilities as are bestowed upon 
faina. But he has no rsason to peptne, thoHgh; his 
abilities are xnutU and Ms opportiffii(»es-flMi;j' He 
that baa improved thevirtoe, <a advanc^tii&^p- 
piness of one fellow-creature, he tbat^baAiJWoer- 
t^iiVed' a singlb xat^ral propontioy, 'or.addeA one 
wefnl extferim^nt-tb 6atu7ali k^wwladgH'-m?)'^ 
^ontentdd with hib own pcrforosance/iaBd, ifwith 
nespect to morttds Uke himBdf, may doBtmd^'Kke 
Jttffuattis, to be dismissed «! hisi dejnmtore 'vath 
appl^we. 
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How evU came into th« world y for wlUi^, i^ef^n 
it is that life is oTerepread with ^ch t>0Hf)d4ess 
varieties of misery ; why the only thinking b^jjigr 
of this ^lobe is doomed to tbii^ merely to be 
wretdiedi and to pass his time frotfi youth to age 
in fearing or in suffering calamities, is a question 
vhich philoso|^rs have long asked, and which 
philosophy could never answer. 

Helton informs us that misery and sin were 
{Huduced t<^ether. The depravation of human 
will "Was followed by a disorder of the harmony of 
ntiure ; and by that providence which often places 
antidete» i».:tbe< noigbjsourhood of poisons, .vice 
was'dMekdd by itmexy\, lest it should, swell to uni- 
venaj atjd'UDlinuteddfmtinioD, 
' A stste-of.iNnofienee^id hi^ppiness U so^remote 
' fromall that'We have ev^ seen^ that though we 
ceta easily c<nt£«ive it posrable, and may therefore 
Ifope to»ttain it, y^ omr speculations upon it must 
be general and c<»fus«I. We can discover that 
where thav is universal innocence, there will pro- 
bably be universal happiness ; for why should af- 
8ictions be permitted to infest beings who are not 
IB danger of corruption from ble^singSf and where 
2a2 
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there is do use of terror nor cause of panishment ? 
Bi)t ina'World lifee^ours, :where onr senses assault 
u$M ^4> pur : hearts betray us, we slioald past on 
ftofoi, ;«rjup^ ,t(> flito«, heedless and remorseless, if 
ni|i8e^y,,di4[ Wb steodin our way, and our own 
pains admonish us of our folly, 
i . AWt"*^ *1^ ■ -^^be . m(»itl g^ood which is Jrfb anrtong 
i^,-.i8,,the appiH'ent effect of physical evii. ' 

GrpodofSti is divided by diviBes into sobemesii, 
rig'hteouSBesSi'and g^tdline^. Let it be exsfinn^ 
how each of these duties- woakl be praotijsed # 
there were no physical ctiJ to enforce it. ; - , 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the foi*-"- 
bearance of pleasure j and if pleasure was not 'fol- 
lowed by pain, who would forbear it ? We see* 
every hour those in whom the desire of pr^nt 
indulgence overpowers all sense of past, and alt'' 
foresight of future misery. In a remission ofJihe" ' 
gout, the drunkard returns to his wine, and'tlH^' 
glutton to his feast ; and if neither disease" itW'* 
poverty were felt or dreaded, every one WwiW'^iWH''^' 
down in idle- sensuality, without any ctir^t^ '■b^i^f-^ 
or of himself.^ To eat and drink«' abd kmnibm^ td*"^ 
slee^ woeld be the whole business <if tti8^i«ill ^i^'" 

Righteousness, tw the system of. 'Soeiai4|^«4ti<^l^ 
be.subdivided into justice and<Aarky.' Of ■^tlSfiW"'' 
one of the Heathen sages has shown, wltfaj gwat?*"" 
acut^^tess,' lUiat it was . impvess^'-spbn^i^iiirf^Mi 
only by th0 ittoonvenienem^h^h tinjurt^oeFlndipt^^f 
duced.i ♦' In- the first ai^eei;"> saysibfer '^knen^adW^o 
" withoitt any rule but tlK!:UitNdle-f]£:(^re ji'th^'^ 
" imictised injostice upml'DftlierEV aanl 'fad^^nM^itP^ 
" from others ^n.thtsar, tufriLpbutl^iiafcimidiiaiMipn! 
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** disoovered, that ^ pain of suffering *rbng Was 
" .greftter than the pleosare of doing it ; and nian- 
"^ kind, by a geneeal compact, (mbaiitted to the re- 
" straint of laws, and resigned the pleasure to 
■" .escape the pain." 

Of charity it is snperduoos to t>bseFVe, that' it 
iconld have no {dace if there were no fi^t; 'foi*of a 
yirtuia which, could not be praotised, the omission 
cpnJtdnot be culpable. Evil is not only the occk-~ 
kmipi but the ^uuent cause' of charity; we are in- 
.cited to the rdief of misery by the copGcidusoess that 
we bavei the same nature wil^ the sufferer, that we 
are in danger of the same distresses, and may some*- 
tt^oes iinplore the smne assistance. 

• Godliness, or ^ty, is elevation of the mind to- 
wards, the Supreme Beings and eKtension of the 
tboi^hts id another life. The other life is future, 
audi the Supmne Being is invisible. None wonld 
ha,ye recourse to an invisible power, but that aH 
.ottifff sabjects have duded their hopes. None would ' 
-fix. their attoilion- upon the fiiture, but that th^' 
4irej <U«KwateBtied with the present, if the senses' ' 
were &«sted with perpetual '{Measure, they ^otild' 
ttlv^9 keop the mind in subjection. - Heastmhasno 
an^opity lOver ub, but by its power to warn 'iis ■ ' 
sgKiwttOtili. : ' ' 

{a <^ildhoody while our minds are yet'OnoccUiiied, 
relii^on 'is- impressed upon them, and the first years 
^ almost .all who bave been well educated are 
passed in a regular dlsi!h*rgeof the duties (^ piety. 
Bui, a«, w«:aiiv«iiae ferward into the crowds of life, 
innvmeraUe. delights ' sotieit (mr indinatiotis, and 
innumerable cares distract our attenti<Hi ; the time 
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of youth is passed in noisy frolics ; ■ tnanfaood ie led 
on from hope to hope, and from project to pn^ect ; 
the dissoluteness of j^easure, the inebriation of suc- 
cess, the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence 
of competition, chain down the mind alike to the 
present scene, nor is it remembered how soon this 
mist of trifles must be scattered, and the babUes 
that float upcai the riTuIet of life be lost for ever in 
the gxrlp^i of ^«mity. To this condderaticm sca^-cety 
any man is awakened but by some pressing and re- 
sistless *vil. Tlie death of those frcwn whom he de^ 
rived his pleasures, or to whom he destined bis 
possessions, some disease which shews him the vanity 
of all external acquisitions, or the gloom of age, 
which intercepts his prospects of long enjoyment, 
forces him to fix his hopes upon another stBte, and 
when he has contended with the tempests of life till 
his strength tails him, he flies at last to Uie shelter <^ 
religion. 

That misery does not make all virtooui, frxpe- 
rience too certninly informs as; but it is no ]fm 
«eitein thatwhat of virtue there is, misery produces 
br the greater ipart. Physical «vii jnay Ipatbere- 
-fore endured with patience, ^noc it is. the.canBe 
of moral good ; and patioice itself is ow v^r^ue. by 
which we are prepared for that state in-w]\^eTil 
ahall be ne more. 
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It is a complaint wkich has been made ftpaa tube 
to time, and Ivliich seenu to have lat^y become 
ntere iTequent, that Ett^iah oratory, however, for> 
cible in argument, or elegvnt in expression, is defi- 
cient and inefikocious, because oar -speakers waot 
the gftice and enei^y of action. 

Among the numerous prqjectoTS who are desiroDS 
to refine our muiners, and improve wir faculties, 
scone are willing to suppliy the deficiency of oar 
tpe^ers. We have had more than one exhortation 
to study the neglected art of moving the passioas, 
nid have been encouraged to bdiev« that} our 
' Hoa^^OBS, howev^* feeble in t^mnlves,: n)«,y,.by 
the Ittlp of obr hancb and tegs, c^tain jvi'.qn- 
controlable d<Huini«i over the most stubborn' -ta- 
dience, animate the insensible, engage-tkeoand^s, 
fiMtx teai^ fttem the obdurate, and mone^ irom: the 
'ftvHricibus. ■ . ^ 

If by sleight of hand, or nimbknus of'^oot,:;^! 
tbese wonders can be peiformed, he that shall neg- 
lect to attain the firee use of his limbs may be justly 
censured as cnminaUy lazy. Bat I am afraid that 
no qieciinen of suoh effects will easily be shewn. 
If I «0tthl bnee find ft ^eaker in Chai^e-AHeif raising 
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the price of stocks by the power of persuwiTis, , 
gestures, 1 should very zealotmly recoinmeii(i,.the^,. 
stiidy oFhis art ; but having never seen any action : 
by^ which language was much assisted, I have been 
hitherto inclined to doubt whether ipy ccfuntpymen 
are not blamed too hastily for; their calm and m^ . 
tidnl^ss uflerance. 

l^oreigners of many nations accompany their, 
speech with action ; but why should their exam{de 
luve more influence upon us than ours npon them f 
Customs are not to be changed but for better. 
Let those who desire to reform us shew the bene^ -- 
of the change proposed. When the Frenchman 
waves his hands and writhes his body in recounting 
the revolutions of a game at cards, or the Naxpa^ . . 
Stan, who tells the hour of the day, shews upon his - ■ 
fingers the numbers which he mentions; I do not 
perceive that their manual exercise is of mu^h \vf0, 
or that they leave any image more deeply impresari v. 
by their bustle and vehemence of communication,, i„j 

Upon the EwfUsh stage there is no want of ajp^if^ ; vie 
but the dilHculty of making it at once vat;}D))s.^<ii:i{l 
proper, and its perpetual tendency, to b^copieifldinno-: 
culoufi, notwithstanding' all the adt'ajat^ges>^i^f;ijb 
art aod show, and custom and prBJadio<r ,Ga%) ^Yfijaa 
it, may. prove how little it can beadniittp4.ji^<jiWyiii;gi 
other.plaqe, where it can have no recoixwei|<}ftt^rf3'/ 
bat from truth and nature, . , ■> ii iivi!.»<i 

The use of English oratory is ooly at (he< ^»<-m t-'iil 
the parliament, and in the church.- .Neith^ t^i:.)} 
judges of our laws nor the r^presentativea.of.oMi >'- 
pec^le would be much affected by .labQ(^«i.gie8^->r, ;i 
culatipn, or believe any ma^ the mor^itecau^^ . !>{ 
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roiled liis «yes, or puffed* his cheeks^ or spread 
abKttd' his arms, orstamped the ground, ca: thumped 
his breast, or turned his eyes sometimes to tbe ceil-. , 
ing and sometimes to the floor. ' Upon men mieift . 
only upon truth, the arm of an orator has jittle^ ' 
power; acredible testimony, or a cogent argument, ,, 
will overcome all the art of modulation, and all the 
virfenAe of contortion. 

it is Weil known that, in the city which may !be ', 
called the parent of oratory, all the arts of mecW ,', 
nicai persuasion were lianished from the court of su- . 
preme judicature. The judges of the Aret^Kiffut " 
considered action and vociferatimi as a foolish ap- 
peal to the external senses, and unworthy to l>e 
practised before those who had no desire of idle ' ' 
amusement, and whose only pleasure was to discover 
right. 

Whether action may not be yet of use in churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may deserve inquiry. It is certain that the senses, 
are more powerful as the reason is weaker ; aijd 
that he whose ears convey little to his mind, may ' 
sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may gra- , '■ 
dually "take possession of his heart, if thei-ebe'"' 
any tis& of gesticulation, it must l>e applied to the 
igDC^*At'attd rude, who tfrilt be more affect^ by ,' 
veh^itti^^e than delighted by propriety. In th^ ' ' 
pulpit little actiiHi can be proper, for action can il^, 
lostivteBMbing bat- Hiat to which it maybe, re- 
ierred by -nature or by cUstoih. He that iniitates 
by Ms' hand a motion which be describes,, explains 
it by nataral similitude ; he that lays his, hand oif . 
Wb "WeSstj when he Expresses pity, enforces; hi?' ' 
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mmr^ lij a eostMoary iUitfiwi. But theology l^s 
Sew topici to which iK^ton can be ^t^H^fiotted,; 
tJbfttactiofl. which is vagne sud indetertuiDat^. wiU 
at lsst«e4tl« into h^t, and bahi/tu»l.peeuli»ritKB 
■we qvitikly tidicolous. 

.Miia ferh^K-thfi cfapracter of the Ep^ltsiiio ^^ 
iweitriflcfl; wid- l^ui at^ may saiKly Ite accfnu^^d 
atriBe which is at-^ce useless tatd i^beniwtwns, 
•wtbieAh cab' seldom, be .practised with pr(^[Hiety, and 
wbich, as the miod.is more cultivated, is lees pcw- 
oiul. Yet as sdl ianooent oaewis are to be uaed for 
Ae ptKxpftgation of truth, I woohl not 4eter those 
who ape «TajioyeA in pi<eachiDg' to conunoA. ow- 
f;Teg;ati<»B from any practice which they raa^ £ad 
Ittrsuasive; for, compared 'mth the convecfooaiof 
innnMB, projanety and elegance are less t^n no- 
thing. 
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It is common to overlook what is near, by .^^f^ 
ing'die eye fixed upon {somethio^ rea»ote..,.:Ip tin 
galeae mamier prelent t^portunitiea are;>ne9lept£d, 
and Httainable good >is Mi^il^dyby: tmn^s Ihm^ 
inextenaive nmgfs^-aod inteM npoft ^livro^ai^T^* 
ta^eb. Life, howeiver shorty ,ip, niMJI«.<t;^l ^ftftsr 
tiy WMte«f tittic^ aad its prafrraa )t0w«ndb happi- 
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ness, thoug-h nntamlly slow, is yet'Mtardwl b^tott^ 
necessary labour. ... ■ i ■ ,i 

The difficulty of obtaining- knowledge ■ is UtA- 
veraoHy cMifessed. To fix deeply in the mind thfe 
principles of science, to settle then- llMit^iOiMi «tfi 
deduce the Ittttg: succession of their i*mte»fufeB*es; 
to oomprdiend II16 whole coUTptus-of ooHni^ictlMd 
systems, with all the argaments, ohjectiotW, and' so- 
lutions, iind to reposit in the ibtellectu^ tveaMrrf 
the numberless fiicts, experiments, apophtbogHM. 
and pcNsittons, which nmst stand smgle in the ne- 
mory, and of which none has any pefceptiUe Gcai> 
nexion with the rest, is a task which, though nnder- 
takea with ardcmr and pursued with diligonce, matt 
at tost be left unfinished by the frailty of tmi* 
nature. 

To malce the way to learning either less short tx 
less smooth, is certainly absurd ; yet this is the ap- 
parent effect of the prejudice which seems to pre- 
vail among ns is favour of foreign authors, and of 
the contempt of our native literature, which thii 
excuraive curiosity must necessarily produce. Every 
man -is more, speedily instructed by his own lan- 
guage, than by any cwther ; before we search the 
rest of the world for tcadiers, let us try whether 
we may not spare our trouble by finding them at 
home. ■- • : ; 

The m^«# >ftf the Sn^Mtft langui^ axe much 
gt^**erthah Hioy are cwnmonly supposed c Many 
' ' usefUt and valuable botdcs lie buried in shops tthd 
Kbrdri^eit, ' unkntrtitt and ttaexiemined,' unless wHue 
Itk^ 'i^omptkV opens them by tifaance; am! tindd 
airieasy Mipoif bf't«9t 'and teaming.' laiblu-'fttira 
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iai*Mfing'*'to iioitiiittte, that other langu^^ are liof 
n6ceSBary to him who aspires to eminence, anti 
'tt^OM'Wbble life is devoted to stady ; but to him 
-^if Wads only fot amusement, or whose purpose is 
Dfit'to-dtck himself'with the honours of literature, 
faut-lo^e qoftli^^d' for domestic useMness, and sit 
down content with subordinate reputfttiou, we have 
an^W'sttific^t'tO'fiH'Up all the vacancies of his . 
tibl^) «nd' 'gratify most of his wishes. for informr 
ation.' ' • ■ ' ■ 

Of AW ipoets I nfced say little, because they are 
perhaps the only anthors to whom their country has 
doAe jiistice. We consider the whole isuccession 
from i^ieiieer to . Pope, as superior to any oames 
which the continent can boast ; and therefore the 
poets of other nations, however familiarly they may , 
be sometimes mentioned, are very little read, except 
by Ihose who' design to borrow their beauties. 

Th^re is, I think, not one of the liberal flrtjs 
wMoh may -not be competently learned inp ^^^ ^^^ ■ 
jr£M language. He that searches after mathemati-, ,, 
cal fcttovpledge msty busy himself among- Ijis own„ 
coutitVymen, and will find one or other able to in- ^ 
stnldt Mm in every part of'those abstruse sciences. . 
He^lMit is delig^Ued with expeiriihfenta, aihcl wishes ', 
to kttofr the nature of bodies from ceriain land visir ;. 
ble effects, is happily placed where the niecbam^. 
l^loSKtphy was first established by a publicins^tu-, ^ 
tioni^od frcwm which it was spread to all otKer,, ., 
countries. ,' 

The more airy and- elegatit stddieq of philbft^ _\^ 
uid criticism Mve: little ^eed of any foreign'li^p. ^ ^ 
Thou^ our language, not being very imalogicai.' 
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gives few opportunities for g^raqimatical eea^ftibfiif. 
yet we have not- wanted authors who barp. coB$&f' 
dered the principles of speech j and- ;with «rittoltl. 
writings we abound sufficiently to enable pedfi^tfy. 
to impose rules which can seldom. ,l>^ ohs^ir^r 
and vanity to talk of books whic^ are ^14<Wk 
I'cad. . ,, ■ ,.^ . .-■.,■ ■^.■^^• 

But our own language has, frwu ibfi. I^f<inaHar:. 
tion to the present time, been chie6y di^ified ^m^ ; 
adorned by the works of our divines, who, consi' 
dered as commentators, controvertists, or preach- 
ers, have undoubtedly left all other nations far ; 
behind them. No vulgar language can boast such 
treasures of theological knowledge, or such multi- 
tudes of authors at once learned, elegant, and pious. 
Other countries and other communions have aa* 
thors perhaps equal in abilities and diligeow to. 
purs; but if we unite number with e?t.celleiice, 
there is, certainly, no nation which must not 4^*^^ 
ug to be snpei-ior. Of morality little is necessary 
to be said, because it is comprehended in practiciri' 
divinity, atid is perhaps better taught in .p/^^h 
sermons than in any other books ancient and f^s^i 
dern. Nor shall I dwell . on our excelleufifi. jn, ■ 
metaphysical speculations, because he that • r^^. . : 
the works of our divines will easily d)s<»v^f fepl*' ■ 
far human snbtilty has been able to penetrate,- fi>. .; 

, Political knowledgiC' is forced upon-u^ ^y th^i 
form of our constitution; and.a)l the myat*ri(^ of. 
government are discovered in the attack or defeivBO 
of every minister,. The.-origioai law, of PO<;ie^,; 
the 'rights of subj^cte,. aiui tbeiprtffoi^tiy^.Hrf 
kings.ihav'ebeerv considered with tb«iitmQs4^QiciAf J. 
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sometines profoandly investi^ted, and sometiittes 
&miliarly explained. 

Thus copiously instnictire is the Etu^HlAn- 
gnage ; and thus needless is all recourse to fore!^ 
writers. Let us not therefore make our oei^bours 
ptoud by soliciting help which we do not want, 
nor discourage our own industry by difficulties 
which we need not suffer. 
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IVhatetibr is useful or honourable will be de- 
sired by many who never can obtain it ; and that 
wbich cannot be obtained when it is deiiired, 
artifice or folly will be diligent to connterffeit. 
Those to whom fortune has denied gold atid" dia- 
monds, decorate themselves with stones aoid mef^ls, 
which have something of the show, btit littM i)f%e 
value ; and every moral' excellence of ititkH^^iial 
fiiculty has some vice or folly wUibh'mfifate^'Fits 
appearance. ' '''[ ■'*<' 

Every man wishes to be wise, and* tliey'tabi %&'n- 
not be wise are almost always cmmiiijg: "Th^'^ess 
is the real discernment of those whom Busiites^ or 
conversation brings together, the more'ilhisi'Mts^re 
practised, nor is caution everso neces^ai^ai'with 
associates or opponents of feeblfe minds'.-' •"' -* 

Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight ''firain 
open ^y. He thait walki in the sunshine .'goes 
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. boldly forward by the nearest iray ; he sees that 
wbere the path is straig-ht emd even he may proceed 
in security, and where it h- roogh and crooked he 
easily complies with the turns, and ayoids the ob- 
Btra<;tion8. But the traTcller in the dusk fears 
more as he sees less j he Uhows there may be dan- 
ger, aad therefore suspects that he is never safe, 
tiTi«s every step before he fixes his foot, and' brinks 
at every noise lest violence should approach him. 
Wisdom ccmiprehends at once ihs end and the 
means, estimates easiness or difficulty, and is cau- 
tious or conideut in due proportion. Ciinning' dis- 
coTftrs little a/fe a timo, and has no oiher means of 
certainty than multi[»licatioa- of stratagems and 
superfluity of suspicion. The man of cunning al- 
ways considers that he can never be too safe, and 
therefwe always keeps himself enveloped in a mist, 
.^mpe^elarabje, as he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or 
corioBity. 

■, Upon .this principle, Tom Double has formed a 
.Ju^hiif ^.^oding the most harmless question. What 
,^e}Jba^#K^ iiftiliqation to answer, he pretends some- 
, .itfpiKp ^9^ to-bear, and endeavours to divert the in- 
, , qtprsWH ott^ion by some other subject ; but if he 
bs pressed hard by repeated interro^tion, &e al- 
..Wajrsi /grades a direct reply. Ask him whom he 
li^c^'jbestjon thei stage; he is ready to tell' that 
.ttn^^,.^iie,n^^nd'. excellent performers. Inquire 
wif^ipi Jjfl,"*'^ laift at Uie coffee-hoose j he replies, 
^t^t^e.^^^ther hap been had lately. l>esire hiin 
tlDfasH t^e ,^g^.of-an3^ of his acquaintance; h^'im- 
tae/d^ffXeiy meat^pw pother who is older or 
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. WiUJ'Wsk values himself ap«»vAr Ibh^ I 
ijU-.foceiMWft every thia^ befQue U /v^U i 
A^oagh he-wvAr tel«tea Jtis {tMfoos^wtiww titt t)M 
*Teatu p«^t. Nothing faaa come to.paiW for4w»» 
iw«i»ty .years .of wlqsh Mr. Pm?zJs Itad aiOt given 
tifpqd bipla^ apd tpl^ at le^t tliat it ww aotpmpm 
l9,tell,, .:Qf,tho»epiredictioDS, which ^ery cou^ 
ftW .^iU HifJ^ Tttrify, be alw»y» cImub Uw i rwiit 
aadf .^pudefsthat ,hia fineqd* did notuundfMteMl 
i^hBBf- . Ve suppoves rery tntly ,thatfBMeh Mwy to 
k^iowQ ffhich he. kno^o not» and therefeNipmNAdi 
tp kojov ipnch of which he imd aU tDw^wdnAi' 
^Q^lly ignorant. I desired his t^NmoUvyflstmlqF- 
of the German iwar, and wds told* thtt-if thn I ht m - 
sians vers well supported, 9om«tJiing groattnwyib^ 
expected; but that they have very pevwefttl: •ab'- 
rpies to encounter ; that the Austriaa geaeral Jlu 
long;. experience^ and the Russitmg iiiii l)n>ilpmaJ. 
resolute; but that no human power is iwruici^lBil 
I then drew the conversation to onr lown affuoiv' 
and invited him to balance the probaJNiiMM «£i:tBa»\ 
andpeac^. . He told me that, war reqiuDMctHitay^FI 
and ne^ociation judgment, vtd that^tbeitauMriW 
t^pme when it will be se^n whetbenMB' akUIu|0i 
treaty is equal to our brarery in hsttiei.^ aUbtttimh 
general prattle he will appeal. bweMfteiv^saAffMl 
demand tp have his foresight appltMdJadjrivlMwtet 
shall at last .be co^qpered pr.vtctQrjwM^ ,; -„iiitf l»isi^ 
With Ned Smuggle all is a secret. He belieraf 
himself watched by observation and malignity <m 
every side, and rejoices in the dexterity by wUefa 
he has escaped snares that never were laid, fftd 
holds that a man is never deceived if fae serw 
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iivutSf and therefore will not tell the Mime o9 his 
tailor «/t his hatter. He rides oat ^ver^ mdmio)^ 
for (he ait, and pleases hiDnelf with thinking; thaA 
Bolfbdj knows where he has been. Wbea be'dines 
with a friend, he never goes to his house the near- 
Mt way, but walks up a bye street to perplex the 
scent. When he has a coach called, he never telfs 
lujte at the docH' the tme j^ace to wbieb he is ^otn||V 
Itait tUfB lum in the way that he "may give fahn' fi- 
Tsttions where nobody can hear him. *fhe pHci 
^ what :he buys or sells is always concealed. He 
oAen takes lodgings in the country by a wrbn^ 
natbe, and thinks that the world is wondering 
where he can be hid. All tliese transactions he re- 
gisters in a boc^, which, he says, will some time or 
other amaze posterity. 

; It is remarked by Bacon, that many men try to 
|(r0curri reputation only by objectitms, of which, if 
tiuy are enoe admitted, the nullity never appears, 
haeauM tiie design is laid aside. This false feiai of 
wmdaM, sajn h6, is ike rum of business. The whole 
.ppver^of cunning is privative; to say nothing, and 
.t^ ik> mtlnngj m the ntmost of its reach. Yet 
nto tJMB rnvroW by nature, and mean by art, are 
sttni^tiiAes able to rise by the miscarriages of bravery 
aadftbe 0|>enttes8 of. iixtegrity; and by watching 
ftilsrca and snatching opportunities, obtain advan- 
tages whi<^ belfHig |ffoper1y to higher characters. 
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S'lAH . Softly was bred a sugar-baker ; bat sac- 
ceeditag* to a considerable estate on the death of 
his eldec brother, he retired early from business, 
married a fortune, and settled in a country house 
near Kentisk-tonm. Sam, who formerly - was a 
sportsman, and in his apprenticeship used to fre- 
quent Samet races, keeps a high chaise, with a 
brace of seasoned geldings. During the summer 
months, the principal passion and employment of 
.^Szm'slife is to visit, in this vehicle, the most emi- 
nent seats of the nobility and gentry in different 
.parts of the kingdom, with his wife and s»me select 
friends. By these periodical excursions <%iin grati- 
fies many important purposes. He assists th^. se- 
veral pregnancies of his wife ; he shews his chaise 
to the best advantage j he indulges his insatiable 
cariosity for finery, which, since he has tvinied .gen- 
tleman, has grown upon him to an extraordinary 
degree ; he discovers taste and spirit ; tind, ;^lifit is 
above all, he finds freqaeht oppbrtimities' of, .dis- 
playing to the party, at every honse he sees, his 
knowledge of family connection. At fii^t, ■ Scan 
was contented with driving a friend between Zon- 
don and his villa. Here he prided Itim^lf in pQiot- 
ing out the boxes of the citiiens on each side of the 
roady with «n accurate detail of their, );^i^)eptive 
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failures or success in trade ; and liaran^ed <m the 
several equipages that were accidentally passing. 
Here, too, the seats, interspersed on the surround- 
ing hilts, afforded ample matter fdr Sim's' curious 
discoveries. For one, he told his companion^ a 
rich Jew had offered money ; and that a retired 
widow was courted at another, by an eminent dry- 
salter. At the same time he discussed thd'^tifity, 
and enumerated the expenses, of the- iatirSEHon 
turnpike. But Sairts ambition is at present raided 
to nobler undertakings. 

When the happy hour of the annaal expedition 
arrives, the seat of the chaise is furnished with OgU- 
vy's Booh of Roads, and a choice quantity of cold 
tongues. The most alarming disaster which can 
happen to our hero, who thinks he tkratva a whip 
admirably well, is to be overtaken in a road which 
affords no quarter for wheels. Indeed, few men 
possess more skill or discernment for concerting 
and condactiog 2t party of pleasure. When a 'seat* 
■ is to be surveyed, he has a peculiar talent in setect- 
ing Some sbai^ bench in the park, whete^the 
'company may most comroodiously refresh tltem- 
ielves *ith cold tongue, chicken, and Frenehr^Wa; 

' Aai is tgry' sagacious in discovering iHMt'-cool 
-^mple iti the garden will be best adapted for-drink- 

■ ing tea, brought for this purpose in the aftennon, 
ahd frohi which the chaise may be resamed -with 
the greatest convenience. In viewing the house 
itself, h£ is principally attracted by the <^irs and 
beds, concerning the cost of which his mintite in- 
quiricn g^nei^y gain the clearest infoTinatiwi. An 
ag^te table easily diverts his eyes from the most 
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capital strokes of Rt^teas, and a Tvrhetf carpet has 
more charms than a Titian. Sam, however, dwells 
with some attentloQ od tlie family portraits, par- 
ticnlarty'tlfe iQoBt' modern ones; and as this is a 
topic on which the house-keeper nsually harangues 
in a more copious manner, he takes this opportunity 
of Anpi'oviRgt.'JuS'iknoHilfldg'e of ipteriparriage?. 
YeftjDetfwitjy)ittaiidii1g^>tbisiti|>p<eararuxpf3^tisf]^ptjoAt 
iSnwt' haii !bine fobjettion t/Q all he se^s., One h9U8e 
ha8too>rmoch gitdiag^ at aiu>th«r, the chimney- 
pieces aredlt anonumeots ; at a third, he conjee- 
tures that the beautiful .canal must certainty be 
dried up iot a hot. summer. He despises the statues, 
at WUtOH, because he thinks he can see m,ach'. 
better carving' at Westminster Abbey. But th^re. 
is one general objection which he is sure to rn^ke a^. 
almast every house, particularly attbpse whicl^are 
moftt distiuf^uished. He allows that all the,,^pai;^-, 
meots are extremely fine, but .add?, wjth q. s^.e^^. 
■ that they: are too fine to be iolt&bitei^ ., ,, [ „|, |,^„'| 
Mimpplifid genius iwsU.cuwfrm'^y.m'^^nri^ii' 
colous. Had Sam, as Natulneintfln4p<^ ifflf^tejufq^Jpl 
Ij'Cdntiaued. in the calmef and ''£i^)-f=Q>fVfi>i¥i!^3 
pursnits of sngar^bakiug, -l)^,,i4,ight|fbave[^^^^j|^ 
re«peotaUe and useful charact^..,; .^^^pfef^^jff^ 
dis«patts his life in a spption? i^ftfififip„^yij^^ 
neitihcr improves hinipelf;«M hjsifrJAft^ .tSfl^W®! 
.tal««ts wUob ntight hftve-b^nefit^d^^fi^c^f^,^,^, 
«q»oaes -to contempt by .,&lHe,rpr.st6n»iO|"iW:7ii[H[ft 
affects pleasures ^whicfo, he ^t^^nfttjisnioy^ir^jfj^ 
acquainted only with thfls^e,faj)j^t*-,W;l^<ite^ 
has DO vigbtto t«)k^ ^i,wi»^.^l}p„i^9^,m^^o 
nii4ent»Nd. --"'•■- .'s ^--/-.-jiwoaJ'-.c 
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It is common to find young" men ardent and-'dili^ 
gent in the pnrsuit of kmowledge," 'bit the pro* 
gTeJ!s'6f life very often prodube^ taxlty aioA in^ficiu 
ence ; ' and not' only those who are^ at libertyto'ohiue 
their business and amusements, but those likewise 
whose' progressions engage them in literary enquiries, 
pass the latter part of their time without imim>Te* 
nient, and spend the ' day rather in any other eU" 
tertainment than that which they might find among 
their books. 

This abatement of the vigour of curiosity is some- 
tiines imputed to the insufficiency of learning. Men* 
are stfpposed'to>emit their labours, because they 
find their laboufs to haTc been vain ; and ta search' 
lio longer iftet truth and wisdom, becaune ihey^ at 
bW'Bespaii' offliidtHg them. 

''BAt'this teftsMi is 'for the most part very fetsety. 
dlSsS'gned. '' OP''kfarning, as of virtoe, it may be 
affiri^etf , thaHt is at once honoured and negleotedj 
Whoever Ibriakes it will for ever look after- it with 
Idftgiilg, hiittent' the loss which he does not radear 
vttur to repairi and desire the good which he wantv 
resolution t6 seize and keep. The idler never »p- 
(feiidi' his 6wh idleness, nor does any maii repeat 
of tfe diligt*c* Ofhis youth: ^' ' 

*^ WAny'hifldAinCes may )i4>struct tlie .acquisition 
of knowledge, that there is little reason for wonder- 
B b3 
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ing that it is in a few hands. To the greater purt 
of mankind the duties of life are inconsistent with 
much study ; and the hours which they would spend 
upon letters must be stolen from their occupations 
and their families. Many suffer themselves to be 
lured by more sprightly and luxurious pleasures from 
the shades of contemplation, where they find seldom 
more tha.u a calm delight, such as, though greater 
than all others, its certainty and its duration being 
reckoned with its power of gratification, is yet easily 
quitted for some extemporary joy, which the present 
moment offers, and another perhaps will put out of 
reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place ; it is not con- 
fined' to season or to climate, to cities or to the 
country, but may be cultivated and enjoyed where 
no other pleasure can be obtainpd. But this qua- 
lity, which constitutes much of its value, is one 
occasion of neglect; what may be done at all time» 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day to day, 
till the mind is gradually reconciled to the omission,' 
and the attention is turned to other objects. TImB 
habitual idleness gains too much power to -be cod-' 
quered, and the soul shrinks from the' idea of iftt^' 
lectual labour and intenseness of meditation. ■: • 

- That those who profess to advance learningsOBWK 
times obstmct it, cannot be denied ; the continual 
multiplication of books not only distractis chdit^ 
but disappoints inquiry. To him that has mode- 
rately stored his mind with images, few writers afford 
any novelty ; or what little they have to add to the 
common stock of learning, is so buried in the mass qf 
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general notions, that, like silver mingled with the 
ore of lead, it is too little to pay for the labour of 
separation; and he that has often been deceived by 
the promise of a title, at lust grows weary, of examin- 
ing', and is tempted to consider all as equally ^la- 
cious. 

TTiere are indeed some repetitions always lawful, 
because they never deceive. H« that, whites the 
history of past times, underta^ies only.to.dot^rate . 
known fects by new beauties of method or of style, 
or at most to illustrate them by his own rejections 
The, author of a system, whether mornl or physidal,, 
is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection ^nd 
regularity of disposition. But there are others who 
claim the name of authors merely to disgrace it, and 
fill the world with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbish. The travellerj who tells, in a 
pompous foiio, that he saw the Pantheon at Rojne,_ 
aadth^Medicean Venus ztFloraice; the natural his^ 
tnian, who, desi:ribing the productions of a narrow 
island, reoountfi all that it has in common with ev^ry 
Qthfff part (d* the world; the collector of antiquities, 
UtaA accQOaifi, every thing a curiosity which the ruins 
of ./fercuimflfai. happen to emit, though aniiTi^ru-^ 
me>A already shewn in a thousand repositories, qr,E^ 
cup common ta the ancients, the modems, and all 
maokind ;, may be justly censured as the persecutors 
of BtiuieDts,; and the. thieves of that time whicl^ 
newflit can be restored. - . 
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Itf^ lis, 'I tkittk, universally agreed, th»t seMoitt 
any good is gc^ten by cmnplaint; yet we find 
that few 'forbear' to complain, but those "itho' 'Are 
afraid of being repToacfaed a> the nuithors' oi thtm 
own miseries. I hope therefore fca- the osmmoftpBri 
mianon, to lay my case before you and- yoojr 
readers;^ by which I shall disburden - my Midit, 
tfanigh I cannot hope to reoeiv^ either aswto^ce 
OF candrfalaon. '.,>;,',;■-.; 

' I aon a trader, and owe myferbwe fc» StugtMtg 
and iuddstry^ I beganwith little^ botobyAbegvai^ 
and obvious method of spending less than I-@»niiol 
bor^ere^ yfe^ added «mntJung><^otJipy<:iftobk) ind 
e]^Fle)et->td-b»Te i aeai intheaomitiDBMnMn^it^Mtgtbt 
nejxt:eleotiMi. ■ ■ .: -n', / ■.,; o.-t olJn t^j 

^iMy wife, who waaaa pradk^.as myadf,><^«e^nB 
yesEfri Pg^ and left tbe wi« bod and: oiwjibagUterp&r 
j|rb*se as^« I re9<dv«dQever to/ntfartty (^^/(Midr^ 
jected the 0Tertnrea.4f Mes. SqueHzet.Hia! rhfU^te^ 
s^a^ji^whp had teathowandipeubdrialheiiHwn 
.^i^K^... , . ,„ ^._. :,.:. ;:..;,.} ,-■..■, ■:,■■ :iio?.miA 

h«^^i«ulied avHbWe^cpaifdiffiMte afg9oi^btm4s, 
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I took him into the shop, designing, in about ten 
years, to retire to Stratford or Hackney, and leare 
him established in the business. 

For four years he wasdiligeqt^id.s^datej entered 
the shop before it was opened, and when it was shut, 
always examined the pins of the window. In any 
intermission of business it was his constant practice 
to peruse the ledg»r>' IllladialsWys great hopes of , 
him, when I observed how sorrowfully he wpuld 
shake hifT head over a bad debt, and how eag-erfy he 
wofifd libteA to rae when I told hiiit<thdit le mi^ 
irtone tiitie or other become an aldaman. i ^ni. 
" :W» Hved bother wtth mutual confidMee, itiO 
Cnluckily a visit was paid him by twoof faJS'Sdhooli- 
f^Hpws <wbe were placed, I suppose, m the'snn^ 
Iwcspise they were fit for nothing better : they came 
guttering' in their military dress, accosted their old 
ft^ttkintau'ce, and invited him to a tavern, wrhere, 
as I have been since informed, they ridiouled the 
ttdtniQieGK «ef ennmcrce, and wondered- how a.iyDfath 
^fnnptitt'Ooidd spend Ike prhne of iTfbbefaindrm 

toali^J ':i ;r ., : ■ . ■- ■.) bub 

bni d^iteot'sus^ertiabymisohief. 1 laiiew tii^wii 
wlitsiiidbepmtlioiitimoiiey'ia his p6cket, soidwluctiata 
ter able to pay his reckoning than bis«OtflpClAi<:tt«(| 
ttnj^ies^elbted' rto «de him ^rettmi trittmi^Rig^ i»'his 
W^B'TflAVautiugeiv- and: emgrnMalating hins^tttotll^ 
mi^ootiifiaB: of tfai9eiwho«9cpeietiicir tiBH/ii'^tdfti 
)iiuakfMt ■btilli!t>feFv^r«e ^^iliings a day. -' - • ■> ■ i 
t-''He <iietnnicd sqneni^iiDdi'tlnnig^t^'t'il stfpposod 
him sorry for the hard fortune of his friendS'^'imd 
tned breoan&rt Utn^: by biyin^ tlwt-tfae wtet#oald 
jnoh'lfevtian ai4v«iid>'ti»(:,-if-tbey hadany h«iMit 
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ocebpattibn, half-pay would be a pretty help. H« 
looked at me vith indignation ; and snatching up 
his candle, told me, a^ he vent up stain, thatAe 
hinted to see' a battte yet. 

Why he i^uld hope to see a l»ttle, I could ndt 
coacei¥e, hat let him go quietly to sleep away his 
i<dly. Next fday he made two mistakes in the first 
bill, diBobliged a customer by surly answers, xad 
dated all his. entries in the journal in a wroUg 
niontb." At nigibt he tnet his military compamoiis 
agaiw, «anLe hc»ne late, and' quarrelled with the 
maid. 

' >Fron this iutal interview he has gradually lost all 
jiis laudable passions and desires. HesooB grew 
lisriess in the shop, where, indeed, I did not willing^ 
trust him any longfer : for he often mistook the price 
of goods to his own loss, and once gave a promis- 
sory' note instead of a receipt. 

I didnot'know to what degree hewas corrupted^ 
till an:hcne8t taylor gave me notice tiiat 'be<'had he-' 
spokeadaoedsmt, which was toberleft fiir'him'at'»- 
house kept by the sister of aae of my 'jonrneynacBJ.' 
L'.wnit to this- clandestine lodging, and-find,: toiffly 
aiasazenent^ all the:omameniB 'of aifiDei.'geatlamBBit 
wluchihe'has taken uppii credit, or pwchased - wiA' 
money' subdiucted from the shop.' i- '. r. i-.,, -ei 

" This idcAcctitm has made huB desperate. uHej»# 
Cfenl^>declaares. his resolution to be ai gentJeman;' 
says that bis soul is too greoitrfor a countm^^bousBi;' 
rydicqln the c(aiv«»Btion, t£ if9ty:tajreii»t)} nt^lnsf of 
'new;play8, and boxes and ladies; r^gires'dachcMei 
ifar> bis- toasts; carries .-ajrer,, fbr readiness, in his 
^waistcoat-pM^et ; and coknes home at aig^t in a 
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chfdr, with such thnoders at the door, as have more 
than once brought the watchmen from their stands. 
Little expenses will not hurt us ; aod I could for- 
give a few juvenile frolics, if he would be careful 
of the main ; but his favourite topic is contempt of 
money, which, he says, is of no use but to be ^ent. 
Riches, without honour, he holds empty thinga; 
and once told me to my face, that wealthy {dodders 
were only purveyors to men of spirits. , , 

He is always impatieoit in .the company of his old 
friends, and seldom speaks till he is vcarmcd with ■ 
wine ; he then entertains us with accounts that we^ 
do not desire to hear, of intrig:ue8 among lords and 
ladies, and quarrels between officers of the guards; 
shews a miniature on his snuff-box, and wonders 
that any man can look upon the new dancer with- 
<Mit rapture. 

All this is very provoking ; and yet all this might 
be bomcj if the boy could support his pretentions. 
But, whatever he may think, he is yet fctr from:the 
ajeoomplishments which he has endeavoured to pnr- 
di»a» at..3o dear, a rate. Ihave watched- him in 
public pl&oes. . . He sneaks in like a man thj^ knows 
}te'is.w)>er^heishould not be; he is proud to catch 
the «|iyhteBt salutatiop, and often claims it when it 
is not intended. Other men receive dignity trom 
dress, but i^y booby looks always more- meanly for 
1;u8,^ery. . Dear Mr. Idler, Uii hipi what mpst a^ 
1^ become o( a fop, whom pilde will Aot suffec 
to be a. trader, and iwhqm lcHig.h|tbita in. a shop for- 
bs^.ta Jie a gentleipaa. — 

' i- ' ' *S TIM WAIJ^COT.i 
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XlACilOt a'^king of Lapland, was in Jiis youth 
the most renowned of the ^Jorthern Warriors. ■'' His 
martial' achievements remain etigraved "oH a pillar 
of flint in the rock ojf Hanga, and are tottis day 
solemnly carrolled to the harp by ihe' LaplanHers,' 
at the fires with which they celebrate thiir higHtty 
festivities. Such was his intripid spirit,' that he 
■ Ventured to pass the lake Vetfier to the isle of 'Wi-' 
zards, where he descended alone into' tHe' dreary 
viault in which a magician had been kejit'ljoudd for 
six ages, and read the Gothic' chairacters ihscribea 
oil his brazen mace. ' His eye Was sO'pifercih'gVthat, 
ai ancient 6hronocles reportfed, he'eOiilffhlahCtH^ 
Weapons of his enemies onl^ 'bylodkin'^ at'fltfeni' 
At tweKfe' years off age he carViSd kh'krtliVesi^PW^ 
a: prod^icluif Weight, for the' fetigth' bP'fiV^ ArTdtigs*" 
ik'the pr^Sfence of aTI the tftnek ■i^"Hiit'*UtmV'^ 
c&sth'."- •• '"■ ■ ■ ■' ' ■ - '" -' ■ "^''■"■^ ''•'-'" ""■ 

"Ntir Was He less celebrated Ihr'hfe'^^niff^iia'JWa* 
wisdbiM. ^Twd'of his^pi'oVerbSateyet'remfefaibi?ed^ 
and 're;^tfed'"amOn'g Iii;ifenae»'j. ' To exIjiVeifetfi^'' 
v^^Kncebf Ihe Supreme' 'B^ifig'; he'was' wotitW' 
say, Odin's belt is always bucMM:'- To f^ei^^hat 
the most ptosperdu^ cohditioti ttf life^'ii iWteh ha-^ 
zardoQs, fajs lesson Vu, Wlun '^ou'O^ 'ditT^iX^ 
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smoothest tee, beware of pits ben&ith. He consoled 
bis countrymen, when they were once preparing 
to leave the frozen deserts of Lapland, and re- 
solved to seek some wanner climate, by telling them, 
that the Eastern nations, notwithstanding- their 
boasted fertility, passed every night amidst the hor- 
rors of anxious apprehension, and were inexpressibly 
affrighted, and almost stunned, every morning, 
with the noise of the sun while it w^ ri^inr. .. \ i 

IJis temperance and severity of manners were^ 
his chief praise. , In his early years he never, tasted 
wine ; nor would he drink out of a painted cup. 
He constantly slept in his armour, with his spear in 
his hand; nor would he use a battle-axe whose han- 
dle was inlaid with brass. He did not, however, 
persevere in this contempt of luxury ; nor did he 
close his d^ys with honour. 

One evening, ^fter hunting the Chdos, or wild- 
dpg( being bewildered in a ^litary forest, and hay-^ 
ing: passed ,the. fatigues of, th^ day without apy in- 
ter!Val,,of.rQ('f,^l)m.ept, he, ..^isjco^f red alaj-^e .stor|!^ 
ofj^,l)f)yej;, in,ltfe?, hp^'ow,,of a ,pine. ,. .T^,is,,;iv,a^ ,^ 
c^iT:^.^)i}(jt^jh9,h|i,d;iieypr .tpsted bf,forei ,ai;i^ Jt^^ngi^ 
a1,x{f^^,f^ipt-,aiid,jhtii)gry> he fed greedjfy,,ui^p,^.^ 
^9iflt^i^jflm}j^dLaud d;eJicious,r,ep^ )tie fjece^ye4; 
so much satisfaction, that, at 1 
cjiipin^^e^^V'^i^fty- to be .sen 
ei;e;^^y. , l^is,(^^te» by.deg 
ag^, vitiajte4 ; ,lpe b^g^n, tf?, lose 
simple ,(iar^„^(^j| coi^f iis^ted. a 
him^lfL i^i, ^^icaQie?,-»> rfce oi-d 
gtmien^jtjf l^is^castle f?. b^.f^f 
th<5,mgst Uy^ous, fruits, hade l»en„fiufl£ered:to. ripen. 
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and "decay, unbbserved and untouched, for matiy 
revolving' antumns, ahd gratified his appwtite ■wfth 
luKuriotis deserts. At length he fonnd it expe- 
dient to introduce wine, as an agreeable improTe- 
inent, or a necessary ingredient, to his new way of 
H'Ting : and having once tasted it, he was tempted, 
by little, and little, to give a loose to the excesses of 
intoxication. His general simplicity of life was 
changed ; he perfumed his apartments by burning 
the wood of the most aromatic fir, and commanded 
his helmet to be ornamented with beautiful rows of 
the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence and efieiiii- 
nacy stole upon him by pleasing and imperceptible 
gradations, relaxed the sinews of his resolution, and 
-extinguished his thirst of military glory. 

White Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure and 
in repose, it was reported to him, one morning, 
that the preceding night, a disastrous omen had 
been discovered, and that bats and hideous birds 
liad drank up the oil which nourished the perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Odin. About the same time, 
a messenger arrived to tell him, that the king of 
Norwm/ had invaded his kingdom with a formi- 
dable army. Hacho, terrified as he was with the 
omen of the night, and enervated with indulgence, 
roused himself from his voluptuous lethargy, and 
recollecting some faint and few sparks of veteran 
valour, marched forward to meet him.- Both ar- 
mies joined battle in the forest where Hacho had 
been lost after hunting ; and it so happened, that 
the king of Norway challenged him to single com^ 
bat, near the place where he had tasted the honey. 
The Lapland chief, languid and long disused to 
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arms, was soon, overpowered ; he fell to the ground ; 
and before his insulting adversary stoack. lUs head 
from his body, uttered this excljunation, which the 
Laplanders still use as an early lesson to their chil- 
dren : " The vicious man should date his deatrue- 
" tion from the first temptation. How justly do I 
•* fell a sacrifice to sloth and luxury, in the place 
" where I first yielded to those allurements which 
" seduced me to deviate from temperance and in- 
** nocence ! the honey which I tasted in this forest, 
*' and not the hand of the king of Norway, con- 
** quers Hacho," 
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It mfty, I thiak, be justly observed, tbat few books 
disappoint their readers more than the narratioos of 
travellers. ()ne part of mankind is naturally curi- 
ous to learn the sentimoits, mannersr and condition 
of the rest ; and every mind that has leisure or pow- 
er to extend its views, must be desirous of knowing 
in what proportion Providence has distributed the 
blessings of nature, or the advantages of art, among 
the several nations of the earth. 

This general desire easily procures readers to 
every book from which it can expect gratification, 
Tbe adventurer upon uidsnown coasti, and the de- 
scriber of distant regions, is always welcomed as a 
man 'who has laboured for the pleamre of others, 
and who is able to enlai^e our knowledge and rec- 
tify our opinions J but when the volume is opened, 
nothing is found but such general accounts as leave 
no distinct idea behind them, or such minute enu- 
merations as few can read with either profit or de- 
light. 

Every writer of travels should conader, that, like 
all other authors, he undertakes either to instruct or 
please, or to mingle pleasure with instruction. He 
that instructs must offer to the mind something to 
be imitated, or something to be avoided ; he that 
pleases must offer new images to his reader, and en- 
able him to form a tacit compariMm of his own state 
with that of othtrs. 
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; The greater part of travellers tell aothing, be- 
cause their method of travelling supplies them with 
nothing to be told. He that enters a town at night 
and surveys it in the morning, and then hastens 
away to anotiier place».and guesses at the manners 
of the inhabitants, by the entertainment which his, 
ion afforded htm, may please himself for A tisoe 
-with a hasty change of scenes, and a cooftiscd pe- 
metnbr&nce of palaces and churches; he may gra- 
tify his eye with a variety of landscapei^ and regale 
his^ palate with a successioii of viotagesj but let 
hiiD be contented to please himself without endea- 
Touring'to disturb others. Why should he record 
e^betnrsioBS' by which nothing could be learned, or 
wish to make a shew i^ knowledge, which, without 
some power of intuition unknown to other mortab, 
he never could attain ? 

' Of-tbose-who crowd the world with llieir itine- 
rartesy sone have no other purpose than to describe 
'the face of thecountry ; those who ait idle at home, 
and ai^ cmious to know what is done or suffered 
in diatftfd; conntriss, may be infopmed by one oC 
these Wfoidarers, that on a certain day he set oiit - 
- eaply with ike-) caravan, and in the iirst hour's 
mureh «aw, towards the south, a hill covered •vtiih ■ ■ 
trees, then passed over a stream, which ran norttr- ' 
wai!d- wkh a ftwift course, but which is probably 
dry in the summer mondu; that an honr after be 
sait'SometlBng to the rigfat<whieh looked B^a.dis- 
tancelihea oastle .with -towers, but which hedis- 
^ covered AftorWacdB tO"b«;a «rag^ rock ) UtAt he 
then eatearad A T^ey» in. which he saw.wvecd trees 
(tstt.'andrd9aHr«diitBg^ waterediM^ «>miikit not mark- 
VOL, VII. o c .. ■ ■ . 
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ed in the maps, of which he was not able to learn 
tiie name ; that the road afterward grew stony, and 
the country uneven, where he observed among the 
hills many hollows worn by torrents, and was told 
that the road was passable only part of a year ; 
that going on they found the remaiiM of a building, 
once perhaps a fortress to secure the pass, or to 
restrain the robbers, of which the present inhabi- 
tants can give no other account than that, it is 
haunted by fairies ; that they went to dine at Uie 
foot of a rock, and travelled the rest of the day 
along the banks of a river, from which the road 
turned aside towards evening,' and brought them 
within sight of a village, which was onee a consi- 
derable town, but which i^rded them neither 
good victuals nor commodituis lodging^ 

Thus he conducts his readeor through wet a^d 
dry, over rough and smooth^ without incidcntts, 
without reflection ; and, if he obtains his t^^mg^y 
for another day, will dismiss him again at night, 
equally fatigued with a like succession of rocks 
and streams, mountains and ruins. 

This is the common style of those sons of enter- 
prize, who visit savage conntries, and range through, 
solitude and desolation } who pass a desert, and 
tell that it is sandy ; who cross a valley, and find 
that it is green. There are others of more delicate 
sensibility, that visit only the realms of elegance 
and softness ; that wander through Itcdtau palaces, 
and amuse the gentle reader with catalogues of 
pictures; thathearmasses in magnificent churches, 
and recount the number of the pillars or variega- 
ti<nu of the parement. And thera are yet others. 
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who, in disdain of trifles, Copy iDscriptions elegant 
and rude, ancient and modern; and transcribe 
into their book the walls of every edifice, sacred 
or civil. He that reads these books must con- 
sider his labour as its own reward ; for he will find 
nothings on which attention can fix, or which me- 
mory can retain. 

He that would travel for the entertainment of 
others, should remember that the great object of 
remark is human life. Every nation has some- 
tbingf particular in its manufactures, its woiks of 
genins, its mediciaes, its ag^culture, its customs, 
and its policy. He only is a useful traveller, who 
brings home something by which bis country may 
be benefited; who procures some supply of want, 
or some mitigation' of evil, which may enable bis 
readers to compare their condition with that of 
others, to improve it whenever it is worse, and 
whenever it is better to enjoy it. 
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- To iAe IDLEIU 

SIH, ■■■■■■ ■ -r . ,,., ' 

I AH tile d'aiig^hterof a gentlcAnan, who, doriDgf 
his life-time, enjoyed a small iDConie which arose 
from a pension from the coart, by which he was 
enabled to- live in a genteel and comforfeabie 
manner. 

By the situation in life in which he was placed, 
he was frequently introduced into the company of 
those of much greater fortunes than his vwn, 
among whom he was always received witb coin- 
plaisance, and treated with civility. 

At six years of age I was sent to a boarding' 
school in the country, at which I continoed tiU my 
father's death. This- melancholy event happened 
at a time when I was by no- means of sufficient age 
to manage for myself,^ whUe the passions of youtb 
continued unsubdued, and before experience could 
guide my sentiments or my actions. 

I was then taken from school by an uncle, tff 
the care of whom my father had ccMnmitted me on 
his dying-bed. With him I lived several years ,- 
and as he vras unmarried, the management of his^ 
family was committed to me. In this character 
I always endeavoured to acquit myself, if not witik 
applause, at least without censure. 
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At the tt^ of twenty-one, a young gentleman 
of some fortune paid bis addresses to me, and dif- 
fered me terms of marriage. Tbis proposal I 
(theald readily bare accepted, because from vicinity 
of residence, and from many opportunities of ob- 
serving his behaviour, I had in some sort contract- 
ed an affection for him. My nncle, for what 
reastm I do not know, refused his consent to this 
alliance, though it would have been complied 
with by the father of the young gentleman ; and 
as the future condition of my life was wholly 
dependent on him, I was not willing to disoblige 
him, and therefore, though unwillingly, declined 
the offer. 

My uncle, who possessed a plentiful fortune, 
frequently hinted to me in conversation, that at 
faiB-death I should be provided for in such a man- 
ner that I should be able to make my future life 
comfortable and happy. As this promise was 
often repeated, I was the less anxious about any 
provision for myself. In a short time my uncle 
was taken ill, and though all possible means were 
made use of for his recovery, in a few days be 
died. 

The sorrow arising from the loss of a relation, 
by whom I had been always treated with the 
greatest kindness, however grievous, was not the 
worst of my misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almost 
uninterrupted state of health, he was the less mind- 
ful of his dissolution, and died intestate ; by which 
means his whole fortune devolved to a nearer re- 
lation, the heir at law. 

Thus exduded from all hopes xtf living in the 
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manoer with which I have so long flattered myself^ 
I am doubtful what method I iball take to pro- 
cure a decent maintenance. I have been edu- 
cated in a' manner th^t haa set me above a state 
of servitude, and my situation renders me unfit for 
the company of those with whom 1 have hitherto 
conversed. But, though disappointed in my ex* 
pectations, I 4o M* dwp^. I will hope that at^ 
nistance may stitlbeobtaiuadfor innocent dktpvflff 
tad that friendship, though rare» is yet imH^ inii- 
possible to be found- . > 

I am, $IB, 

Your humble servant, . 

BQPHX4 HEBi>t>iri,. - 



■■•■ -\r. (, ,ii'.i. 

■ ';■■■.'' >T"'^ 

j.ii ;»(iril tf»C 

'■■''■ llllB ,-i-\l'.A 

■ '^( .uiit^iitr. 

■■■--it lo Jll-2'!>l.' 
;< -r.r> Ml)// 
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No. 99. SATURDAY, MABpH 8, 1760. 



AS OrtognU of Basra was «Ai» 4a^ waaderi^g 
sJoDg die stre^ -of Bagdat, nuisiegr on ti»& v-^rie^ef 
of -mercbepdise which the ihops offered to hS^ 
view, and observing the different o^upatjofu 
which busied the multitudes on every side, he was 
awakened from the tranquillity of meditation by a 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised bis 
eyes, and saw the chief visier, who, having return- 
ed from the divan was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being 
supposed to have some petition for tbevisier, was 
permitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness 
of the apartments, admired the walls bung with 
golden tapestry, and the floors covered with silken 
carpets, and despised the simple neatness of his 
own little habitation. 

Surely, said he to himself, this palace is the 
seat of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to plea* 
sure, and discontent and sorrow can have no ad- 
mission. Whatever Nature has provided for the 
delight of sense is here spread forth to.be enjoyed. 
What can mortals hope or imagine, which the 
master of this palace has not obtained.^ The 
dishes of Luxury cover his table, and the voice of 
Harmony lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes the 
fragrance of the groves of Java, and sleeps upon 
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. the> dowft of the cygnets of Ganges. He speaks, 
and ttis mandate is obeyed ; lie wishes, and his wish 
is gratified ; all whom he sees obey him, and all 
whomiie hears flatter him. How diflferent, Orto- ' 

. gnd^ is thy coudiUon, who art doomed to the per- 
fi«tiia} torments of unsatisfied desire, and who bast 

, no amp^euient in thy power that can withhold thee 
from thy own reflections ! They tell thee that thou 
art wise : but what does wisdom avail with po- 
verty P None will flatter the poor, and the wise 
have very little power of flattering themselves. 
That man is surely the most wretched of th£ 
sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own 
faults and follies always before him, and who has 
none to reconcile him to himself by praise and 
veneration. I have Jong sought twntent, and have 
not found it ;- 1 will from this moment endeavour 
to be rich. 

Full of his new resolution, he shut hin>self in his 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he should 
,g;rQw rich ; he sometimes proposed to offer himself 
as a counsellor to one of the kings of India, Eind 
S«|m^tiraii^s resolved to dig for diamonds in -the 
Epioee of Gohonda. One day, after some hours 
ip93^4 HI. yiolent fluctuation of opinion, sleep in- 
^^eq;iiblTiseized him in his chair ; he dreamed that 
.h^ wa9 ranging a desert country in search of scune 
one thitt might teach him to grow rich i and aa be 
sf^od on ^e top of~a hill shaded with cypress, in 
doubt whither to direct his steps, his father ap- 
peared oua sudden standing before him. Ortoffn^, 
.Sjdd th^old man, I know thy perplexity ; listeA to 
^hy, fathers turn thine eye on the oppdsite m^nk- 
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tain. Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbfing 
down tlic rocks, roaring- with the noise of thunder, 
and scattering its foam' on the impending woods. 
Now, said his thther, behold the valley that lies 
between the hills. Ortogrul looked, and espied a 
little well, out of which issued a small rivulet. 
Tell me now, said his father, dost thou wish for 
sadden affluence, that maiy pour upon thee like the 
mountain torrent, or for a slow and gradual en- 
crease, resembling the rill gliding from- the well ? 
Let me be quickly rich, said Ortognd; let the 
golden stream be quick and violent. Look round 
thee, itaid' his father, once ag^in, Ortognd looked 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and 
dusty ; Isut following the rivulet from the well, he 
traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, stow 
and constant, kept always full. He waked, and 
determined to grow rich by silent profit and per- 
severing industry. 

" Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandise, and in twenty years purchased lands, on 

■which he' rarsed'a house, 'equal in sumptuousness to 
tfhat of' the visiter^ "fio which he invited all the mi- 
niutters of pleasure; expecting to ewjoy all the fe- 
licity rfhiChhfe had imag^ined riches'able to afford. 

' Lfeisure soOU inade him weary of himself, and he 

-longfid to 'be persuaded that he was great and 
-hftppy.' Se' wa's coutteoas and liberal j he gave 

-all that'slppVoacliedlnhi hopes of 'pleasing him, and 
ftll who should please him hopes of being rewarded. 
"Ev(*y art of praise was tried, and every source of 
adulatory fiction was exhausted. Ortogrvl heard 
<his flatterers without delight, because he found 
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hwMdf nnftUe to /bejibre tfaem. His ovd heart 
toU him: its frailties, bis own ondM^taading re- 
' proadied bin with bis faults. How lon^, said be. 
with a' deep <s^hy have I been laboarin^ in vain to 
afflass wealth which «t last is useless ! Let no man 
faoraafter 'wjsfa to be rich, who is already too wise 
tobeiMterad. 



No. 100. SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1760. 
To fA« IDLER. 

Mil, 

Xhi: URcertainty and defects of lango^e have 
produced very freqaent complainta among the 
Jeajrned ; yet there still remain maoy words aaion|f 
ns uqde^ied, which are very necessary to be 
rigbtiy nDdersUmd, and which prodnce very mis^ 
f^Mvoos mintakes when tbey are erroneoosly in- 
t«rpntefl.i 

■: I -lised in. a rtote' of celibacy beyond die OBBld 
tisae. ' In the harry first of pleasure, and ^ifter- 
Wtuds'of business, I felt no want of s' domestic 
covpaaion; -tut becoming weary of labonf, I soon 
gvav nwre. weary, of idleness, and tboi^ht it rea- 
sonable' 40 £dUow the custom of life, and' to seek 
iove eofaic•'Of'l■y'c«I^es in female tenderness, and 
sMae MnuMnpffit of my leis«r6 in female cheer- 
folmstf 

: The xjfaoicewhicb has been Icmg ddayedis com- 
iVMnly xattit at last with great caution. My r»- 
«»)ation (W«s^ .to ke^ vy pafimn* nentral, and tft 
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nurry only in compliance with my reason, I drew 
upon a. page of my pocket book a scheme of jdl 
female virtves and vices, with the vioes wbioh 
border upon every virtue, and .the virtpeswhicli 
are allied to every vice, I cousidraed that wit wa* 
sarcastic, and magaanimity imperipus ; that »vftt ' 
rice was oeconomical, and ignorance obsD(|liioas j 
and having estimated the good and evil of every ,. 
quality, employed my own diligence and that of 
my friends, to find the lady in whom nature and 
reason had reached that happy mediocrity, which 
is equally remote from exuberance and deficience. 

Every woman bad her admirers and her cejisur- 
ers : and the expectations which one raised were 
by another quickly depressed; yet there was .one 
in whose favour almost all sufirages cooicuirred. 
3t[iBs (Sentk was universally allowed 'to be . a good 
sort Df woman. Her fortune was npt large, but 
SQ pvudently managed, that she wore finer. clptbes, 
and saw more company, than many who wave 
known to be twice as rich. Miss GenfWa viijite: 
were every where welcome ; and winterer ioiidly 
Bhe &voured with her company, she always left be- 
hind her such a degree of kindness as reiiommend- 
ed her to otb^s. ' £very day extended has, ««>■. 
quaintance, imd all who knew her deckred tfasl! 
tfaey never met with abetter sort «f - w«inanr -<.. - 

To Miss Gentle J made my addvesses^ vai ^nw~ 
Teceiv«d with great oqnaUty of tamptss.- tSbe^id: 
not in the days of courtship assume the privik^ 
of imposing rigorpuscommands, or. resentii^ slight 
offences. If 1 frrgot aity of her mjtinctiiwuri { wi^ 
l^tly i;iHaiinded i H I tossed Di6 ^imte of a^* 
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pointmeat, I was easily forgiven. I foresaw no- 
thing' ID marriage but a halcyon calm, and 
lotiged for the bappiness which was to be found 
in the ' inseparable society of a g'ood sort of 
woman. 

Thejointnre%^assooti settled by the intervention 
of friends, And'the day .came in which Miss Gentle 
was made mine' for ever. The first month was 
passed easily enougb'in receiving and repaying the 
cirtlities of our friehd's.' ' The bride practised with 
great exaCtiiess alltbfe niceties of ceremony, and 
distributed her notice in the most punctilious pro- 
portions to the friends who surrounded us with 
their happy auguries. ' 

But the time soon came when we were left to 
ourselves, and were to receive onr pleasures from 
each other;' and I then began to perceive that I was 
not ibrmed to be much delighted by a good sort 
of woman. Her g^at principle is, that the orders 
of a family must not' be broken. Every hour of 
the day has its employment inviolably Appropri- 
ated; nor will any importunity pfersuilSe' her to 
walk in the garden at the time whichshellas de- 
voted to her needlework, or to sit up stairs in 
that part of the forenoon which she has accus- 
tomed herself to spend in the back parlour. She 
allows herself to sit half an honr after breakfast, 
and an hour after dinner; while I am talking or 
reading to her, she keeps her eye npon her watch, 
and ' when the minute of departure comes, will 
leave an ai^ument unfinished, or the intrigue of 
a play anravelled. She once called me to supper 
when I was watching an eclipse, and summoned 
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tue at another time to bed when I was -going' to 
give directions at a fire. ,.. , 

Her conversation is so habitually cautious^ that 
she never talks to me but id general terms, as to 
one whom it is dangerous to trust. For dis^rimii' 
nations of character she has no names.: all ^hom 
she mentions are honest men and agreeable y^(flaen. 
She smiles not by sensation, but by praqtice. He; 
laughter is never excited but 'by a joke, and her 
notion of a joke is not very delicate.. The repeti- 
tim of a good joke does not weaken its effiaot ;.if 
she has laiighed once, she will laugh agaio. . . . 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-aature and 
pride ; but she has frequent reason to lament that 
tbey; are so frequent in the world. All who 'are 
not equally {leased with the good and bad, nitjl 
the elegant and the gross, with the witty aBd^the 
dnll, all who distinguish excellence from defect, 
she considers as ill-natiired ; and she condem^Et-as 
proud all who repress impertinence pi* quell ptB* 
sumption, or expect respect from any otl^er emiir 
Deuce than that of fortune, to which sjie is always 
willing to pay homage. , -i, - - 

There are none- whom she openly hates ; ■ fo«r, \JL 
ODce she suffers, or believes herself to.suffbr, ^any 
contempt or insult, she never dismisses it ^ro;i;i^^ 
mind, but takes all opportunities to telliio!\v easily 
i^e can forgive. There are none wJiom shft lov,^ 
much better than others i for when any of ^er ac- 
quaintance decline in the opinion of the world, s[)e 
always finds it inconvenient to visit them ;. h^r a^ 
fection continues unaltered, but it i^ i^06sihle ^ 
be intimate with the whole town.. .,,,. ,_ ,, 
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She daily exercises her beoeToleDce by pitying 
every misfortnne that happens to every family 
within her circle of notice ; she is in hourly terrors - 
lest one should catch cold in the rain, and another 
be frighted by the high wind. Her charity she 
shews by lamenting that so- many poor wretches 
should languish in the streets, and by wondering 
what the great can think on that they do so little 
. good with such large estates. . 

Her house is elegant and her table dainty, though 
she has little taste of elegance, and is wholly free 
from vicious luxury j but she comforts herself that 
nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that her 
dishes are not well drest. 

This, Mr. Idler, I have found by long experience 
fo be the character of a good sort of woman, which 
I have sent you for the information of those by 
whom a good sort oftvouum, and a good tvonum, may 
happen to be used as equivalent terms, and who 
may suffer by the mistake^ like 

Tour humble servant,' 

Tim Wakner. 
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Omar the son of Hussan, had passed seventy- 
five years in boDour and prosperity. The favour 
of three saccessive catifs had filled his house with 
gold and silver ; and whenever he appeared, the 
benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. 
The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; 
the fragrant flower is passing away in its own 
odours. The vigour of' Omar began to fail, the 
curls of beauty fell from his head, strength de- 
parted from his hands, and agility from his feet. 
He gave back to the calif the keys of trust, and the 
seals of secrecy ; and sought no other pleasure for 
the remains of life than the converse of the wise, 
and th^ gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. 
Hf« obAuliier was filled by visitants, eager to catch 
the dictates of experience, and ofiicious to pay the 
tribute of admiration. ■ Cakd, the son of the viceroy 
of Egj/pit entered every day early, and retired late. - 
He was beautiful and eloquent ; Omar admired 
his wit, and loved his docility. Tell me, said Caledt 
thou to whose voice nations have listened, and whose 
wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia^ tell 
me how I may resemble Omar the prudent. The 
arts by which yon have gained power and pre- 
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served it^ are to you no longer necessary or useful ; 
impart to me the secret of your conduct, and teach 
me the plan upon which your wisdom has built 
your fortune. 

Young man, said Omary it is of little use to form . 
plans of life. When I took my first surrey of the 
'world, in my twentieth year, having considered tl^ 
various conditions of mankind, iu the hour of soli- 
tude I said thus to myself, leaning against a cedar 
which spread its branches over my head : Seventy 
years are allowed to mab ; I have yet 6fty remain- 
ing: ten years I will allot to the attainment of 
knowledge, and ten 1 will pass in foreign couqt 
tries; I shall be learned, and therefore shall be 
honoured ; every city will shout at my arrival, and 
every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed will store my mind with, images, 
'which I shall be busy through the rest of my Ufe 
in combining and comparing. I shall revel in in- 
exhaustible accumulations of intellectual riches ; I 
shall find new pleasures for every moment, and 
shall never more be weary of myself. I will, how- 
ever, not deviate too far from the beaten track of 
life, but will try what can be found in female de- 
licacy. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Hou- 
r?es, and wise as i^obeide; with her I will live 
twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in every 
pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can 
invent. I will then i^tire to a rural dwelling, pass- 
my last days in obscurity and contemplation, and 
lie silently down on the bed of death. .Through 
iny life it shall be my settled resolution, that I will 
never depend upon the smile of princes; that I will 
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will never pant for poblii! honours, not disturb my 
quiet with afiairs of state. Such was my scheme 
of life, which I impressed indeliUy upon' my 
memory. 

The first part of my enining time was to be spent 
in search of knowledge ; and I know not hew I 
was diverted from my design. I had lio 'ftdbl6~ 
impediments without, nor any ttngovemable "pas'- ' 
sitHis within, I regarded knowledge as the faigiiest 
faonoar and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, tilt 
I found that seven years of the first ten had vanish- 
ed, and -left nothing behind them. I now postponed 
my purpose' of travelling; for why should I go 
abroad while so much remained to be learned at 
home? I immured myself for four years, and 
studied the laws of the empire. The fame of my 
skill reached the judges ; I was found able to speak 
upon doubtful questions,, and was commanded to 
stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard with 
attention, I was consulted with confidence, and the 
love of praise ^tened on my heart. 

I still wished to see distant countri.es, listened 
with rapture to the relations of travellers, and re- 
solved some time to a^ my dismission, that I might 
feast my soul with novelty; but my presence was 
always necessary, and the stream of business 
hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude; but T still 
proposed to travel, and therefore would not confine 
myself by marriage. 

In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the 

Vol. vn. d d - 
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time of tr&TelUn^ was paist, and thought it best to 
lay hold ob the felicity yet id my poWer, and vor 
da%e myself in domestic pleasures. Bat at fifty 
no man easily finds a .^pomati bea^tifpl as the , Soth 
ries, and wise as Zobeide, I inquired and rejected, 
.consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year 
pad&mv»fmlHun^9fg»zing upon girls. Ihadnow 
qpthipgU^ft )}nt,Tetirement ;. and for retirement I 
^^'er,£[>HD4 O-timi?, ti}l disease forced ^le from pubr 
ijc employajiet»t. , , 

..,^chF^ti>yscheme»fmd such has been its con- 
Kcqueoce. With.M insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
I trifled away the years of improvement; with a 
xettless desire, of seeing different countries, I have 
always resided in the same city; with the highest 
lexpectation of connubial felicity, I have lived nn- 
.m^rried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retiremeatj I am going to die within th$ 
walls of Bagdat^ 
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It very seldoiin bappens to man that'ltis'bitelirtdsii- 
his pleasure. What is done from nebeteity fe'Si 
often to be dene when 'against the pr^nfinclibtl-. 
tiiHa, and so often fills the mind with.anldely, that- 
asi habitual dislike steals upon us, and Ve shrink'in-r 
voluntarily from the remembrance of our task. 
This is the'reason why almost every .one -wishes to; 
quit his employment; he does not like anothfer 
state, but is disgusted with his own. 

fVomthis unwillingness to perform more than is 
required of that which is commonly performed with 
reluctance, it proceeds that few authors write theie 
own lives. Statesmen, courtiers, ladies, generals, 
and seamen, have given to the world their own stor 
ries, and the events with which .their different sta- 
tions have made them acquainted. They retired to 
the closet a to as place of quiet and amusementi 
and pleased themselves with writing, because they 
could lay down the pen whenever they were weary. 
But the author, however conspicuous, or however 
important, either in the public eye or in his own, 
leaves his life to be related by his successors, for. he 
canoot gratify his vanity but by sacrificing his ease. 

It is commonly supposed that the uniformity of 
a studious life affords no matter for narration : but 
the truth is, that of the most studious life a gr,eat 
part passes without study. An wthor partakes of 
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the common condition of humanity ; he is bom and 
married like another man ; he has hopes and fears, 
expectations and disappointments, grief and joys, 
and friends and enemies, like a courtier or a gates- 
man ; nor can I conceive why his affairs should 
not excite curiosity as much as the whisper of a 
drawing-room, or the factions of a camp. 
. Nothing detains the reader's attention morepow- 
ei^nlly than deep involutions of distress, or sudden 
vicissitudes of fortune v and these might be abund- 
antly afforded by memoirs of the sons of literatnro. 
They are intangfed by contracts which tbey know 
not how to fulfil, and obliged to write 'on subjects 
which they do not understand. Every pnblication 
is a new period of tim^, from which some increase 
er declension of fame is to be reckoned. The 
gradations of a hero's life are from battle to batfie* 
and of an author's from book to book. 

Success and miscarriage have the same effects in 
all conditions. The prosperous are feared, hated, 
and flattered; and the mifortanate avoided, pitied, 
and despised. No sooner is a boOk publish^ than 
the writer may judge of the opinion of the worid. 
If hisacquaintanee press round him in public places, 
or salute him from the other side of the street; if 
invitations to dinner come thick apon him, uid 
those with whom he dines keep him to supper j 
if the ladies turn to him when his coat is ^un, and 
the footmen serve him with «itention and alacrity ; 
he may be sore that his work has been prnsed by 
some leader of literary fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms ttfo M>t 
less easily observed. If the author enters a cpfSot- 
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house, he has a box to himself} if he calls at a 
bookseller's, the boy turns his back ; and, what is 
the most fatal of all prc^ostics, authors will visit 
him in a monuDg', and talk to him hour after hour 
of the malerolence of critics, the Delect of me- 
Titf the bad taste of the age, end the candour of 
posterity. 

All this, modified and varied by accident and 
custom, WMild form very amasing scenes of bio- 
graphy, and might recreate many a mind which is 
very litUe delighted with conspiracies or battles, 
intrigues of a court, or debates of a parliament ; to 
this might1>e added all the changes of the coun- 
t^iance of a patron, traced frcHU the first glow 
which flattery raises in his cheek, through ardour of 
fondness, vehemence of promise, magnificence of 
praise, excuse of delay, and lamentation of in^ 
ablity, to the last chill look of final dism'isston, 
^en the oae grows weary of soliciting and the ' 
other of hearing solicitation. 

Tbqs copious are the materials which have been 
hitherto suffered to lie neglected, while the reposi- 
tories of every family that has produced a soldier 
or aminister are ransacked, and libraries are crowd- 
ed with useless folios of state papers which will 
never be read, and which contribute nothing to 
valaable knowledge, 

I h^>e the learned will be tuigbt to know their 
own strength and their value, and, instead of de- 
voting their lives to the honour of those who sel- 
dom thank them for their labours, resolve at last to - 
do justice to themselves. 
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N» 103. SATimbAY, APRIL, 5, 176o. 
llcapicere «f toijw jHntf ipafta iiJNiM vjto. - Jvr. 



iutrcH Vif the pain and pleasure of tnaDkind 
aritites from the conjectores which every one make» 
of the thoughts of others; we all eojoy praise 
which we do not hear, and resent contempt which 
we do not see. The /rffer may therefore be for- 
given, if he suffers his imagination to represent to 
him what his readers will say or think when they 
are informed that they have now his last paper in 
their hands. 

Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than 
by use. That which lay neglected when it was 
common, rises in estimation as its quantity becomes 
less. We seldom learn the true want of what we 
have till it is discovered that we can have no more. 

Thisessay will, perhaps, be read with care even 
by those'who have not yet attended to any other ; 
and he th&t finds this late attention recompensed^ 
win not ibrbear to wish that he had bestowed 'it 
sooner. ' ' 

Though the Idleraod his readers have contracted 
no close friendship, they are perhaps both unwilling . 
to part. . There are few things not purely evil, "of 
which we can say, without some emotion of uneasi- 
ness, this is the last. Those who never could a^^ 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has 'd^- 
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terrained them to fiaal separation ; of a place which 
has been frequently visited, thon^h without plea- 
sure, the last look is taken witbheaTioessof heart; 
and the Idler, with all his chillies, of tranquillity, 
is not wholly unaffected by the thought that his 
last essay ifl now, befose him. '.^ ^- < .:>< 

This secret horror of the last is inseparable from 
a thinking being, whose life is limited, and to whom 
death is dreadful. We always mi^ a secret co|t- 
parisoD between ft part and the whole ; the ter- 
- mination of any period of life reminds us that -life 
itself has likewise its termination ; when we have 
done any thing for the last time, we involuntarUy' 
reflect that a part of the days allotted to us is past, 
and that as more is past there is less remaining. 

It is very happily and kindly provided, that in 
every life there are certain pauses and interrup- 
tions, which force consideration upon the careless, 
and seriousness upon the light ; points of time 
where one course of action «nda, and another be- 
gins \ and by vicissitudes of fortune, or alteration 
of employment, by change of place or loss of friend- 
ship, we are forced to say <^ something,, ^m is the 

An even an unvaried tenor of life always hides 
tpiVfi, our apprehension the approach of its e^ 
Succession is not perceived but by variation ; he 
that lives to-day as he lived yesterday, and expats 
that as the present day is such will be the morrow, 
easily conceives time as running in a circle, and 
returning to itself. The uncertainty of our durar 
tiott is impressed commonly by dissimilitude of 
, condition; it is only by finding life changeable 
that we are reminded of its shortness. 
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This cMiTictioD* however forcible at erery new 
impr^flion , is every moment fading from the mind ; 
and partly by the inevitable incursion of new 
ima^^, and partly by voluntary exclusion of un-. 
welcome thoughts, we are again exposed' to the 
universal fallacy ; and we must do oaothAr thing 
for the last time, before we consider tlat the time . 
is nigh when we shall do no more. 

As the last Idler is published in that solemn 
week which the Christian world has always set 
apart for the examination of the conscience, the re- 
view of life, the extinction of earthly desires, and 
the renovation of holy purposes ; I hope that my 
readers are already disposed to. view every incident 
with seriousness, and improve it by meditation; 
and that, when they see this series of trifles brought 
to a conclusion, they will consider that, by out- 
living the Idler, they have passed weeks, motrths, 
and years, which are now no longer in their power ; 
that^n end must in time be pnt to every thing 
great as to every thing little ; that to life must 
come its last hour, and to this system of being its 
last day, the honr at which probation ceases, tmd 
repentance will be vain j the day in which every 
work of the hand, and imagination of the heart 
shall be brought to judgment, and an everlasting 
futurity shall be determined by the past. 

BND OF THE SEVBNTH VOLUME. 
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